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‘ 


ARrounp a shining table sat 
Five men in black tail-coats ; X 
And, what their sin was, none could say ; 
For each was honest, after his way, 
(Tho’ there are sheep, and armament firms, 
With all that this “ connotes.”) 


One was the friend of a merchant prince, 
One was the foe of a priest, 
One had a brother whose heart was set 
On a gold star and an epaulette, 
And—where the rotten carcass lies 
The vultures flock to feast. 


But—each was honest after his way, 
Lukewarm in faith, and old ; 
And blood, to them, was only a word, 
And the point of a phrase théir only sword, 
And the cost of war, they reckoned it 
In little discs of gold. 


They were cleanly groomed. They were not to be bought. 
And their cigars were good. 

But they had pulled so many strings 

In the tinselled puppet-show of kings 

That, when they talked of war, they thought 
Of sawdust, not of blood ; 
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Not of the crimson tempest 
Where the shattered city falls: 
They thought, behind their varnished doors, 
Of diplomats, ambassadors, 
Budgets, and loans and boundary-lines, 
Coercions and re-calls ; 


Forces and Balances of Power ; 
Shadows and dreams and dust ; 
And how to set their bond aside 
And prove they lied not when they lied, 
And which was weak, and which was strong, 
But—never which was just. 





Yet they were honest, honest men. 
Justice could take no wrong. 

The blind arbitrament of steel, 

The mailéd hand, the armoured heel, 

Could only prove that Justice reigned 
And that her hands were strong. 


For they were strong. So might is right, 
And reason wins the day. 
And, if at a touch on a silver bell 
They plunged three nations into hell, 
The blood of peasants is not red 
A hundred miles away. 





But, if one touch on a silver bell 
Should loose, beyond control, 
A blind immeasurable flood 
Of lust and hate and tears and blood, 
Unknown immeasurable powers 
That swept to an unseen goal, 


Beyond their guidance for one hour, 
Beyond their utmost ken, 
No huddled madman, crowned with straw, 
Could so transgress his own last law . . . 
So a secretary struck the bell 
For these five honest men. 





II. 


With brown arms folded, by his hut, Johann, 
The young wood-cutter, waited. A bell tolled, 
The sunset fires along the mountain ran, 


The bucket at the well dripped a thin gold, 
He saw the peaks like clouds of lilac bloom 
Above him, then the pine-woods, fold on fold, 
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Around him, slowly filled with deep blue gloom. 
Sleep, Dodi, sleep, he heard his young wife say, 
Hushing their child behind him in the room. 


Then, like a cottage casement, far away, 
A star thrilled in a pale green space of sky ; 
And then, like stars, with tiny ray on ray, 


He saw the homely village-lights reply : 
And earth and sky were mingled in one night, 
And all that vast dissolving pageantry 


Drew to those quintessential points of light, 
Still as the windless candles in a shrine, 
Significant in the depth as in the height. 


O, little blue pigeon, sleep. Sleep, Dodi, mine, 
She murmured, Sleep, little rose in your rosy bed. 
The moon is rocking, rocking to rest in the pine. 


Sleep, little blue pigeon, 
Sleep on my breast, 

Sleep, while the stars shine, 

Sleep, while the big pine 

Rocks with the white moon, 
Over your nest, 


A grey cloud sailed slowly overhead. 
he stood behind Johann. Around his eyes 
Her soft hands closed. ‘ Dodi’s asleep,” she said. 


He drew her hands away. Then, as the skies 
Darkened, he muttered, ‘Sonia, you must know. 
I’ve kept the news from you all day.” 
Surprise 


Parted her lips. 

“To-morrow I must go.”—— 
“Go? Where ?”——Clear as a silver bell, one star 
Thrilled thro’ the clouds. Her face looked white as snow. 


——tTo-morrow morning, Sonia. No, not far! 

To join the regiment. We are called, you see.—— 

But why? What does it mean }—— 
Mean, Sonia? War! 


ITI, 


The troop-train couplings clanged like Fate 
Above the bugles’ din. 

Sweating beneath their haversacks, 

With rifles bristling on their backs, 

Like heavy-footed oxen 
The dusty men trooped in. 
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It seemed that some gigantic hand 
Behind the veils of sky 

Was driving, herding all these men 

Like cattle into a cattle-pen, 

So few of them could understand, 
So many of them must die. 


Johann was crammed into his truck. 
Far off, he heard a shout. 

The corporal cracked a bottle of wine, 

And passed the drink along the line. 

The iron couplings clanged again, 
And the troop-train rumbled out. 


“T left my wife a month’s pay,” 
A voice droned at his side. 

“This war, they say, will last a year. 

God knows what will become of her, 

With three to feed.”——“ Ah, that’s the way 
In war,” Johann replied. 


“They say that war’s a noble thing! 
They say it’s good to die, 

For causes none can understand ! 

They say it’s for the Fatherland ! 

They say’ it’s for the Flag, the King, 
And none must question why !” 


The train shrieked into a tunnel. 
“Duty '—Yes, that is good. 
But when the thing has grown so vast 
That no man knows, from first to last, 
The reason why he finds himself 
Up to his neck in blood ; 


When you are trapped and carried along 
By a Power that runs on rails ; 
Why, open that door, my friends, and see 
The way you are fixed. You think you are free, 
But the iron wheels are singing a song 
That stuns our fairy-tales ; 


When you are lifted up like this 
Between a finger and thumb, 
And dropt you don’t know where or why, 
And told to shoot and butcher and die, 
And not to question, not to reply, 
But go like a sheep to the shearers, 
A lamb to the slaughter, dumb ; 


What? Are the engines, then, our God ? 
Does one amongst you know 

The reason of this bitter work ?””— 

“Reason? The devilry of the Turk ! 

Lock, stock, and barrel, the Sick Man 
And all his tribe must go.” 
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“England, they say, is on our side,” 
Another voice began. 
“The paper says it.”—“ But, I thought... . 
Does no one know why England fought 
The great Crimean war, my friends, 
Where blood so freely ran ?”— 


“O, ay! They say that England backed 
The wrong horse, a sheer blunder ! 
She poured out blood to guarantee, 
For li time, the integrity 
Of European Islam.” —“ Ah !”— 
The train rolled on like thunder. 


Michael, the poet, a half Greek, 
Listened to what they said. 

Twice his lips parted as to speak, 
And twice he sank his head, 

Then a great fire burned in his eyes, 
His sallow cheek flushed red. 


“ Comrades,” he cried, “ you know not 
The splendour of your blades ! 
Thas war is not as other wars : 
The night shrinks with all her stars, 
And Freedom rides before you 
On the last of the Crusades. 


She rides a snow-white charger 
Tho’ her flanks drip with red, 
Before her blade’s white levin 
The Crescent pales in heaven, 
Nor shall she shrink from battle 
Till the sun reign overhead ; 


Till the dead Cross break in blossom ; 
Till the God we sacrificed, 
With that same love He gave us 
Stretch out His arms to save us, 
Yea, tll God save the People, 
And heal the wounds of Christ.” 


IV. 


They crept across the valley 
Where the wheat was turning brown. 
There was no cloud in the blue sky, 
No sight, no sound of an enemy, 
When the sharp command rang over them, 
Cover, and lie down | 
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Johann, with four beside him, 
In a cottage garden lay. 
Peering over a little wall, 
They heard a bird in the eaves call : 
And, through the door, a clock ticked, 
A thousand miles away. 


A thousand miles, a thousand years, 
And all so still and fair, 
Then, like some huge invisible train, 
Splitting the blue heavens in twain, 
Out of the quiet distance rushed 
A thunder of shrieking air. 


The earth shook below them, 

And lightnings lashed the sky, 
The trees danced in the fires of hell, 
The walls burst like a bursting shell ; 


And a bloody mouth gnawed at the stones 


Like a rat, with a thin cry. 


Then, all across the valley, 
Deep silence reigned anew : 
There was no cloud in the blue sky, 
No sight, no sound of an enemy, 
But the red, wet shape beside Johann, 
And that lay silent, too. 


A bugle like a scourge of brass 
Whipped thro’ nerve and brain ; 

Up from their iron-furrowed beds 

The long lines with bowed heads 

Plunged to meet the hidden Death 
Across the naked plain. 


They leapt across the lewd flesh 

That twisted at their feet ; 
They leapt across wild shapes that lay 
Stark, besmeared with blood and clay 


Like the great dead birds, with the glazed eyes, 


That the farmer hangs in the wheat. 


Johann plunged onward, counting them, 
Scarecrows that once were men. 

He counted them by twos, by fours, 

Then, all at once, by tens, by scores ! 

Cover! Thro’ flesh and nerve and bone 

The bugles rang again. 


They lay upon the naked earth, 
Each in his place. 

There was no cloud in the blue sky, 

No sight, no sound of an enemy. 

A brown bee murmured near Johann, 

And the sweat streamed down his face ; 
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The quiet hills that they must storm 
Slept softly overhead, , 

When, in among their sun-lit trees 

A sound as of gigantic bees 

Whirred, and all the plains were ripped 
With leaping streaks of lead. 


The lightnings leapt among the lines 
Like a mountain-stream in flood. 

Scattering the red clay they ran 

A river of fire around Johann, 

And, thrice, a spatter of human flesh 
Blinded him with blood. 


Then all the hills grew quiet 
And the sun slept on the field, 
There was no cloud in the blue sky, 
No sight,-no sound of an enemy ; 
But, over them, like a scourge of brass 
The scornful bugles pealed. 


Forward! At the double, 

Not questioning what it means / 
The long rows of young men 
Carried their quivering flesh again 
Over those wide inhuman zones 

Against the cold machines. 


Flesh against things fleshless, 
Never the soul’s desire, 
Never the flash of steel on steel, 
But the brain that is mangled under the wheel, 
The nerves that shrivel, the limbs that reel 
Against a sheet of fire. 


They reeled against the thunder, 
Their captain at their head : 
They reeled, they clutched at the air, they fell ! 
Halt! Rapid fire! The bugles’ yell 
Rang along the swaying ranks, 
And they crouched behind their dead. 


The levelled rifles cracked like whips 
Against the dark hill brow: 

And, for a peasant as for a king, 

A dead man makes good covering ; 

Or, if the man be breathing yet, 
There is none to save him now. 


Across a heap of flesh, Johann 
Fired at the unseen mark. 
He had not fired a dozen rounds 
When the shuddering lump of tattered wounds 
Lifted up a mangled head 
And whined, like a child, in the dark. 
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Its eyes were out. The raw strings 
Along its face lay red ; 

It caught the barrel in its hands 
And set it to its head. 


Its jaw dropped dumbly, but Johann 
Saw and understood : 

The rifle flashed, and the dead man 
Lay quiet in his blood. 


Then all along the reeking hills 
And up the dark ravines, 

The long rows of young men 

Leapt in the glory of life again 

To carry their warm and breathing breasts 
Against the cold machines ; 


Against the Death that mowed them down 
With a cold indifferent hand ; 
And every gap at once was fed 
With more life from the fountain-head, 
Filled up from endless ranks behind 
In the name of the Fatherland, 


Mown down! Mown down! Mown down! Mown down! 
They staggered in sheets of fire, 

They reeled like ships in a sudden blast, 

And shreds of flesh went spattering past, 

And the hoarse bugles laughed on high, 
Like fiends from hell— Retire / 


The tall young men, the tall young men, 
That were so fain to die, 

It was not theirs to question, 
It was not theirs to reply. 


They had broken their hearts on the cold machines ; 
And—they had not seen their foe ; 

And the reason of this butcher’s work 
It was not theirs to know ; 

For these tall young men were children 
Five short years ago. 


Headlong, headlong, down the hill, 
They leapt across their dead. 
ike-madmen, wrapt in sheets of flame, 

Yelling out of their hell they came, 

And, in among their plunging hordes, 
The shrapnel burst and spread. 


The shrapnel severed the leaping limbs 

And shrieked above their flight. 
They rolled and plunged and writhed like snakes 
In the red hill-brooks and the blackthorn brakes. 
Their mangled bodies tumbled like elves 

In a wild Walpurgis night. 
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Slaughter! Slaughter! Slaughter ! 
The cold machines whirred on. 
And strange things crawled amongst the wheat 
With entrails dragging round their feet, 
And over the foul red shambles 
A fearful sunlight shone. 


And a remnant reached the trenches 
Where the black-mouthed guns lay still. 
There was no cloud in the blue sky, 
No sight, no sound of an enemy. 
The sunlight slept on the valley, 
And the dead slept on the hill. 


But now, beyond the hill, there rose 
A dull and sullen roar, 

A sound as of distant breakers 
That burst on a granite shore. 


Nearer it boomed and nearer, 
A muffled doomsday din, 

A thunder as of assaulting seas 
When the tides are rolling in. 


A corporal leapt along the trench 
And shook his blade ; 

“God sends the Greeks up from the South 
In good time to our aid ! 


The Turkish dogs are in the trap 

Between us! God is good! 
They are driving them over the ridge of the hill 
For our guns, our guns to work their will. 
Children of Marko, you shall lap 

Your bellyful of blood.” 


Down, the dark clouds of Islam poured 
Over the ragged height : 

Down, into the valley of wheat, 

And the warm dead that lay at their feet, 

The men they had slaughtered, slaughtered, slaughtered, 
Grinned up at their flight. 


Behind, the conquering thunders rolled «tg Wie 
Along the abandoned hill. or 
Onward the scattering squadrons came 
Like madmen, wrapt in a sheet of flame, 
Straight for the lurking trenches, 
Where the black-mouthed guns lay still. 


And through the masked artillery ran 
A whimper of straining hounds. 

“ Not yet,” the order passed, “lie still, 
Lie still, and lick your wounds.” 
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Johann lay quivering, in a line 
That whined like a leashed wolf-pack, 
Leashed by a whisper, sharp as a sword, 
At the white of theur eyes, I give the word, 
Then let the moon be turned to blood, 
And the sun grow black. 


Up, up, like plunging bullocks 
The dark-faced Moslems came. 
Johann could see their wild eyes shine, 
An order hissed along the line, 
The black earth yawned like a crimson mouth, 
And slaughter, slaughter, slaughter, slaughter, 
The trenches belched their flame. 


The maxims cracked like cattle-whips 

Above the struggling hordes. 
They rolled and plunged and writhed like snakes 
In the trampled wheat and the blackthorn brakes, 
And the lightnings leapt among them 

Like clashing crimson swords. 


The rifles flogged their wallowing herds, 
Flogged them down to die. 

Down on their slain the slayers lay, 

And the shrapnel thrashed them into the clay, 

And tossed their limbs like tattered birds 
Thro’ a red volcanic sky. 


Then, hard behind the thunder, swept 
Long ranks of arrowy gleams ; 

Out of the trenches, down the hill 

The level bayonets charged to kill, 

And the massed terror that took the shock 
Screamed as a woman screams. 


Before Johann a young face rose 
Like a remembered prayer : 
He could not halt or swerve aside 
In the onrush of that murderous tide, 
He jerked his bayonet out of the body 
And swung his butt in the air. 


He yelled like a wolf to drown the cry 
Of his own soul in pain. 
To stifle the God in his own breast, 
He yelled and cursed and struck with the rest, 
And the blood bubbled over his boots 
And greased his hands again. 


Faces like drowned things underfoot 
_Slipped as he swung round : 
A red mouth crackled beneath his boot 
Like thorns in spongy ground. 
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Slaughter? Slaughter? So easy it seemed 
This work that he thought so hard ! 

His eyes lit with a flicker of hell, 

He licked his lips, and it tasted well ; 

And—once—he had sickened to watch them slaughter 
An ox in the cattle-yard. 


For lust of blood, for lust of blood, 
His greasy bludgeon swung : 
His rifle-butt sang in the air, 
And the things that crashed beneath it there 
Were a cluster of grapes in the winepress, 
A savour of wine on his tongue. 


Till now the allies’ bloody hands 
Across the work could join ; 
And, as Johann stretched out his own, 
A man that was cleft to the white breast-bone 
Writhed up between his knees and fired 
A bullet into his groin. 


He clutched at the wound. He groaned. He fell 
On the warm breasts of the slain. 

Yet, as he swooned, he dreamed he heard 

From the lips of Greece one thunder-word, 

Freedom !—dreamed that the sons of the mountain 
Doubled the shout again ; 


Dreamed—for surely this was a dream—- 
He saw them, red from the fight, 

Embraced and sobbing, “God is good, 

And the blood that xan our brotherhood 

Is the red of the dawn that breaks upon Europe.” 
Over him swept the night. 


Vv. 


Michael had brought a m e home. He came, 
Groping, with blind pits-where his eyes had been, 
And a face glorious with an inner flame, 


Whiter than death, and proud with things unseen. 
He came to Sonia ; and she stood there, wan, 
Watching him, wondering what such pride might mean 


A long low flame along the mountains ran. 
He spoke to the air beyond her. 


“ Sonia,” he said, 
“ Tt was your birthday when I left Johann 


In the field-hospital. Since you were wed, 
The first, perhaps, without some fond word spoken, 
Some gift. And so he sent this disk of lead 
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Which came out of his wound. Wear it in token 
That lovers cannot meet, nor freemen rest, 
Until the chains of tyranny be broken. 


Tell her,’’ he said—blood washed the golden west— 
“ My wound is healing fast.” With fumbling hand 
Michael drew out the bullet from his breast. 


She took and kissed it. 
“ Ah, but this war is grand!” 
The blind man murmured. “Blessed are they that see 
The beautiful angel of our Fatherland, 


The glory of the angel of Liberty 
Walking thro’ all those teeming tents of pain, 
The tattered hospitals of our agony, 


Where broken men gaze into her eyes again, 
Like happy children. Sonia, I am told 
That wounds broke open for joy, tears flowed like rain 


When word came that the Allies would soon hold 
Byzantium, and the mosque that in old days 


Belonged to Christ. 
There, glimmering like pale gold, 


High on the walls, they say, thro’ a worn haze 
Of whitewash, His crowned Face till time shall cease 
Looks down in pity on all our tangled ways, 


And yearns to guide us into the way of peace. 
Would God I might be with them, when they ride, 
Those hosts of Christ, the Balkan States and Greece, 
Along the Golden Horn!” 


Under the apple-tree a shadow stirred. 
An old grey peasant stood there in the night. 
“ Michael,” he said, “ this is bad news we've heard |” 


“ Bad news?” —‘* O, ay, we're in a pretty plight ! 
They've quarrelled /” —“ Who?” —“Your great Crusading band, 
Greece, and the Balkan States. They're going to fight !” 


—“ Fight? Fight? For what?—“Why, don’t you understand 


What war is? For a port to export prunes, 
For Christ, my boy, and for the Fatherland !” 


VI. 


Johann had left the tents of death 
And the moan of shattered men. 
By God’s own grace he was fit to face 

The cold machines again. 
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It was not his to understand, 
‘It was only his to know 

His hand was against the comrade’s hand 
He clasped, a month ago. 


It was not his to question, 

It was not his to reply ; 
But, over him, the night grew black ; 
And his own troop was falling back, 
Falling back before the flag 

He had helped to raise on high. 


And the guns, the guns that drove them, 
Had thundered with his own ! 

The men he must kill for a little pay 

Had marched beside him, yesterday ! 

Brothers in blood! By what foul lips 
Was this war-trumpet blown ? 


Back from the heights they had stormed together, 
The gulfs that had gorged their dead, 
Back, by the rotting, shot-ripped plain, 
Where the black wings fluttered and perched again, 
And the yellow beaks in the darkness 
Ripped and dripped and fed. 


And once they stayed for water 
By a deep marble well, 
Under the walls of a shattered town 
They dropt a pine-torch down, far down, 
And caught one glimpse of a winepress 
Choked with the fruits of hell ; 


One glimpse of the women and children, 
A tangle of red and white ! 
The naked fruitage hissed in the glare : 
They caught the smell of the singeing hair, 
And the torch was out, and the winepress 
Black as the covering night. 


And fear went with them down the roads 
Where they had marched in pride ; 

And villages in panic rout 

Poured their rumbling ox-carts out, 

And women dropped beneath their loads 
And sobbed by the way-side. 


VII. 


Once, as with bleeding feet they shambled along, 
They came on a way-side fire, a ring of light, 
Where old men, women and children, a motley throng, 
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And their white oxen, heavy with day-long flight, 


Crouched and couched together, on the cold ground, 
In a wild blaze of beauty that gashed the night, 


Gashed and tattered the gloom like a blood-red wound. 
Now on a blue or an orange sheep-skin cloak 
It splashed, and now on the waggons that shadowed them round. 


But the great black eyes of the oxen, forgetting the yoke, 
Shone with a sheltering pity, so meek, so mild, 
While the women lay resting against them ; and the smoke 


Rolled with the cloud ; and Johann, with a heart running wild, 
Saw one pale woman that sat in the midst of them, 
With a dark-blue robe wrapped round her, suckling a child. 


And he thought of the child and the oxen of Bethlehem. 


Vor 


Back, they fell back before the guns, 
Till on one last dark night 

They lay along a mountain-ridge 
Entrenched for their last fight. 

A pine-wood rolled below them, 
And the moon was all their light. 


Johann looked down, in a wild dream, 
On that remembered place : 

O, like a ghost, he saw once more 

The path that led to his own door, 

A white thread, winding thro’ the pines, 
And the tears ran down his face. 


A ghost on guard among the dead 
With a heart running wild, 

For the light of a little window-pane 

And all the sorrow of earth again, 

A crust of bread, a head on his breast, 
And the cry of his own child ; 


The cup of cold water 

That Love would change to wine .. . 
Sonia! Dodi! O, to creep back! .. . 
There was a cry in the woods, the crack 
Of a pistol, and a startled shout, 

Halt! Give the counter-sign ! 


Then all the black unguarded woods 
Behind them spat red flame. 
A thousand rifles shattered the night ; 
And, after the lightning, up the height, 
A thousand steady shafts of light, 
The moonlit bayonets came. 
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Hurled to the trench by the storm of steel 
Under a heap of the slain, 

Like one quick nerve in that welter of death, 

Johann quivered, blood choked his breath, 

And the charge broke over him like a sea, 
And passed like a hurricane. 


He crept out in the ghastly moon 
By a black tarpaulined 
He stood alone on the moaning height 
While the bayonets flashed behind the flight, 
Sonia! Dodi! . . . He turned and broke 
For the path, with a stumbling run. 


Down by the little white moon-lit thread, 
He rushed thro’ the ghostly wood, 

A living man in a world of the dead, 
To the place where his own home stood. 


For War had “trained” him, strengthened his heart 
To bear that glory agen : 

And he was pitted to play y his part 
At last, in a “ weld of men. 


The embers of his hut still burned ; 
And, in the deep blue gloom, 

His bursting eyeballs yet could see 

A white shape under the apple-tree, 

A naked body, dabbled with red, 
Like a drift of apple-bloom. 


She lay like a broken sacrament 
That the dogs have defiled, 
Sonia! Sonia! Speak to me! 

He babbled like a child. 


The child, the child that lay on her knees... . 
Devil nor man may name 

The things that Europe must not print, 

But only whisper and chuckle and hint, 

Lest the soul of Europe rise in thunder 
And swords melt in the flame. 


She bore the stigmata of sins ¢ 
That devil nor man may tell ; 
For O, good taste, good taste, _taste, 
rains and serves us w 
And the censored truth that dies on ‘earth 
Is the crown of the lords of hell. 


The quiet moon sailed slowly out 
From a grey cloud overhead, 
When, out of the gnarled old apple-tree 
There came a moan and, heavily 
A patter of blood fell, gout by gout 
On the white breast of the dead. 
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There came a moan from the apple-tree, 
And the moon showed him there,— 
The blind man with his arms stretched wide, 
And a nail thro’ his hand on either side, 
A nail thro’ the naked palms of his feet 
And a crown of thorns in his hair. 





Johann knelt down before him, 
“ O brother, O Son of Man, 
It was not ours to doubt or reply 
When the People were led out to die, 
This, this is the end of our Inberty, 
And the goal for which we ran.” 


O, Christ of the little children, . . . 
Over his naked blade 

Johann bowed, bowed and fell, 

Gasping Sonia, Dodi, tell 

Your God in heaven I grow so weary 
Of all that He has made. 


Then, still as frost across the world 
The tender moonlight spread, 

i And, one by one, from the apple-tree 

The drops of blood fell heavily, 

And the blind man that was crucified 
Spake softly, to the dead. 





“ Conquered, we shall conquer ! 
They have not hurt the soul. 
For there is another Captain 
4 Whose legions round us roll, 
; Battling across the wastes of Death ZB 
| Til all be healed and whole. 


Till, members of one Body, 
Our agony shall cease ; 
Till, ike a song thro’ chaos, 
His marching worlds increase ; 
4 Till the souls that sit in darkness 
| Behold the Prince of Peace ; 


Till the dead Cross break in blossom ; 
: Till the God we sacrificed, 
With that same love He gave us, 
Stretch out His arms to save us, 
4 Yea, till God save the People, 
And heal the wounds of Christ. 
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THE GENTLEMAN WHO PASSED. 


AN INCIDENT OF 


Fate is more often ruled 
by character than chance, and 
history furnishes many in- 
stanees ef humble persons who, 
unexpectedly involved in a 
momentous crisis, turn the 
scale one way or the other 
by their independent action. 
Flashing thus into evanescent 
prominence, they set a course 
of events in motion which 
continue to influence the future 
long after they themselves, 
sinking back into their original 
obscurity, have become as com- 
pletely forgotten as their deeds 
were unforeseen. 

One of these determining 
characters in a critical situation 
was Suzanne |’Hopital, wife of 
the postmaster of the little 
Norman town of Nonancourt. 

The drama in which she 
played her part was that of 
the secret and adventurous 
flight of the Chevalier St 
George across France, on his 
way to join Lord Mar’s Re- 
bellion in 1715. To effect or 
prevent his safe arrival in 
Scotland was, at this juncture, 
the object upon which the 
friends and enemies of his 
cause were concentrating their 
utmost efforts. Important his- 
torical personages were en- 
gaged in the struggle, acting on 
one side or the other, but none 
of these decided the issue of the 
eveat: it was the postmistress 
of Nonancourt who, appear- 
ing on the stage at the crisis, 
took command of the situation 
and played the part of fate. 
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The story is told by the 
writers of various contem- 
porary memoirs, all of them 
obviously following the racy 
version given by that inimitable 
raconteur, the Duc de Saint- 
Simon. The latter heard it 
more than once, he says, from 
Madame |’Hopital herself, yet 
his account, starting from a 
mistaken supposition, varies in 
almost every detail from the 
official deposition, legally at- 
tested, taken from the post- 
mistress’s own lips at the time 
of the occurrence. This de- 
position, together with that of 
her husband’s cousin, l’Hopital 
de la Cunelle, and of a soldier 
named Aubry, associated with 
her in the affair, was sup- 
pressed at once for reasons 
of State. The documents. re- 
mained hidden for a century ; 
they were then brought -to 
light by Lémontey, who pub- 
lished them in the appendix to 
his ‘Histoire de la Régence.’ 
They. are supplemented in 
this paper by unpublished in- 
formation collected and written 
down, about fifty years ago, by 
the Abbé Ledanois, curé of la 
Madeleine in Nonancourt, and 
are completed by further facts 
courteously supplied for this 
article by the postmistress’s 
lineal descendant in the fourth 
degree, the present head of the 
l’Hopital family. 


Madame |’Hopital’s maiden 
name was Suzanne de la Cour. 
She was born in 1671 at la 
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Queue -les- Yvelines, a small 
village half-way between Ver- 
sailles and Dreux, whose only 
claim to importance lay in the 
fact that it was the third post- 
station on the main road from 
Paris to the west. A constant 
current of business and news 
flowed through it, not only to 
and from the capital, but be- 
tween the royal chateaux lying 
westward of Paris, where the 


splendour of the “Grand 
Régne” displayed itself in the 
light of the “Roi Soleil.” 


Near by was Versailles, the 
meridian of his glory ; Marly, 
the sumptuous palace-heritage ; 
Saint-Cloud, where Philippe 
d'Orléans, the future Regent, 
held his gay court; and Saint- 
Germain, where the exiled 
Stuarts were sheltered by the 
magnanimous -hospitality of 
the king. 

Suzanne de la Cour, in her 
girlhood, must have been 
familiar with the dark, sad 
face of James II. and the 
7 presence of Mary- 

atrice, and have often seen 
the gallant little Prince of 
Wales and his baby sister, 
for they were well-known 
figures in the neighbourhood, 
stirring the popular imagina- 
tion to the liveliest sympathy 
and interest. When Suzanne 
married and went to live at 
Nonancourt she still remained 
in touch with her old home, 
for her new one lay but a 
day’s journey farther west, a 
post town on the same road. 

Nonancourt, upon the north- 
ern slope of the valley of the 
Avre, bars the great high- 
way to the coast with its 
ancient fortifications. Under 
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the last remnant of the castle 
walls, and close to the site of 
the vanished Porte de Verneuil, 
one can still see the venerable 
post-house to which Suzanne 
de la Cour came as a bride. 
It has probably hardly changed 
since that day, except in so 
far as it has been trans- 
formed by time. There are old 
houses that possess a charm 
like that of old faces, aged in 
witnessing many happenings. 
Though they lose their fresh- 
ness, become time-worn and 
weather-beaten, they mellow 
into a new beauty, touched 
by the sympathy of experi- 
ence and the gentle sadness of 
ancient memories. It has been 
said that walls have ears,—one 
often wishes that they had 
tongues as well to tell us of 
the past, but*the mystery and 
dignity of silence is theirs! 
They keep their counsel while 
we guess at their romance, So 
it is with the old post-house 
of Nonancourt. It stands be- 
tween the present post - office 
and the Hédtel du Cerf, a 
seventeenth -century building 
of considerable distinction and 
excellent proportions. The 
only indication of its former 
use are the half - obliterated 
words, ‘“‘Chevaux de Poste,” 
glimmering faintly through 
coats of recent whitewash. 
Pierre |’Hopital, Suzanne de 
la Cour’s husband, combined 
the profession of master tanner 
with his charge as postmaster. 
This double ocoupation resulted 
in his leaving much of the 
management of the post-house 
in his wife’s hands. His con- 
fidence in her was fully justi- 
fied, and she proved that she 
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the intelligence, judg- 
ment, and executive ability for 
which the French bourgeoise is 
celebrated, and which qualified 
her to be so efficient a partner 
of her husband. Moreover, in 
those days a woman’s sphere 
was in many ways less re- 
stricted than at present. 
Public opinion did not argue 
about her right or fitness for 
responsible work. She did it, 
as a matter of course, when 
the occasion arose, and looked 
after her husband’s and her 
own joint interests in much 
the same spirit as that in 
which the ladies of feudal 
times defended the castles or 
ruled the lands of their absent 
lords. So we hear that Suzanne 
)Hopital took the larger share 
of the postmaster’s duties on 
her own shoulders and dis- 
charged them in a most com- 
petent manner. 
The Dac de Saint-Simon, 
travelling from Versailles to his 
beautiful chateau of La Ferté- 


Vidame, constantly ordered re-. 


lays from Madame l’Hopital, 
and was well acquainted with 
her. He left a record of 
her in his Memoirs, a distinc- 
tion almost sufficient in itself 
to immortalise the name of a 
simple postmistress, and de- 
scribed her as a woman of 
worth, much esteemed in her 
town, having “wit, sense, 
presence of mind, and courage 
in a degree unusual to her 
sex.” 

Not far away, among its 
splendid forests, lay the great 
Monastery of La Trappe, to 
which flowed a constant stream 
of distinguished visitors. Among 
them was James IL, who regu- 
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larly sought its retreat, where 
he tried te ease the sense of 
doom that oppressed his weak 
nature by the exercise of a 
fanatical devotion. 

The exiled monarch died in 
1701, bequeathing to his son 
@ crown of shadows and a 
kingdom of vain hopes. The 
boy was proclaimed by his 
adherents as James III, and 
Louis XIV., the “Champion 
of Legitimacy,” publicly re- 
cognised him as the rightful 
sovereign of Great Britain, con- 
tinuing with generous chivalry 
to support his cause for twelve 
long years, until, in obedience 
to the demands of a political 
necessity, he reluctantly with- 
drew his protection frem the 
unfortunate prince. 

While Queen Mary-Beatrice 
continued to hold her phantom 
court of hungry Jacobites in 
the decadent splendour of St 
Germain, her son found a refuge 
with the Duc de Lorraine at 
Bar-le-Duc, where the good 
Duchess, who was his distant 
kinswoman, did all in her 
power to render his double 
exile tolerable. He was twenty- 
five years old at this time, a 
young, romantic figure, before 
misfortune and disappointment 
had dimmed the prestige of his 
uncrowned royalty. Tall and 
slender, he bore himself with 
graee and striking dignity. His 
face was a thin oval, pale, and 
lightly pock-marked. His eyes 
were those of his race, long and 
narrow, under highly arched 
brows; in expression, mourn- 
ful, sweet, compelling — the 
haunting eyes of Charles I. 
Like him, he had “an air of 
doom,” perhaps not the least 
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of his attractions, especially to 


women, for “ les femmes aiment’ 


les grandes infortunes.” 

On March 31, 1713, the 
treaty which terminated the 
great war between Louis XIV. 
and the Allies was definitely 
signed at Utrecht. It estab- 
lished the Protestant Succes- 
sion in Great Britain, with 
the consent of all Europe, 
and left the Jacobites aban- 
doned and helpless ; for, strong 
as their faction was in itself, 
they relied unduly on foreign 
support. Even the opportunity 
of Anne’s approaching end was 
not sufficient to rouse them to 
determined action, and when 
she died, George of Hanover 
reigned unmolested in her 
place. Before her death an act 
of attainder had been passed 
against James Stuart, stigma- 
tising him as the “ Pretender,” 
and setting the price of 10,000 
pounds sterling upon his head, 
which, remaining in force, was 
productive of more than one 
attempt to assassinate him. 

In the summer of 1715 one 
hears of a suspicious individual 
called “Mr Dean,” of whom 
the Court was very “ diffident,” 
and another, named Douglas, 
who haunted Bar-le-Duc at the 
same time. Though nothing 
could be proved against these 
two at the moment, their ap- 
pearance upon the scene is 
highly significant in view of 
future events. Dean was of 
low origin, and was employed 
as an English spy. Douglas 
had higher pretensions, but was 
not above following the same 
vocation. Little was really 
known about him, except that 
he was Colonel of an Irish 
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regiment in French pay, and 
used the title of Count. But 
in spite of the obscurity of 
his antecedents and his im- 
pecuniosity, Douglas had ob- 
tained a footing in society, 
thanks to his good looks, dis- 
tinguished manners, and that 
meretricious charm which is 
the asset of adventurers. The 
Duc de Saint-Simon owns with 
disgust that he had been duped 
into receiving him at his house, 
yet he had but followed a more 
exalted example, that of the 
Duc d’Orléans himself, who 
admitted Douglas on familiar 
terms. 

The Chevalier St George 
was either more perspicacious 
or better informed as_ to 
Douglas’s real character. For 
when the latter came to Bar- 
le- Due on August 1 and re- 
mained there five days, he said 
“he supposed he must be a 
spy,” but added that “the spy 
could find out nothing that 
mattered”! Yet Bar-le-Duc 
was at this time alive with 
intrigue, and the Prince’s ad- 
herents, at home and abroad, 
were rallying somewhat from 
their disappointment and mak- 
ing an effort to recover lost 
ground. 

While Ormond was fostering 
the flame of rebellion in Eng- 
land, and Mar was preparing 
a rising in Scotland, Lord 
Bolingbroke crossed to France, 
and, as James III.’s Secre- 
tary of State, set himself to 
regain the support of Louis 
XIV. He found a shrewd and 
powerful adversary awaiting 
him in Paris. This was John 
Dalrymple, second Earl of 


Stair, son of the infamous 
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“Glencoe Stair,” recently ap- 
pointed as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary by George I. An 
ardent Whig and enemy to 
the legitimate succession, he 
was @ well-chosen envoy to be 
intrusted with the charge of 
defeating the plans of the 
Stuarts and maintaining the 
interests of his Hanoverian 
master. To accomplish his 
ends, he did not hesitate to 
use methods more fitting for 
a detective than a diplomatist. 
He had an extensive secret 
service in his pay, which gave 
him, to quote Sir Walter Scott, 
“an almost miraculous power 
of acquiring information, and 
enabled him to detect the 
most secret intrigues of the 
Jacobites.” 

But Lord Stair was disliked 
in society and in disfavour at 
Court. Louis XIV. denied 
him audience on account of his 
insolent and aggressive atti- 
tude, and his Minister of State, 
the Marquis de Torcy, refused 
to treat personally with him 
for the same reason. Lord 
Bolingbroke, on the contrary, 
enjoyed the popularity of 
the cause he had embraced, 
and, though not officially re- 
ceived, had access to those in 
authority. 

The old king, weary and 
wavering, swayed by Madame 
de Maintenon’s _ religious 
opinions, and galled by con- 
stant remorse for his abandon- 
ment of the Stuarts, was easily 
persuaded to conspire secretly 
for their restoration, though 
ostensibly adhering to the 
Peace of Utrecht. Boling- 
broke was able to procure his 
influenee with Spain, and ob- 


tained a gift of arms for 10,000 
men, with twelve ships to 
transport them from Havre 
to Scotland. 

The Prince, encouraged by 
his Seeretary’s success, was 
now chafing to leave Bar-le- 
Duc and start for Scotland, 
where the clans were clamour- 
ing for his presence. Boling- 
broke restrained him with 
mistaken prudence. “Impa- 
tience, sir,” he writes, “in your 
circumstances is unavoidable; 
and you would not be what you 
are, was you exempt from it.” 
The Stuarts were all, at one 
time or another, the victims of 
delay, less owing to want of 
initiative than to a trusting 
willingness to be guided by 
advice. So James waited rest- 
lessly at Bar until, weary of 
procrastination, he authorised 
Lord Mar to raise his standard 
in Scotland, and the Rebellion 
broke out, It was an inoppor- 
tune moment, for Louis XIV. 
died on September 1, 1715, 
and consequently the situation 
was altogether changed. 

A child of five was on the 
throne of France, and the reins 
of government were in the 
hands of Philippe d’Orléans. 
With the secret aim of secur- 
ing the crown in the event of 
the little king’s demise, it was 
the Regent’s crafty policy to 
maintain neutrality. And, to 
ensure support in any con- 
tingency, he coquetted with 
each party in turn, without, how- 
ever, committing himself. His 
accession to power was Lord 
Stair’s opportunity. Upon 
his representations the arms 
granted to the Jacobites were 
confiscated, the ships dispersed. 
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The blow was a severe one, 
but, on the other hand, Lord 
Mar was gaining rapid suc- 
cesses in Scotland. The Chev- 
alier’s one chance lay in joining 
the Highland army as quickly 
as might be. 

Lord Bolingbroke, writing 
to Mar on September 20, now 
makes this admission :— 


“I most heartily wish that the 
King had gone two months ago 
with the few arms and little money 
he then had. His embarcation 
under the Popa circumstances 
has grown cult beyond expres- 
sion. Instead of os a ship 
furnished by France for the king’s 
transportation, which we had o 
tain and which I confess I 
thought an article of the greatest 
importance, the whole coast from 
Jutland to Spain is against us, and 
unless the King steals off unknown, 
which to me appears almost impos- 
sible considering the extent of 
country to be traversed and the 
vigilance which is used in every 
part of France, he will either be 
seized or betrayed.” 


Bolingbroke, however, re- 
sourceful though pessimistic, 
had already despatched a 
trusted adherent to St Malo 
to secure a vessel he had 
heard of for his master’s use. 
“Sir Nicholas Girardin,” he 
writes, “is the merchant whom 
we think to depend upon for 
fitting out the ship as intended 
for the Canaries, and we pro- 
pose not to buy but to hire by 
the month and insure.” 

This ship accordingly awaited 
James’s arrival. But in spite 
of all precautions Lord Stair 
got wind of the intended 


journey. He hastened to the 
Regent, extorted an assurance 
from him that he would inter- 
cept the Prince if he set foot 
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on French soil, and posted his 
own spies on the border of 
Lorraine, ready to denounce 
the fugitive should he cross 
the frontier. 

But, as Saint-Simon ex- 
presses it, the Duc d’Orléans 
“ dexterously swam between 
two currents,” and while he 
pacified the British Ambas- 
sador with promises he en- 
couraged Bolingbroke. His 
tortuous policy is somewhat 
difficult to follow, but that 
he was cognisant of James’s 
plans, and not inimical to 
them, is proved by the fact 
that he directed the Maréchal 
d’Huxelles to overlook ships 
waiting on the coast, and that 
the Marquis de Torey supplied 
the incognito traveller with a 
pass and a chaise from the 
Royal stables. Moreover, the 
Chevalier himself announced 
his departure to the Regent 
on the day he was to leave 
Bar -le- Duc,-explaining that 
he had not written sooner 
“because I know the caution 
you have to observe” —a 
phrase that certainly indi- 
cates a secret understanding. 
The Duc d’Orléans’s favour- 
able attitude to the Prince is 
further proved by a letter 
of thanks from the latter, in 
which he says that words fail 
him to express how deeply he 
had been touched by the marks 
of the Duke’s friendship on the 
occasion of his journey. 

It was on October 28 that 
the Chevalier left Bar-le-Duc 
for the Chateau of Commeroy, 
where Charles-Henri de Lor- 
raine, Prince de Vaudemont, 
had arranged a hunting-party 
in his honour for the following 
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day. According to a carefully 
prearranged plan, the Prince 
abandoned the chase in the 
forest, and gaining an ap- 
pointed spot, he changed his 
smart hunting-elothes for a 
plain travelling suit, and 
donned a fair Cavalier’s wig 
which completely altered his 
appearance. Close by a chaise 
was waiting for him. He en- 
tered it and departed post- 
haste. He travelled under the 
name of “Monsieur du Puis.” 
Some accounts say he started 
entirely alone, save for his 
postilion, but Lord Stair re- 
ceived secret information later 
on, probably correct, that he 
was accompanied by his doctor, 
Saint-Paul, who acted as his 
valet. The fugitive used such 
secrecy in his movements that 
the stages of his journey have 
remained a mystery, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing the frontier 
unobserved. In France he 
came upon portraits and de- 
scriptions of himself in the 
post-houses, showing that the 
Regent was playing his double 
game for the English Envoy’s 
benefit, but whatever orders 
had been given for his appre- 
hension, they were not enforced. 
The difficulty was not to elude 
the French officials, but the 
spies of the British Embassy ! 

With astounding rapidity 
Lord Stair was notified that 
the Chevalier had entered the 
kingdom. He hastened to the 
Regent, imparted the news, and, 
insisting upon the terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, demanded 
_ the immediate arrest of the 
Prince. The Duc d’Orléans, un- 
scrupulous though he was, had 
the blood of the Grand Mon- 





arque in his veins. “If you 
can point out toa certainty,” he 
told Lord Stair, “the precise 
plaee where the Chevalier de 
St George may be found, I 
will have him reconducted to 
Lorraine; but,” he added with 
hauteur, “I am not obliged to 
be either spy or gaoler for 
King George!” The discom- 
fited Earl was obliged to 
withdraw, but redoubled his 
efforts. He returned on Nov- 
ember 8, and stated the day 
and hour when the Prince 
would reach Ch&teau-Thierry. 
The Regent pointed to the 
Major of the Guards, who 
happened to be in the room. 
“Mon cher Lord,” he said 
blandly, “here is Monsieur de 
Contades on the point of de- 
parting with an order to arrest 
the Pretender!” 

Now the Marquis de Con- 
tades, besides being a good 
soldier, was a courtier of im- 
mense tact who had frequently 
been intrusted with important 
and delicate missions. He was 
in the Duke’s confidenee, and 
whether he had received private 
instructions or not, knew how to 
act. He took leave on the spot 
and left for Chiteau-Thierry. 
After a few days he returned 
—without the Prince—and 
gave a detailed account of 
how he had failed in finding 
him, or in obtaining any clue 
as to his movements. 

Lerd Stair, enraged, now 
determined to rely solely upon 
his own resources, and planned 
a bold coup-de-main. He 
needed experienced assistance 
of a peculiar kind to carry it 
out, The man he considered 
best qualified to supply it was 
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the Colonel Douglas who had 
visited Bar-le-Duc in the pre- 
vious August. He sent for 
him, and giving him a pass- 
port for himself and three 
others for the companions he 
would take with him, he de- 
spatched him to waylay the 
Prince upon the western road, 
where he knew he was to pass. 
But the British Ambassador 
had no power to arrest polit- 
ical prisoners on French soil. 
By what alternative did he 
expect to stop the fugitive’s 
journey? Did he meditate a 
crime to rid his master of the 
last scion of a rival race? or 
did the adventurer he used 
exceed his instructions? 

Meanwhile the Chevalier, 
having safely crossed Monsieur 
de Contades on the road, made 
a sudden digression in his route. 
He decided to stop at Chaillot, 
where his mother could meet 
him, and where he could con- 
sult some of his chief advisers 
before starting on his great 
adventure. And here he peace- 
fully spent Sunday the 10th of 
November surrounded by his 
friends, while Douglas, un- 
aware of his halt, posted along 
the western road in advance 
of him with Stair’s passport in 
his pocket and murder in his 
thoughts. 


On this same 10th of Nov- 
ember, at Nonancourt, just as 
Mass was over and the towns- 
folk were going home to their 
Sunday dinners, a chaise drawn 
by a pair of horses and accom- 
panied by two mounted ser- 
vants clattered through the 
Porte de Dreux and stopped 


at the post-house gates. A 
large handsome man, fashion- 
ably dressed in a pale-grey 
cloth coat lined with blue 
velvet, descended hastily and 
entered the house. He ordered 
a bottle of wine, and per- 
emptorily asked to speak with 
the postmaster. 

Pierre |’Hopital, as it hap- 
pened, was away from home, 
and Madame |’ Hopital was alone 
in charge of the post-house. 
She therefore obeyed the 
stranger's summons, and went 
upstairs to the private parlour 
where the servants had con- 
ducted him, believing him to 
be a person of importance. 
She was experienced in all 
types of travellers, and im- 
mediately recognised this one 
to be an Englishman. She also 
noted that he seemed anxious 
and agitated. Without pre- 
amble he began to question 
her. Had a gentleman lately 
passed in a chaise similar to 
his own? If so, what was 
his appearance? Was he an 
Englishman like himself? Was 
he tall and slender, with a 
thin, oval face, slightly pock- 
marked, and did he wear a 
blond wig? 

The postmistress quietly 
observed the stranger as she 
listened to his inquiries. In 
spite of his good looks and 
smart clothes, something in 
his manner roused a feeling of 
distrust in her. She answered 
rather shortly that a chaise 
had passed recently, but that 
she had not noticed what 
the occupant was like. Not 
satisfied with this reply, the 
Englishman then demanded 
to see the postilion who had 
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driven the vehicle. Madame 
YHopital sent for him and 
remained in the “room while 
he, in his turn, was cross- 
questioned. The man seemed 
stupid, and could give no 
definite information. He could 
not tell, he said, whether the 
last gentleman he had 
served was English or not. 
He only knew that he did 
not understand his way of 
speaking, which was different 
from theirs. This detail 
seemed to impress the stranger. 
He decided to continue his 
journey towards Caen. He 
ordered dinner to be brought 
to him while a relay of three 
horses was prepared. Now 
this surprised the postmistress, 
for he had arrived with four. 
She went down to _ the 
kitchen, where she found one 
of the strange servants, and 
asked him if he or his com- 
panion was to mount behind 
the chaise, instead of riding? 
He answered no, that he was 
going to remain where he 
was; adding that he had 
already been twenty-two days 
in the saddle, and was worn 
out! 

Madame I’Hopital said 
nothing, though she disliked 
the man as much as his 
master. Her suspicion was 
justified, for his name, as 
stated in the depositions, was 
Thomas Deanne, and he was 
undoubtedly that Dean, the spy, 
already heard of at Bar-le- 
Duc. While dinner was being 
served to the guest upstairs 
and the chaise was being got 
ready, the postmistress had 
a visit from her husband’s 
kinsman, Nicolas 1’Hopital, 


Sieur de la Cunelle. The 
weather was cold, so they 
drew up to the big fire burn- 
ing pleasantly in the “Salle.” 
Presently the Englishman 
came down and joined them 
by the hearth to warm him- 
self before starting. Drawing 
a map from the pocket of his 
coat, he opened it and showed 
it to the others, pointing out 
that it was a plan of all the 
roads in France (probably a 
rare possession in those days), 
and mentioned casually that 
it had been given to him by 
Monsieur le Marquis de Torcy 
himself! If he intended to 
impress his hostess with the 
name of the Grand-Maitre des 
Postes he did not succeed, for 
Madame |’Hopital had already 
formed a shrewd opinion of 
the stranger. 

“Shall you stay here long?” 
she asked Dean, as soon as the 
others had gone. 

“T don’t know,” he replied 
uncertainly ; “three or four 
days perhaps.” 

“And your master—will he 
return soon?” pursued the 
postmistress. But the man 
evaded the question. 

“T have no master,” he 
answered surlily ; “I am master 
myself!” 

“In that case,” she retorted 
promptly, and not without a 
touch of irony, “who is the 
other gentleman ?” 

“His name is Douglas,” 
answered Dean; “he is a 
man of means in England.” 
And here this genial conversa- 
tion ended. 

Towards evening he strolled 
into the stables, and found the 
postilion who had driven 
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Douglas the last stage of his 
journey. “My friend,” said 
Dean to him insinuatingly, ‘if 
a chaise passes with an Eng- 
lishman in it, eome and wake 
me ! ” 

Not satisfied, however, with 
this preeaution, he asked the 
same of Madame |’Hopital’s 
servants, and promised them 
money if they notified him 
promptly. 

“The gentleman he _ ex- 
peeted,” he told every one, 
“was a friend of Count 
Douglas’s, and it was import- 
ant he should not miss him.” 

The explanation was plaus- 
ible enough, and the post- 
mistress had no reason to 
doubt it. Nevertheless the 
two Englishmen’s extreme 
anxiety to meet this elusive 
traveller appeared to her mys- 
terious! She had distrusted 
Douglas, and she more than 
suspected Dean of being a 
scoundrel. Accordingly, after 
supper, she watched him go up 
to bed, noting that he took his 
loaded blunderbuss with him. 

The next day was the 11th of 
November, the Feast of Saint 
Martin. 

Madame |’Hopital was up 
early. Looking out into the 
chilly dawn, between six and 
seven, she saw two horsemen 
approaching the post - house, 
Whether she imagined one of 
these to be the expected travel- 
ler or not, she evidently wished 
to assure herself about Dean, 
for she went to his room in 
person and told him there were 
arrivals below. Dean imme- 
diately jumped out of bed and 
ran to the window which over- 
looked the street, but, seeing 


the newcomers were riding, he 
said that he was only concerned 
with a chaise, Shortly after 
a vehicle of this description 
really did drive up. 

“Here is your chaise,” the 
postmistress called from the 
foot of the stairs. 

Thereupon Dean _ rushed 
down, excited and half-dressed. 
He had not even taken the 
time to pull up his stockings 
(“d’accommoder ses bas”’), re- 
lates Madame 1l’Hopital, in 
whom, womanlike, this sign of 
slovenliness roused fresh dis- 
like. She saw him go into the 
courtyard, just glance at the 
chaise and the solitary occupant 
alighting from it, then retreat 
hastily and run up to his room 
again, saying as he passed her 
on the threshold that this was 
not the man he was looking for. 
Nevertheless, as the traveller 
approached, Madame |’Hopital 
recognised the original of 
Douglas’s description: he was 
tall and slender, pale, slightly 
pock-marked, and wore a blond 
wig! He was plainly, even 
poorly dressed, wearing a long 
drab-coloured cloak, lined with 
serge of the same shade, over a 
black coat and breeches, black 
stockings, and top-boots; the 
only touch of elegance in his at- 
tire being a scarlet jacket faced 
with delicate white taffetas 
silk, showing beneath his waist- 
eoat. In spite ef the extreme 
simplicity of his appearance, 
the postmistress’s practised eye 
immediately detected in him a 
guest of a very different type 
from that of the showy 
Douglas. She led him through 
the kitchen into the private 
parlour behind it, and herself 
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brought him the modest half- 
bottle of wine he asked for and 
a little food. 

As she busied herself attend- 
ing to his wants, she suddenly 
caught sight of Dean peering 
through the half-open door, his 
blunderbuss in his hand and 
his eyes fixed upon the traveller, 
who was sipping his wine un- 
suspectingly. He scrutinised 
him from head to foot, then 
apparently satisfied with his in- 
vestigation, he drew back into 
the kitchen and began to fumble 
with his musket, which seemed 
to be broken ; he unloaded, and 
hastily repaired and primed it. 

Madame |’Hopital watched 
him, petrified by a sudden 
horrible certainty. In a flash 
she realised the object of 
Douglas’s questions and man- 
ceuvres; they were tracking 
the solitary traveller with in- 
tent to murder him! She in- 
stantly resolved to warn and 
save the intended victim. 

Dean had loaded his blunder- 
buss and slipped out to the 
stables, where she instantly 
followed him and overheard 
him ordering a postilion to 
saddle his horse immediately, 
“as he meant to follow the 
chaise with the English 
traveller.” To the postmis- 
tress this was full of sinister 
meaning, and confirmed her 
worst fears. She hastened 
back to the parlour, to find 
that the gentleman in the 
fair wig had already finished 
his short meal, left the house, 
and entered the chaise, as if 
very anxious to continue his 
journey. 

In hurrying out to try and 
delay him, she met Dean on 


the threshold, booted, spurred, 
and ready to mount. He 
stopped her and gave her a 
mysterious message for Doug- 
las. ‘Tell him,” he said, “that 
I will come back to-night if 
I can. If not, I will go he 
knows where !” 

There was not a moment to 
be lost, but Madame |’Hopital 
dared not warn the traveller 
with Dean standing by. So 
turning to a friend who hap- 
pened to be in the house, and 
whom she refers to in her 
deposition simply as Antoine, 
she hurriedly told him what she 
had seen, and her conclusion. 

“Certainly your’ suspicions 
are justified,” he said. “The 
traveller should be warned.” 
And he hastened out, at her 
request, to stop the chaise, 
which was about to start. 

A moment later Madame 
l’Hopital was able to slip out, 
unnoticed by Dean. She ran 
to the carriage, and mount- 
ing the step so that she 
could speak to the occupant 
without being overheard, she 
whispered quickly, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
are you threatened with any 
danger on the road?” The 
traveller, startled by the sud- 
denness of the query, appar- 
ently had no answer ready, 
for she asked again, anxiously, 
“Are you carrying a large 
sum of money with you, for 
which you might be attacked ?” 
Her question proved that she 
believed the motive for the 
intended crime to be robbery, 
and was still entirely unaware 
of the identity of the distin- 
guished gentleman in the 
shabby clothes. 

Supposing that the traveller 
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did not understand, she rapidly 
explained her fears, told him of 
Douglas, who had closely in- 
quired concerning a person of 
his description, and of the 
servant he had left behind; 
that she had detected this 
same man watching him 
ominously, and knew that he 
was preparing to follow the 
chaise armed with a loaded 
musket. The warning was 
clear, yet for a moment the 
traveller hesitated. 

“‘Stay here,” urged Madame 
lHopital earnestly, adding 
simply and truly, “ While you 
are in my house you are safe,” 

Fortunately for himself, he 
believed her. She slipped back 
into the house, and a moment 
later he followed her, leaving 
the chaise standing as if he 
meant to return to it. 

Now as the identity of the 
gentleman in the fair wig is 
scrupulously suppressed in the 
official documents, and he is 
referred to from beginning to 
end of the depositions only as 
“the traveller” (le courrier), 
there is no clue as to the exact 
moment when he _ revealed 
himself to the postmistress, 
It must have been when he 
rejoined his hostess in the 
private parlour of the post- 
house that he made the dra- 
matic disclosure that he was 
James Stuart, King of Eng- 
land, attempting alone and 
disguised to reach the ship 
and friends awaiting him at 
St Malo! 

It was a royal instinct of 
the Stuarts to know how and 
where to trust, and when they 
trusted it was with a generous 
confidenee that was seldom at 


fault. Declaring that he owed 
his life to her, the Chevalier 
placed himself and his fate un- 
reservedly in Madame |’Hopi- 
tal’s hands. He told her that 
he knew four men were pursu- 
ing him with murderous intent, 
One of these he had already 
eluded between Paris and 
Nonancourt, and learnt from 
her that Douglas and another 
were evidently waiting to way- 
lay him on the Caen road. 
With Dean, therefore, keeping 
watch over his movements, 
and the other assassins barring 
his way, the unfortunate Prince 
was caught in a trap from 
which there appeared to be no 
means of escape, yet to delay 
meant the failure of all his 
hopes. He must reach the 
coast at all risks! If Dean 
could be detained on Madame 
VHopital’s evidence, with the 
assistance of the town magis- 
trates, he believed that he 
might still escape and reach 
his destination. 

The problem was no easy one 
while the spy patrolled the 
courtyard, watching the empty 
chaise and the post-house door, 
yet Madame I’Hopital proved 
equal to the occasion. Its mag- 
nitude did not fiuster her. She 
thought and decided promptly. 
She sent a messenger to sum- 
mon her cousin, Monsieur de la 
Cunelle, whose official capacity 
as “Contréleur des Exploits ” 
assured him a respect and 
attention which would be in- 
valuable in the emergency. He 
came directly, an honest and 
intelligent man, whom she did 
well to trust and to recommend 
to the Prince’s confidence. The 
Chevalier explained the diffi- 
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culty of the situation to him, 
and told him of his wish to 
claim official protection, stating 
that he travelled with the 
knowledge of the Regent, and 
was provided with credentials 
from Monsieur de Torcy. In 
answer to his question what 
magistrates there were in the 
town to whom he could apply, 
Monsieur de la Cunelle replied 
that there were Monsieur le 
Vicomte and the Lieutenant- 
Criminel. The Vicomte was a 
sort of royal provost, who 
administered the town as a 
domain of the crown. His 
title did not imply nobility 
but was derived from his office, 
which was rather administra- 
tive than executive. The 
‘‘ Lieutenant-Criminel,” on the 
other hand, was a police official, 
whose duty it was to maintain 
law and order, watch over the 
public safety, and issue war- 
rants of arrest. He, therefore, 
was the person to whom the 
prince should apply, and, to 
avoid any publicity, they de- 
cided to seek him at his own 
lodging. 

Dean still stood on guard in 
the courtyard, but the party 
left the house secretly at the 
back by a low arched door, 
pierced in the thickness of the 
old fortifications, leading to a 
lane behind. Following this 
for a short distance, and re- 
entering the town again at a 
different point, they hurried to 
the house of the Lieutenant- 
Criminel, only to be told that 
he was away from home, 
Without loss of time they has- 
tened on to the residence of 
the Vicomte, who fortunately 
was within. At the Chevalier’s 


request to speak to him alone 
the two withdrew together. 
How much or how little the 
Prince divulged there are no 
means of knowing, but one 
gathers that the Vicomte was 
deeply impressed by the ex- 
igency of the affair and the 
extreme delicacy of the situ- 
ation. He realised at once the 
need of secrecy, for fear of com- 
promising those in the highest 
authority, and the importance 
of furthering the traveller 
promptly and safely on his 
way. 

Yet, bound by the red-tape 
of officialism, Monsieur le 
Vicomte dared not act upon 
his own authority, or encroach 
on the absent Lieutenant- 
Criminel’s functions by arrest- 
ing Dean: he therefore de- 
spatched a mounted messenger 
post-haste to the Intendant de 
Normandie (governor of the 
province), who happened to be 
near by, at Evreux. Then, 
after a hasty consultation with 
Monsieur de la Cunelle, it was 
decided that the traveller 
should be the Contrdleur’s 
guest, as he could not return 
to the post-house, where Dean 
still waited like a cat before 
an empty mouse-hole. 

Accordingly- the party set 
out, accompanied this time by 
the Vicomte, and threaded the 
narrow streets as unconcern- 
edly as possible, watched never- 
theless by many of the towns- 
folk, who were enjoying an idle 
holiday. It was already mid- 
day when they reached the 
Contrdéleur’s house. The Prince, 
feeling that much precious time 
had been wasted, and averse 
above all things to delay, de- 
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clared his wish to set out 
directly on horseback, in a 
fresh disguise. With help this 
would be feasible; the only 
thing that daunted him was 
the idea of undertaking his 
further journey alone. He re- 
quired the services of someone 
on whom he could rely. “Was 
there no gentleman in the 
neighbourhood,” he asked, 
“who would accompany him?” 
They knew of no gentleman, 
they said, but suggested a 
soldier of the ‘‘Gardes Fran- 
gaises,” Louis Aubry, by chance 
now staying in the town, a 
reliable man whom they could 
vouch for. 

Aubry gives his own ac- 
count of the affair, and tells 
how the Contréleur des Ex- 
ploits came to ask him if he 
could accompany a gentleman 
on a journey. “He appears to 
be a person of distinction,” ex- 
plained Monsieur de la Cunelle 
impressively. “He travels with 
orders from H.R.H. the Regent 
and the Marquis de Torcy on 
affairs of the King.” Anxious 
to obtain Aubry’s services, he 
suggested that if the latter 
would oblige the traveller it 
might make his fortune. To 
which the soldier replied sim- 
ply: “If the affair concerns 
the service of my king, I am 
ready to march.” 

So without more words they 
proceeded to Monsieur de la 
Cunelle’s house, where the 
traveller, without disclosing 
his identity to Aubry, told 
him of his danger, and asked 
him if he would take the risk 
of escorting him—adding, with 
that dignified and gracious 
charm so irresistible and so 


different from la Cunelle’s form 
of persuasion, “that it would 
give him pleasure if Aubry 
would follow him.” Aubry 
readily assented, and they 


‘ proceeded to discuss the route 


they would take. 

Meanwhile Madame |!’Hopi- 
tal, acting on the Prince’s sug- 
gestion that he should disguise 
himself as an ecclesiastic, had 
procured what he needed. Her 
husband’s nephew was chaplain 
of the “Hétel Dieu,” or hos- 
pital of the town. From him 
she had obtained the full outfit 
of an abbé—the clothes, bands, 
and hat, as well as a small, 
smooth, brown wig, which 
formed a marked contrast to 
the Cavalier’s locks in which 
the Prince had been seen 
in the town, and which had 
formed so important an item in 
Douglas’s description of him. 

While the Chevalier donned 
this new disguise, helped by 
Aubry, Madame |’Hopital had 
to accomplish the critical feat 
of transferring the royal 
chaise - poste from the post- 
house gates, where it still 
waited, to a secret shelter. 
This manceuvre was cleverly 
executed under her directions 
without attracting the notice 
of Dean, who, we imagine, 
had succumbed to the gener- 
ous refreshment ordered for 
him by Madame |’Hopital be- 
fore she left the post - house. 
For Dean’s unmistakably fud- 
dled condition, though not al- 
luded to by the postmistress 
herself, is a point in the story 
upon which St Simon and 
Duclos insist with relish. 

After ordering horses to be 
breught to Monsieur de la 
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Cunelle’s door by a trusty pos- 
tilion, Madame l’Hopital re- 
turned to the Prinee, now 
transformed into an elegant 
young abbé. She consulted 
him about the necessity, fore- 
seen by her practical mind, of 
misleading Dean, and proposed 
telling him that “the traveller 
had met a friend and gone 
with him to Anet,”—an idea 
which the Chevalier heartily 
applauded. Experience in the 
art of mystification had already 
made him an adept therein, and 
he forgot no precautions. He 
asked to have his portmanteau, 
which had been rescued from 
the chaise, concealed in a 
linen bag; and fearing that 
Aubry’s uniform might at- 
tract attention, proposed that 
he also should be disguised. 
Monsieur de la Cunelle was 
able to supply a suit of grey 
“ pinchina ” (thick cloth), edged 
with silver, belonging to him- 
self, These garments and the 
accoutrements of his horse 
were given outright to Aubry 
by the Prince, who left the 
chaise with the Contréleur as 
a security for the future pay- 
ment of his debt. He then 
handed the soldier two louis 
d’or wherewith to pay the 
expenses of the road,—a royal 
touch, revealing that he was 
accustomed to have these de- 
tails settled for him. 

It was now close upon four 
o’clock and growing dark, so, 
all being ready, the Prince 
turned to bid his friends fare- 
well, He thanked them warmly 
for the great services they had 
rendered him, which he de- 
clared he would never forget. 
He promised to recommend 


them at the French Court, and 
pledged himself to confer high 
favours on his benefactress 
when he should ascend his 
throne. He intrusted Madame 
VHopital with a letter to his 
mother, and, removing the em- 
broidered ribbon of an order he 
was wearing, he gave it to her 
as a token of his gratitude and 
remembrance. Then quickly 
mounting his horse in his 
abbé’s dress, followed by the 
reliable Aubry, the son of the 
last Stuart king passed out of 
the western gate of Nonancourt 
and rode away into the grey 
dusk of the short November 
day, which soon hid him from 
Madame l’Hopital’s anxious 
eyes. 

But it was not everything to 
have despatched the fugitive 
safely on his way; the most 
difficult part of the brave post- 
mistress’s work still remained 
to be done, for she had to face 
the scoundrel under her roof, 
throw dust in his eyes, and 
detain him until his intended 
victim had escaped, and the 
representatives of the law 
arrived from Evreux to relieve 
her of his presence. 

As soon as the prince had 
started she returned to the 
post- house alone. Dean’s 
horse still stood saddled in the 
yard, but the man himself was 
lolling by the fire within, un- 
conscious that the chaise was 
no longer before the door. 
Roused by the entrance of 
the postmistress, he started 
up in alarm, noticed that the 
carriage had gone, and that 
there was no sign of the 
traveller. 

“Where is he?” he de- 
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manded, surprised and agitated: 
Madame |’Hopital replied un- 
concernedly that the gentleman 
he referred to had changed his 
plans. He had met a friend 
and gone with him to Anet. 

“ What’s Anet ?” asked Dean, 
bewildered. 

Madame |’Hopital obligingly 
enlightened him about the 
chateau, its owner, and situ- 
ation. 

Dean’s first instinct was to 
mount and pursue the traveller, 
but he hesitated, reflecting that 
he might fail to track his prey 
and would certainly miss 
Douglas if he left the post- 
house, to which he expected 
him to return. Doubtless it 
would have been easier for 
Madame l’Hopital to get rid 
of him on a false scent, but to 
delay him at Nonancourt was 
safer, so she encouraged him 
to remain. The traveller, she 
told him confidentially, meant 
to stay at Anet for four or five 
days, and would then again 
pass through the town. This 
decided Dean. He resolved to 
wait, and ordered his horse to 
be unsaddled and stabled. 

Having managed this affair 
successfully, the postmistress 
wrote a rapid but full account 
of everything that had occurred 
to the Grand-Maitre des Postes, 
the Marquis de Torcy, and 
sent the letter to him by a 
trustworthy servant. Thus 
the incident promptly became 
known in high places. The 
Regent was informed of it 
by his Minister, and the sad 
Queen, anxiously waiting for 
news of her son at St Germain, 
must have heard of it from the 
same source, for Monsieur de 


Torcy was her personal friend. 
She immediately sent one of 
her equerries to ascertain in 
detail what had happened. 

Meanwhile the Intendant, 
Monsieur Roujault, had re- 
ceived the Vicomte’s message 
at Evreux. He instantly de- 
spatched a troop of his maré- 
chausée (mounted police), under 
the command of an officer 
named Louis Pelet, with in- 
structions to seize Dean, bring 
him to Evreux, and arrest 
any other suspicious persons. 
Pelet tells how he arrived in 
Nonancourt on November 13 
and rode straight to the post- 
house, where he surprised Dean. 
Demanding his passport, he 
noted that it was signed by 
Lord Stair, the British Ambas- 
sador. Unconcerned, however, 
with the etiquette of foreign 
relations, he pocketed the docu- 
ment and arrested the bearer, 
confiscating the broken blun- 
derbuss, which he _ confided 
to Madame l’Hopital’s safe- 
keeping. 

At this juncture another 
member of the plot appeared 
suddenly on the scene. This 
was a young Frenchman, Louis 
Verdun, who had dashed up 
in a chaise and now entered 
the post-house, calling in an 
imperious manner for fresh 
horses to continue his journey. 
He walked straight into Pelet, 
who, shrewdly suspicious, asked 
him authoritatively where he 
came from. 

“From Paris,” replied the 
young man haughtily, “on 
business of the British Am- 
bassador !” 

The officer, jumping to an 
obvious conclusion, pursued his 
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interrogation, and Verdun, see- 
ing that denial was useless, 
admitted that he had a letter 
for Count Douglas, whom he 
expected to overtake between 
Evreux and “la Riviére de Thi- 
bouville ” (Thiberville), on the 
way to Caen. Asked whether 
he knew Dean, Verdun replied 
in the negative, but his pass- 
port was a duplicate of the 
latter’s, also signed by Lord 
Stair. 

Pelet, who says he had 
“made his reflections,” pos- 
sessed himself of this passport 
and the letter to Douglas, and 
told Verdun he must accom- 
pany him and give an account 
of himself to Monsieur 1’Inten- 
dant, considerately pointing out 
that Evreux was on his route 
in any case. After rapidly 
drawing up his report, Pelet 
departed with his two prisoners, 
surrounded by their guard. 

It must have been with great 
relief that Madame 1|’Hopital 
watched them ride toward 
the Porte de Verneuil, but her 
thoughts probably soon left 
them to follow the Prince, 
who, two nights before, had 
passed through the same gate 
and vanished into the cold, 
mysterious darkness! What 
had happened to him, this 
young king by right divine, 
who had trusted her and turned 
to her for help? Had he 
escaped the dangers that beset 
his path —a lonely wanderer, 
with a price upon his head, 
dodging paid assassins on his 
flight through a forbidden land? 
But no news came of him for 
two more days. Then on the 
evening of Friday the 15th 
Aubry returned, and reported 
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that he had attended the tra- 
veller as far as Falaise (passing 
through Verneuil and Argen- 
tan), and had seen him start 
alone for Condé, whence he 
said “he intended to visit 
several seaports.” The gentle- 
man had given him a parting 
present of three “louis d’or,” 
telling him that he felt safe at 
present ; that those who had 
tried to waylay him had not 
known their work; and that 
the whole affair should be pub- 
lished when he returned, for he 
knew he would succeed in that 
which he had undertaken. 

Meanwhile the two prisoners 
had been consigned to the jail 
in Evreux, pending an investi- 
gation by the Grand-Prevét, 
for which he caused the deposi- 
tions, so frequently quoted, to 
be taken down at Nonancourt. 

t before he received them, 
the Regent sent a letter, 
written by his own hand, 
ordering Dean and Verdun 
to be transferred mysteriously 
by night to Rouen, there to be 
examined by the Intendant 
himself. Yet these proceedings 
had no sooner begun than a 
second message arrived from 
the Duc d'Orléans, cancelling 
all previous instructions and 
commanding the immediate 
release of the prisoners. This 
was a concession to Lord Stair, 
who boldly claimed the men as 
his servants. 

The depositions, so compro- 
mising to the policy of the 
Regent and to the credit of 
the British Embassy, were 
immediately sent to Paris, 
where they were safely locked 
up among the secret archives of 
the reign, and the incident they 
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referred to was thus authori- 
tatively closed and sealed. 


But though an incident may 
be officially suppressed, no 
human power can stop a course 
of events once set in motion, 
and every story has its sequel. 

As has been said, Queen 
Mary-Beatrice sent an Equerry 
to inquire into the affair of the 
post-house. He did not go 
to Nonancourt itself, but to 
the Priory of Estrées, where 
Monsieur de la Cunelle met 
him and told him the whole 
story.! 
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The Queen sent Monsieur de 
la Cunelle an order and gracious 
messages, but she wished to 
convey her gratitude to Madame 
lHopital in her own way. She 
begged her to come to St Ger- 
main to tell her about her son’s 
escape and to accept her thanks 
in person for having saved his 
life. It was a simple and 
womanly action, which must 
have pleased and _ touched 
Madame |’Hopital more deeply 
than any formal tribute could 
have done. She went to St 
Germain. The Queen reeeived 
her, treated her with marked 
consideration, and, as Saint- 








1 The following are two letters, in very faulty French, sent by the Equerry 
(de Sheridan) to Monsieur de la Cunelle, after his return to St Germain :— 


Sr Germarn-en-Laye, le 29 du 9bre 1715, 
MonsIEUR,—J’ai recu la vétre avec la chaise—en un mot vous pouvés compter, 
quand l’occasion présentera sur tout le service possible que vous pouvés espérer 
de la Reine pour toute honnéteté et de bon cour que vous avés servi cet 
gentilhomme qui a passé. Je vous assure que je a fait votre cour et eelle de 
votre cousine bien fort auprés de la Reine. Toutes nos affaires de l’autre céisté 
va bien Dieu merci.—Je suis, Monsieur, avec toute l’estime imaginable votre 

trés humble serviteur, D’SHERIDAN. 


Srr,—I have received yours with the chaise. In a word you can rely, when 
the opportunity occurs, on all possible service which you could hope for from the 
Queen, in return for the civility and goodwill with which you helped that 
gentleman who passed. I assure you that I have earnestly courted the favour of 
the Queen for you and your cousin. All our affairs on the other side prosper, 
thank God.—I am, Sir, with all imaginable esteem, your very humble servant, 

D’SHERIDAN, 


A Sr Gremarn, le 10 du Xbre 1715. 
J’ai recu, Monsieur, l’honneur de celle que vous m’avés écrit. Je vous envoie 
ici Pordre que vous avés demandé. J’ai n’peut pas bien lire celle de Mademoiselle 
votre cousine ; mais pour la carabine, nous n’avons rien 4 faire avec ni avec rien 
qui appartienne 4 cest malheureux ; elle n’a que de la rendre ou faire comme elle 
le trouvera & propost—on dit que le prétendu comte de Duglas est défendu de 
venir 4 la cour par Monseigneur le Regent.—Je suis, Monsieur, avec toute la 

sincérité imaginable votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
D’SHERIDAN. 


I have received, Sir, the honour of your communication. I send you herewith 
the order you asked for. I cannot altogether decipher your cousin’s letter, but 
as regards the carbine, we have nothing to do with it, nor with anything 
belonging to that wretch; she may return it or dispose of it as she deems 
advisable. It is rumoured that the pretended Count of Douglas has been 
forbidden the Court by Monseigneur the Regent.—I am, Sir, with all imaginable 
sincerity, your very humble and very obedient servant, D’SHERIDAN. 
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Simon expresses it, ‘‘ thanked 
and caressed her much.” 

But though the Queen was 
so poor that she could not 
reward Madame l’Hopital as 
she would have wished, or 
even, if we were to believe 
Saint-Simon’s statement, in- 
demnify her for the expenses 
she had incurred, she gave her 
a souvenir at parting to mark 
her gratitude. This was a 
miniature of herself, framed in 
brilliants. Some time after 
the Prince also sent her his 
own miniature, similarly set in 
diamonds. 

In Nonancourt the nine days’ 
wonder soon faded from the 
public mind, time passed un- 
eventfully, and, for twenty- 
five years after her return from 
St Germain, Madame |’ Hopital 
continued to fulfil her duties 
unchanged, save for the memory 
of the incident that had dis- 
tinguished her life. She died 
as she had lived, the post- 
mistress of Nonancourt, be- 
queathing to her descendants 
the two royal miniatures and a 
possession she treasured even 
more dearly, the ribbon which 
her Prince had worn and given 
to her. 

Twelve years after her death 
this gold-embroidered band was 
made into an alms-bag by her 
daughter-in-law, and presented 
to the Church of la Madeleine, 


where it remained in use un- 
til the Revolution. But the 
VHopital family left Nonan- 
court during these troubled 
years, the bag fell into dis- 
repair, and its origin was for- 
gotten. It would have dis- 
appeared without record had 
not a lucky chance, in 1858, 
revealed a slip of paper, hidden 
between the embroidery and 
the worn silk lining, bear- 
ing this message from the 
past— 

“ Jesuis le cordon de Jacques, 
dernier roi de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, dernier roi de la famille 
des Stuarts. Si vous voulés 
savoir comme je suis parvenu 
jusqu’s faire cet ornement, 
voiés les anecdottes du temps, 
comme: Histoire dela Régence 
du Duc d’Orléans sous la min- 
orité de Louis XV.: Comme: Sa 
vie privée: enfin: Anecdottes 
des régnes de Louis XIV. et 
Louis XV. Donné & l’Eglise 
en 1753 & Monsieur Héron, euré 
dudit lieu, par Madame |’Ho- 
pital, Maitresse de poste.”?! 

A few years ago a tattered 
scrap of silk, said to be the 
remains of the historical alms- 
bag, was still preserved in the 
church. Now, even this frag- 
ment has vanished, and with 
it the last memory left in 
Nonancourt of the “gentleman 
who passed.” 

THEODORA DEHON. 








1 “T am the ribbon of James, last King of Great Britain, last King of the 
House of Stuart. If you would know how I became this ornament, consult the 
anecdotes of the time, such as: A History of the Regency of the Duc d’Orléans 
during the minority of Louis XV. ; such as his Private Life ; in short, anecdotes 
of the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV.——Given to this Church in 1753, and 
to Monsieur Héron, curé of the said place, by Madame l’Hopital, postmistress,” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE GHILZAIS WIFE. 


‘** For whither thou goest, I will go; .. . 


and thy people 


shall be my people.” —The Book of Ruth. 


THE “Craft” is a very 
wonderful thing, there is no 
doubt about that, quite apart 
from the truth or otherwise of 
its traditional foundation by 
Royal Solomon. At times it 
shows its members many a 
queer byway of life, and brings 
them up against folk whom 
they would otherwise pass by 
in the wayside. The world 
has many a sidelight for those 
who tarry awhile to look, and 
whom the gift of human sym- 
pathy may at times illumine. 
If so be the onlooker is a 
Master Mason, then will his 
opportunities be doubled. 

A couple of years or so ago 
I chanced to be travelling from 
Rangoon to Colombo, and 
thenee on to Bombay by an 
Australian boat. It was the 
monsoon, and foul at that, so 
the saloon passengers were 
few, and most of those below, 
while huddled wet mise 
personified was the lot of the 
steerage, many of whom were 
natives of India doing the 
short passage. These seemed 
mostly Muhammadans of the 
trader class, who frequent the 
seaports of the Empire and 
are to be found trading wher- 
ever the British flag flies, and 
under many another flag as 
well. The second day out 
from Colombo we were having 
it as bad as it can jbe in the 


Indian Ocean in monsoon time, 
and I had struggled on deck 
for a little fresh air. Holding 
on to the rail, I stood looking 
at the unhappy humans in the 
waist, huddled up in blankets 
and swept with spray, too 
listless even to seek shelter 
below. As my eye wandered 
over the scene I became aware 
that a Freemason was calling 
me. I rubbed my eyes that 
were wet with spray, but could 
see only a dozen figures in their 
blankets. I climbed with diffi- 
culty dewn the gangway. It 
was a vile day and no mis- 
take. Down in the waist I 
staggered past the battened 
hatch and the donkey engine, 
and landed on the top of 
three figures lying on a coil 
of hawser. 

“T thought you'd come, 
boss,” said a figure who 
struggled to his feet. A roll 
of the ship sent him against 
me. ‘“ Knee to knee,” said he. 
“Tt’s a very bad day, sahib, and 
I want your help.” 

“You shall have it,” I said. 
“Come in here,” and I drew 
him into a bunk where the 
steerage cooking - pots were 
piled. 

“My wife is very ill, sahib, 
and I want some sahib’s food 
for her.” 

“What's the matter with 
her?” 
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‘Sea -sickness, I suppose, 
sahib.” 

“Will you take me to her?” 

He nodded, and I said, “ But 
first tell me who you are.” I 
asked the question in Pushtoo. 
I thought so—he understood, 
though he answered in excel- 
lent English, or rather Aus- 
tralian. 

“T am a Pathan, a Ghilzai 
of the Suleiman Khel, and am 
returning to Ghuzni after ten 
years on the Coolgardie gold- 
fields, and my wife is with me. 
She is an Australian girl.” 

“What the devil do you 
mean by bringing an Aus- 
tralian girl steerage like 
this?” 

“We lost our ready money, 
sahib, though I have plenty 
with a seth! at Peshawur. 
Besides,” he said, “she is 
not so very white, and people 
make a fuss if they see us 
together.” 

“What do you mean by say- 
ing she is not so very white?” 

“You know what I mean, 
sahib.” 

“Tm d——d if I do, you 
brute!” 

“Well, sahib, you have seen 
it in Afrique, no doubt. I did, 
when I went there with Dhanjhi- 
boy’s ambulance tongas. There 
are white people who are 
brought up like black people, 
they ran wild about the veldt 
with kafirs, and nobody will 
know them.” 

Pah! it was quite true, I 
knew the mean white well, I 
had had them as transport 
boys and voor-loopers. “ Croc- 
odile” Henry as driver, and 
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John Smith, mean white, as 
voor-looper, and not ashamed 
even, for he knew no better, 
and had always eaten his scoff 
with the boys. I knew, too, 
what the mean Dutch or 
bijywoner was to the farmer, 
and how like a dog he was 
treated. I have always wanted 
to go back to the veldt and 
see how the bijwoner, who had 
been the mainstay of the com- 
mando for the last half of the 
war, had settled down after a 
year or so on other people’s 
mutton. However, that is 
another pair of shoes. I knew 
the mean white East and West, 
and only a few weeks before 
had seen an Austrian lad, with 
fair hair, blue eyes, of un- 
known parentage, tootling a 
fife among a band of the 
blackest of black Madrassi 
bandsmen. 

So I went without more ado 
down to the comfortless steer- 
age bunk, to find the wretched 
mean Australian bush girl who 
was going alone to Afghanistan 
with a Ghilzai husband, and 
sorry enough she looked, though 
a fine day and a smooth sea 
would doubtless work wonders. 
At any rate I went for the 
ship’s doctor and explained the 
situation. I also explained that 
there was little to gain by 
talking, and that the pair had 
best be left with such assist- 
ance as a brother in the craft 
could give, to work out their 
own salvation in their own 
way, To cut a long story 
short, the girl improved under 
treatment, and was about on 
deck the day we ran into the 





1 Indian banker. 
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comparative calm of Bombay 
harbour. 

There I had some speech with 
her, and found her a rough 
enough diamond, rough of 
speech and sturdy of character, 
almost illiterate, but used since 
an infant to shift for herself and 
live as she could. ‘ Aldo,” as 
she called her husband (a mis- 
sionary it appeared had married 
them and asked no questions), 
had been driving a donkey 
engine up at the goldfields, 
and she had found him lying 
in the bush with a broken 
head, robbed apparently by 
some whites. She had got 
him water, they had struck up 
an alliance, and they had mar- 
ried. Aldo had done well, and 
had later been running goods 
on pack-camels, and they were 
now off to Afghanistan to trade 
in ready-made black frock-coats. 
This plan of her husband’s, 
whose real name he told me 
was Sultan Jain, was by no 
means so absurd as it sounds, 
The Afghan nobleman affects a 
dress of this nature, and Eng- 
lish frock-coats are in great 
request. A merchant calling 
with such at the country seats 
of the Afghan gentry would 
undoubtedly be well received, 
and the ready-made frock-coat, 
as baled by Messrs Whitaway 
& Laidlaw, had I knew a 
ready market. Once when I 
was on the Chinese frontier of 
Upper Burma, in a small rain- 
bound post, with 150 Gurkhas 
as garrison, the parcel post 
(which came in about once in 
six weeks) climbed the hill on 
a Government elephant. It 
contained huge parcels by the 
Value Payable Post, addressed 
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to various sepoys of the garri- 


son. That evening the whole 
of the garrison turned out for 
the evening parade in mufti, 
every man wearing a black 
Angola morning coat, which 
had been ordered by letter from 
the attractive price lists of the - 
same enterprising firm. It was 
dull on that mountain border, 
in the monsoon, and to order 
goods and wait to see if they 
would come was the only 
diversion. Only the week 
before we, the officers, had 
wired to Calcutta for a wed- 
ding, a christening, and a birth- 
day cake, to cheer our drooping 
appetites. We also used to 
ponder with glee on what the 
firm would say to the order. 
We had specially stipulated for 
plenty of almond icing. 
Anyway, Susie Hammerslip, 
now Mrs Sultan Jan of the 
Suleiman Khel, was going to 
seek her fortune in Afghanis- 
tan, with a caravan of frock- 
coats. One had heard tales 
now and again of Australian 
women returning with the 
Powindahs, as the trading clans 
of the Ghilzai are called. I 
had often wondered how they 
had fared, and whether or no 
they had held their own among 
the fierce clansmen and their 
dark, handsome, jealous women- 
folk. Whether or no, as they 
lost their looks, they were 
drifting to the position of the 
old mother carrying the samo- 
var,—such @ one as you may see 
tottering after the caravan, in- 
stead of occupying thelacquered 
khajawah, that had been her 
right twenty years before, now 
relegated to lighting the fire, 
and catching the camels that 
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broke away at night from their 
moorings. Perhaps Susie was 
of sterner clay, that would 
control by right of tongue and 
brawnier arm, and assert the 
fact that white is white in the 
East, till the blood is diluted 
out of all knowing. 

However that may be, Susie 
and I stood overlooking the 
harbour by the iron bulwarks 
in the waist of the ship, while 
spirits and colour returned to 
her cheek, at freedom from the 
motion and the prospect of 
terra firma. And I saw that 
she was a red-haired round- 
faced lass, with a good stub- 
born lip, and a firm-set chin, 
her skin covered with that fine 
down which marks those much 
in the open air. It was a 
Saxon or a Teuton face, full 
of good temper and devoid of 
any evil. I chatted to her of 
what she was to see, and what 
Afghanistan might be like, to 
her chorus of “ Oh, my,” while 
her husband collected their 
belongings. When they finally 
appeared for landing, Sultan 
Jin was in a suit of rough 
tweeds, more or less resembling 
a member of one of the Latin 
races, for the Afghans are a 
fair people, while Susie was 
in a blue print dress with a 
Rob Roy shawl over her shoul- 
ders. To my inquiry if he 
wanted any money, Sultan 
Jan replied that he did not, 
as he would find a friend in 
Bombay to give him all he 
wanted, and that he should 
stay to do a day’s business 
and then travel second-class 
to Peshawur. He was grateful 
for my assistance during the 
voyage, and had expressed 
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himself as a mason should, 
vowing that if ever I needed 
help across the border in men 
or money, work or amusement, 
I was to call on him. Susie 
was not good at putting her 
thanks into words, but I took 
the liberty of giving her a 
small pocket revolver, and also 
my address in the Punjab, 
urging her to send to it if she 
found the situation more than 
she could handle. Further, I 
told her, which I knew to be 
the case, that she would not 
be allowed to cross the British 
border into Afghanistan until 
she had appeared before a 
British magistrate and satisfied 
him that she went of her own 
free will. However, she had 
no misgivings. The prospect 
before her seemed infinitely 
brighter than anything she 
had seen in her hovel existence 
on the edge of the Bush, and 
she seemed to have Sultan Jan 
in hand, unconsciously asserting 
the superiority of her very in- 
ferior white blood. 

The last I saw of them 
was in a taxi, if you please, 
driving along the Back Bay, 
evidently very pleased with 
themselves and in no want of 
money. A few months later 
I inquired up on the Frontier, 
and was told that a Powindah 
had crossed the border with a 
white wife, and that according 
to the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India she had been 
interviewed by the magistrate 
of the frontier district through 
which she passed. It happened 
to be Dera Ismael Khan, and 
she had expressed herself per- 
fectly content, and anxious to 
proceed to her husband’s people. 
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So two things were obvious, 
one that Sultan Jan was not 
a bad sort of fellow, and 
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secondly, that the lass had 
plenty of grit and force of 
character. 


II, 


A couple of years after my 
meeting with Sultan Jan and 
lass Susie, I happened to be at 
Attock, at the end of April, 
just as the hot weather was 
beginning. The Frontier looks 
at its best in the early April 
mornings, the haze has not yet 
hidden the frontier snows, and 
the fleecy tumuli of cloud have 
not yet gathered round the tops 
of the peaks. Roses are in 
every garden, and the green 
wheat is everywhere dazzling 
in its brightness. The air is 
soft with the heavy scent of 
flowers, and there is only a 
pleasant feeling of lassitude 
and a desire to sit and feel 
the soft warm breeze on the 
cheek. There is hardly any 
hint of the coming vengeance 
when the land shall be a fiery 
furnace, and a pea-soup haze 
heavy with dust shall descend 
on the land like an extin- 
guisher. The old fortress of 
Attock, so old in its origin 
that legend even is silent, stood 
as it always stands, overhang- 
ing the Indus, in clear sil- 
houette against the wall of 
peaks beyond. The old walls 
look their best as you face 
them coming down from the 
north-west, as they were meant 
to face, guarding India against 
the waves of the North. 

Peshawur and the Peshawur 
valley lie, as all the world 
knows, west of the great river 
Indus, and they are both geo- 
graphically part of Afghan- 


istan. Ethnographically, too, 
for the matter of that, as the 
peasantry have been Afghan 
for many a long year. Almost 
since Islam came to be a world 
force, the Muhammadan waves 
of the North and North-West 
have swept into India, and the 
road from Kabul through the 
Khyber, and past Peshawur 
over the Indus at the Attock 
ferry, has been one of the roads 
by which the North swept the 
South. It is also the way by 
which Alexander of Macedon 
entered the country of King 
Porus, to defeat him within a 
mile or so of where “Paddy” 
Gough fought the Sikhs by the 
mud village of Chillianwallah. 
The Peshawur valley and 
Euzufzai are full of Greek re- 
mains. Unsophisticated peas- 
ants will sell you real Greek 
coins, and the sophisticated 
ones will forge them for you, 
and one is as like another as 
two peas. 

So to stand on the Afghan 
side and look on Fort Attock, 
or to stand on the bastions and 
look out on the ring of moun- 
tains and the great snow wall 
of the Sufaid Koh, is to look 
into the mirror of the ages 
and also on to a kinema of a 
thousand years, if God has 
given you wit to see it. 
Ghilzai, Tartar, Afghan, Mo- 
ghul, all the ruthless hordes 
of the high bare plateaus, 
longing for the riches of the 
warm South, have passed over 
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the ferry and fought as to who 
should hold dominion of the 
fortress. Only just across the 
river, too, lying between the 
Black Mountain and Euzufzai, 
is the great hill of Mahabun, 
which alone fulfills the de- 
scription by the Alexandrian 
historians of the rock of 
Aornos that the conqueror 
himself stormed. Every peas- 
ant lad in the countryside can 
tell you something of Badshah 
Sikunder (King Alexander). 
How many of England know 
who scoured out the White 
Horse, and why? Yet Alex- 
ander lived a thousand years 
before Alfred, which is all the 
difference between a people 
who do forget and a people 
who don’t. 

It was early morning, then, 
in April, that I had sat for a 
moment on a bastion in the 
fort and watched the good 
garrison artillery slew about 
the heavy guns that guard the 
now British Attock, and saw 
these monsters get their morn- 
ing dose of petrol jelly, before 
mounting a pony to go and see 
the life on the great trunk 
road. The ferry-boat is not in 
great request, and the bridge 
of boats is long gone, though 
the boatman of Attock is 
famous as a harnesser of wild 
rivers all Asia over. He is fit to 


_be compared with a Canadian 


voyageur, and could show a 
Thames lighterman quite a lot. 
But the great English Sirkar 
has thrown an iron two-floor 
bridge over the gorge below 
the fort, where the waters 
swirl a hundred feet deep. 
The railway runs atop and the 
road traffic below, and even the 
wild Bactrian camel learns to 


stomach the rumble of the iron 
camel over his head. The 
bridge is flanked with loop- 
holed blockhouses, and the 
great iron gates can close, to 
turn the whole bridge into a 
fortress if need be. A few 
policemen watch it, seemingly, 
but a very short notice will 
bring the soldiery to take their 
place. 

To those very idle folk who 
have time for such things there 
is more value in the variety of 
humans who cross the bridge 
at Attock than in most places 
of vantage chosen of the muser. 
Here also, probably, the secret 
service agent and the police 
detective watch the crowd. A 
hundred Lee-Enfield rifles have 
been stolen from a down- 
country cantonment. They will 
be making their ways to the 
frontier in small parcels. As 
in the Transvaal, Oud Missis 
went to bed with the family 
rifles in the hope of profiting 
by the well-known bashfulness 
of the British subaltern, so the 
old lady on the bullock cart 
may be sitting on a dozen. 
The Indian police have few 
finer feelings in such matters. 
They are out to get the rifles. 
The Wahabee fanatic and agent 
provocateur from Patna is mak- 
ing his way to Buner to stir 
the faithful to beat the drum 
ecclesiastic and annoy the 
Government. He was last 
heard of at Lahore. A secret 
service agent is looking for him 
at Attock Bridge. <A drove of 
pack bullocks comes by with 
some Punjabees bringing maize 
from their village. Three hand- 
some clean-built lads and two 
such jolly lasses with dark-blue 
petticoats and shawls. You 
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can well believe, to see them, 
that Alexander really did, as 
tradition says, leave his invalid 
Greeks to rest awhile and 
colonise. Those well-moulded 
heads and limbs speak for them- 
selves. A string of horses and 
ponies with an Indian cavalry 
orderly or two come along, 
stirring a different note. 
There is a polo tournament in 
Nowshera, and the English 
officers from Rawal Pindi would 
fain compete. Their ponies 
march, but well guarded, since 
the Afghan is par excellence 
a horse thief. But the great 
sight to see that day was the 
assembling of the Powindah 
Kafilas.1. The great Ghilzai 
clans come down with their 
camels each year, and have 
done so for generations, to 
winter in the plains of India. 
In April they collect by tribe 
and sept and clan, and march 
back. Many come down from 
Ghuzni and leave their camels 
and wives and children in the 
Derajat, other clans come into 
the Peshawur valley and the 
Rawal Pindi district. As I 
wait the bridge warden sounds 
his drum. That means that 
all passage from the Peshawur 
side is to cease and let the 
string from India have its 
chance, which is only another 
form of the policeman at Hyde 
Park Corner. 

I watched this string with 
even greater interest. I knew 
it well, and it was always new. 
Big, handsome, bearded men, 
heads of clans, stride at the 
head, who in a couple of days 
will be wearing sword and 
buckler and carrying a rifle, 


now safely lodged in the 
frontier post at Jamrud for 
the preservation of the Pax 
Britannica, Behind them come 
the large camels that carry the 
lacquered khajawahs in which 
ride the younger women and 
their fat roly-poly babies, 
with many hair ornaments and 
a fierce, determined, yet merry 
face, which they are not averse 
to show, especially if lord and 
master be not looking. Then 
come hundreds of laden camels 
with the household goods and 
the Persian pussy -cats, and 
also the merchandise, the bales 
of frock-coats, and tin plates 
and all the goods that the 
East now wants of the West, 
even in primitive Afghanistan. 
After the laden camels come 
the dachis, the female camels, 
which never carry loads, and 
running by their side their 
absurd and supercilious young. 
There is nothing in the world 
so supercilious in its air and 
its lines and contours as a baby 
camel. Here in these large 
kirris they come by the hun- 
dred, born during the winter 
on the flats around the Indus. 
At the head of one of the 
parties I met a headman with 
whom I had a nodding ac- 
quaintance, and passed him the 
time of day, after the stately 
and courtly manner of the 
Afghans, which begins—“Don’t 
be tired,” “Don’t be cast 
down,” “ Are you well?” “ Are 
you strong?” “Is all your 
family well?” and so forth. 
When we had exchanged our 
running fire of inquiry and 
counter -inquiry, we talked of 
trade and the border and 
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what might be the state of 
politics at Kabul. That is 
always an interesting theme. 
The Amir of Kabul rules a 
kittle race. It is Sir Alfred 
Lyall who makes the late 
Amir Abdur Rahman say, as 
he looks over the fair vine- 
yards from his palace in the 
Bala Hissar— 


“You might think I am reigning in 
heaven, 
I know I am ruling in hell.” 


Once I knew an Englishman 
who was paying a visit of 
ceremony to the Amir, and 
sat in the balcony of an upper 
storey eating ice-cream with 
his Highness. Suddenly in the 
courtyard below a hundred or 
so mutinous soldiers of a He- 
rati regiment were marched in 
in chains: The Amir scowled 
at them and gulped his ice- 
cream, “ Poke their eyes out!” 
he growled. And poked out 
they were, then and there, 
while the Afghan ate on. But 
if you would rule an Afghan 
you must apparently be ruth- 
less. At any rate Kabul gos- 
sip was always worth hearing, 
and it was some time before I 
thought to ask my friend if he 
knew aught of one Sultan Jan 
of the Turbaz Khel of the Sulei- 
man Khel. My friend at once 
replied, Certainly he did; and 
that his camp was a mile or 
so across the Indus and up 
the bank in a patch of green 
among reeds and marsh. Pres- 
ently he volunteered the in- 
formation that I had not cared 
to ask for—viz., that he had 
brought a memsahib as a wife, 
and had twin children. I ven- 
tured to inquire, after some 
beating about the bush, how 


the memsahib had got on 
among the women of the 
kirrt. Well,” he said, “of 
course, sahib, I do hear the 
women’s gossip; but as you 
know, sahib, we Afghans do 
keep our women and our 
families pretty much to them- 
selves. Once I heard that 
Sultan Jan’s wife beat three 
Ghilzai women, just as a sahib 
beats his syce, because they 
would not let her fill water- 
pots at a well. They came 
home frightened, and said they 
had been beaten with a wooden 
spoon. But I know not. It 
is not well in Afghanistan to 
be mixed up with other men’s 
women.” 

So I let the subjeet drop; 
and after more discussion on 
Kabul affairs we turned to 
the ever interesting subject of 
the arms traffic. In the days 


of the old wars, when Keene — 


and Nott and Pollock went 
up the passes, the long tribal 
matchlock was a far better 
weapon for sharpshooting than 
good Brown Bess. Then the 
tribes sat o’ nights on the 
hill-tops and flicked hammered 
bullets into British camps with 
impunity. Then the British 
possessed themselves of a rifle 
and became top dog once 
again. But soon the whole 
of Afghanistan set itself to 
obtain rifles by hook or by 
crook; and for many, years a 
man mounted sentry on the 
Frontier, and indeed in Upper 
India generally, with the know- 
ledge that it was even betting 
that he would be knifed in the 
night by a rifle thief. In every 
sort of guise, from helper to 
harlot, the rifle thief would 
stalk the sentry or steal to 
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the arms-racks. Up in the 
Kohat Pass an expert me- 
chanic had set up a factory 
in which he actually turned out 
Martinis by hand, and would 
even fake the Tower mark on 
them, so old and so far-reaching 
is the craft of doping. But 
sentries grew very wary, and 
the Sirkar posted them in 
pairs, and it gradually became 
hard for a rifle thief of even 
the first flight to gain a fair 
living. Then, since necessity 
is the mother of invention, and 
rifles the tribes must have, some 
one hit on the idea of a vast 
rifle caravan trade from the 
Persian Gulf through Seistan. 
Good English merchants took 
it up eagerly. Cheap Birming- 
ham rifies, with ‘God bless the 
work ” inlaid in Arabic on the 
lock, flowed into the Gulf for 
the dhow-runners to land on 
the Mekran coast. Rifles al- 
most became a drug in the 
market, From four hundred 
rupees double, they fell to 
rupees one - fifty Kabuli, and 
every evil-conditioned lad on 
the border-side had a passable 
Martini- Henry slung on his 
back. Breech - loading am- 
munition, which was formerly 
certainly worth its weight 
in copper, came down in pro- 
portion, Instead of lying 
await for your neighbour till 
you could get the muzzle of 
your rifle close under his arm- 
pit, you could afford to snipe at 
him from a hill-top while he 
took his family for an airing. 
The which was a very great 
scandal, The good English 
soon realised that not only was 
some one sowing a crop of 
dragon’s teeth for them to 
reap, next time haute politique 


or even mere police work took 
them over the border, but that 
even into India itself would 
this rifle- trade spread. But 
Afghanistan is a free country, 
where the hand keeps the 
head, and if the Amir does 
not mind, or knows he cannot 
prevent, his subjects exchang- 
ing jezails for magazine rifles, 
it is no one else’s legal business, 
Yet there was a very fair case 
for doing something in that 
it was in the interests of 
humanity, good government, 
and what scoffing Liberal 
papers call “lauranorder,” 
to suppress the traffic by 
fair means or foul. There- 
fore, the British Government 
which would not restrain its 
own Christian merchants from 
flooding the Gulf with cheap 
rifles, decided to turn pirate 
and hoist the Jolly Roger on 
its own ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf. The wisdom of 
this action, from all dictates 
of humanity and policy and 
good government, was beyond 
discussion. To the Afghan 
mind, however, it appeared an 
act of pure piracy. This 
was to some extent enhanced 
by the fact that after the im- 
mense profits that accrued 
when the first few caravans 
came through, all the widows 
and orphans put their money 
into the arms traffic as folk 
rushed to the South Sea 
Bubble. Therefore, said my 
friend, the action of the British 
patrols on the Gulf shores had 
created many mixed situations. 
All of which was interesting, 
and to one who had spent many 
nights out of bed after the said 
rifle thieves, quite good hearing. 

So, after watching some 
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more of the Powindah kirris 
go by, I turned up to the rest- 
house, determining to try and 
find Sultan Jan’s camp in the 
cool of the evening. At the 
rest- house I found a new- 
comer and old acquaintance, 
no less than Dr H. » one 
of those medical missionaries 
of whom Dr Pennell of Bannu 
was such a famous type. Up 
and down the Afghan Border 
are settled the British Medical 
Missions, working on the prin- 
ciple of mend the body and 
then heal the souls. We had 
our murghi rost! together, and 
I told him the tale of Sultan 
Jan the Ghilzai, and Susie 
Hammerslip, and how she had 
gone for an Afghan wife a 
couple of years or so ago, 
“Aha!” said H——, “I 
know her well, for I was at 
Dera Ismael Khan when they 
went through. I had a mes- 
sage from the man to ask me 
to come and see him on urgent 
business, and I rode over to 
his camp, near the rukh,? on 
the Paharpur road. He came 
out to meet me and said in 
English, ‘Good evening, Mr 
H. , my wife is down with 
fever.” To my surprise he 
let me in at once, and there 
I found this white girl. There 
was not much wrong. A 
sharp go of fever in a new sub- 
ject. I saw her twice, and the 
Deputy-Commissioner saw her, 
and she was quite happy, and 
prepared to go over the border.” 
H. therefore fell readily 
into my proposal that we 
should go and look for their 
camp that the Powindah malik 
had told me of, and we started 
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off on horseback when we had 
had tea. It took us three miles 
to cross the bridge and ride 
round the gorge, and emerge 
off the road on to the 

flats and reeds of the Indus 
bed. We saw some tents on a 
green patch half a mile or so 
away, and cantered on towards 
them, flushing a flight of teal 
and a couple of Brahmini duck 
as we did so. Outside the camp 
was standing my old acquaint- 
ance of the steamer, Sultan 
Jan, the Ghilzai, otherwise 
“ Aldo,” attracted by the gal- 
loping over the turf. As we 
drew up he recognised us both, 
and rushed towards us with 
the Afghan welcomes. We 
were more than welcome, said 
he, and his wife would give us 
tea and show us the children. 
The tents were good ones, the 
ordinary camp outfit of a police 
officer, or something of that 
sort. We entered the first, to 
find it an empty tent save for 
a couple of small stools and an 
ordinary Indian durrie on the 
ground. Sultaén Jan pressed 
us to sit on the stools, and 
said his wife would come in 
a minute. A minute more and 
come she did, with two of the 
jolliest roly-poly children im- 
aginable, one on each hand. 
Susie was dressed in the black 
calico skirts and shawl that 
make an Afghan matron’s 
working costume. She was 
looking happy and roundabout, 
and seemed genuinely glad to 
see us, and immensely proud 
of the two grey-eyed, fat 
children, a boy and girl, as 
like as two peas, with the 
healthy olive tan of the Pow- 





1 Roast fowl. 


2 Government forest land. 
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indah babes who turn somer- 
saults for you as you drive 
by, and call paisa wachawa, 
which may be _ interpreted 
“throw us a copper.” Whether 
they were to be fair or dark, or 
just half-way, it was not pos- 
sible to say. They showed 
neither parentage in a marked 
way, while Afghan children 
are always fair to commence 
with. Susie chatted to H——, 
and had questions to ask of the 
children’s ailments, and I in- 
quired of life with the Ghilzais, 
and how the world was treat- 
ing them. The frock - coat 
venture had turned out a great 
success, and Sultan Jan had 
decided to embark on the 
arms trade, sending his own 
brother to the coast for the 
rifles, He had spent on this 
venture not only the most of 
his own ready money, but that 
of several sections and influen- 
tial persons in Birmal, and the 
consignment was to have been 
a very large one. But, alas! 
the best laid plans go agley, 
and when reckoning on carry- 
ing out a harmful trade, even 
in the best of good faith, you 
have to reckon with the British 
Government anywhere east of 
Suez. The caravan got safely 
down to the coast, its camel- 
drivers armed to the teeth 
themselves. The money was 
handed over to the rifle-mer- 
chants at Muscat, and four 
dhows heavily laden were mak- 
ing for the Mekran coast. 
Just as they were about to 
land, a steam pinnace of 
H.M.S. Lavender appeared in 
sight, and at once cleared 
for action. The dhows were 
beached, and at once attacked 
by the patrol. The expectant 


camel-men, waiting on the 
dunes above the shore, hurried 
to their assistance, and while 
a pretty fight among the sand- 
hills was in progress the Lav- 
ender herself steamed in and 
brought her quick-firers into 
play. The game was then up, 
and the dhows became prize, 
while the caravan sullenly re- 
turned inland to mourn for 
its empty saddle-bags and 
vanished rupees. Sultan Jan, 
in addition to losing his own 
money, had incurred the deadly 
enmity of half a dozen influ- 
ential men in Birmal, whose 
money he had promised to 
double for them, and who 
could not believe that all 
had been on the square. 
It was to avoid these same 
gentry that Sultan Jan had 
come with the kirrie down the 
Kurram instead of down the 
Gomal as usual, and he con- 
fessed he was in some anxiety 
lest some one should be in 
wait for him on the return 
journey. Susie, he said, was 
all for braving it out, but he 
feared the worst, and yet was 
compelled to go back with a 
fresh cargo of frock-coats, the 
friendly seth having advanced 
the money. Then he appealed 
to me by the old appeal to 
look after his family if any- 
thing happened to him. Duty 
as well as inclination made me 
give a hearty promise, and 
say that perhaps the Medical 
Mission at Bannu would be 
the best place to send a re- 
quest to me for help, or else the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s house 
at Peshawur. After some 
billy-made tea, preferable far 
to the native-made variety, 
we said good-bye to the party, 
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and wished them all fortune, 
returning to Attock by the 
ferry. H—— told me of what 
he could gather of their life 
from his talk with Susie. She 
had said that she got on with 
the women, that they were 
all afraid of her, yet seemed 
to like her, and that Sultan 
Jan was very good to her, 
and she liked the rough 
nomad life they lived. She 
had good tents, and they had 
sufficient servants to be com- 
fortable. In fact there was 
nothing to regret in the far 
harder life she had led in 
the Bush. That night we sat 
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talking of the border, and how 
Pennell managed the tribes- 
men, and of his wonderful 
old mother, in her British 
soldier’s sun helmet, and her 
constant suspicion lest her 
white visitors should smell of 
tobacco, Those were the days 
before Pennell had married 
Dr Sorabjie, and later died 
untimely, at the point of 
duty, in the middle of high 
achievement. In the morn- 
ing we went our several 
ways, and beyond an occa- 
sional remembrance, Susie and 
her family passed out of my 
mind. 


ITI, 


A few months later the 
border had been extremely 
restless. That firebrand, the 
Mullah Powindah, had, as 
usual, been pulling out the 
British tail-feathers. Govern- 
ment was also, as usual, very 
disinclined to have a military 
expedition to bring the border 
folk to reason, Also, it was 
quite the worst time of year 
for moving troops. So it was 
advisable to pretend that the 
trouble was merely the young 
bloods frolicking, and that no 
doubt the elders would make 
restitution in due course. Still, 
precautions were necessary, 
and the political officers of 
the border, and those lost souls 
who form for the time being 
the Frontier garrisons, were 
enjoying the month of August 
in tents at the mouth of the 
Tochi, one of those popular 
passes leading from Afghan- 
istan to England vid Waziri- 
stan, It was a foul night. 





Hot? No, hardly; it wants 
a better word than hot to 
describe the mouth of a 
Frontier pass in August. The 
raw red cliffs have baked in 
the sun all day, and are now 
yielding the heat to the atmos- 
phere at compound interest. 
A dust haze hung around, and 
the river had given off some 
of its moisture to make that 
dust hang, as a velvet curtain 
hangs, heavy and still. The 
soldiery lay and gasped, the 
only good thing in the world 
being water-melons. A water- 
melon in the Tochi, after a 
day in the sun and dust, is 
far, oh! far better, than a 
dinner at the Ritz, for the 
whole world goes by contrast. 
When you have ridden long 
from border post to border 
post, and your horse can 
hardly crawl, there is no 
hostel to eompare with the 
officers’ mud-room in _ the 
Frontier post. There is then 
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no meal like the tea and mixed 
biscuits out of a tin, with an 
old bound volume of ‘ Maga,’ 
dealing of tales from the out- 

ts in the seventies, or how 
the Bengal Fusiliers marched 
to Delhi and the like. 

However, the soldiery were 
sucking melons for consolation, 
all except a chapao, or ambush, 
with a British subaltern in 
charge, out to catch one of the 
krib admis, who had fired 
into the camp the night before 
from his Majesty’s turnpike 
road. Those who had not 
melons lay and gasped. A 
foul moon redolent of heat 
sneered down on the bivouae, 
and Aldebaran looked like the 
fiery eye of some devil. Then 
a shot; only one, and from our 
side. The camp sat up and 
said, “Got the blighter this 
time.” But then on the rest- 
less aircame a murmur. There 
were prisoners, and they were 
bringing them along. To me 
as warden the party was 
brought, as they were rounded 
up on the road. The shot had 
been nerves on the part of the 
sentry. And this was what 
the party consisted of. A 
great shaggy Central Asian 
camel, with a female figure on 
top, with a long rolled bundle 
in her arms resting across the 
camel’s hump. On either side 
of the camel a pannier, and in 
each a frightened child. Be- 
hind, disarmed but mounted, 
two Afghans. 

It was Susie Hammerslip and 
her twin babies, with her man’s 
corpse in her arms, and two 
clansmen behind her. The 
officer “of the piquet had a 


letter in his hand. On it was 
written to “Brother Baring 
Sahib.” Inside was a strange 
mark, and the words in badly 
written English, “ Remember 
the children of the widow.” 
That was how Susie came back 
to her own people, her man 
with her. 

The camel knelt outside my 
tent, and Susie, hollow-eyed 
and silent, climbed down from 
her seat. In her hand was a 
long-barrelled Colt pistol. The 
children were lifted out in 
silence, and taken to a spare 
tent of mine. The two Afghans 
went off to the political serai. 
The story, as I gathered it from 
the clansmen and as Susie con- 
firmed it next day, was simple 
enough. The caravan I had 
seen in the spring had got 
through with the bales of frock- 
coats. Sultain Jan had effec- 
tively eluded any one waiting 
for him. They had gone up 
into their summer camp after 
disposing of their wares, and 
had their camels and their 
flocks grazing on the downs 
north of Ghuzui. In the peace 
and quiet of the upland summer 
there had been no troubles save 
with the young camels. The 
children rambled through the 
aromatic heather and filled 
their skirts with the Prophet’s 
flower. There had been no 
talk of war or raids, and even 
the news from Kabul was un- 
eventful. One night a small 
caravan, however, came along, 
apparently of Wazirs from 
Birmal, and had craved hos- 
pitality, which was of course 
freely offered them. The 
guests had talked trade and 





1 Bad men. 
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politics, and dipped deep into 
the cinnamon stew of fat-tailed 
sheep, and slept as tired men 
sleep. In the morning Sultan 
Jain had accompanied them to 
the edge of his camp, and his 
guests lingered while their 
camels moved ahead. Then 
one had struck him with a 
knife and another shot him 
through the chest simultane- 
ously and galloped off. Susie 
and a servant had rushed out 
to find her husband lying dying 
but able to speak. He had 
told her that the men had said 
to him, “ This will teach you to 
trade in rifles,” and then had 
scrawled the note to me, and 
told her to come over the 
border to the British at once. 
This had only happened the 
day before yesterday in the 
morning, and she with two of 
her husband’s relatives had 
brought the children and his 
body straight through, un- 
molested by tribesmen. Sul- 
tan Jan had evidently feared 
that the vendetta might be 
carried on to his children, and 
Susie had moved immediately, 
with the help of his two rela- 
tives, bringing, as so often is 
done in the East, the poor 
corpse with her. 

The rest of the story is un- 
eventful. Next day Sultan 
Jan was buried by his relatives 
and some Pathans from the 
militia in the little Muham- 
madan cemetery, under a wil- 
low-tree, by the shrine of a 
local saint. The grave, after 
the fashion of Islam, contained 
the recess for the examining 
angel to question the departed 
on his record of life. He had 
done his best by the wild girl 
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of alien creed and race, and 
she had done him equally well. 
In both accounts it is without 
doubt recorded. 

Susie and her children went 
down to Kohat by tonga next 
day, consigned to the nuns in 
a quiet convent in the Hima- 
laya, till I and the brethren 
could make permanent arrange- 
ments. One little glimpse I 
had of the youngsters that 
cheered me. Rosy, jolly folk 
the two of them—the girl a 
little frightened, the boy sturdy 
and defiant. They were wait- 
ing for the tonga, by their 
small bundle of possessions, 
and their Afghan relatives 
were saying farewell. One 
knelt to the boy, and said, 
“Now, sonnie, what will you 
do for us who have rescued 
you and brought you down 
with such care?” 

“T will cut the throats of 
the lot of you,” said the boy, 
and the fierce men of the hills 
laughed approval. An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth! 
This mingling of Briton and 
Afghan is a sturdy blend, and 
some of the sons of such min- 
gling have already carved a 
mark or two in history. 

So Susie and her twins gal- 
loped away into the dust of 
the Frontier road, and I and 
the troops went about our 
business. Since then it has 
been arranged that she and 
her children shall be installed 
on @ small fruit and chicken 
farm in the Himalaya, and the 
children in due course properly 
educated. And there the 
tragedy rests for the time 
being. 

G. F, MacMunn. 
21 
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THE VERY DEVIL. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C,.M.G, 


It was the Chinese servants 
who, in the first instance, an- 
nounced it dogmatically and 
uncompromisingly as the Devil. 
It was Jack Norris who added 
the adjective colloquially when 
describing the visitation. With 
the detestable bias in favour 
of the accuracy of white men, 
which renders the British ‘‘im- 
ported official” a scandal to 
the West Indian Press, I have 
admitted the adjective, after 
much consideration, in the title 
which heads this page. 

Yet the Chinese servants 
were not indulging in hyper- 
bole. They were stating an 
obvious fact in the language 
of everyday. If J¢ were not 
a bad dream Jt could only be 
the Devil; and your Chinaman, 
unaided by opium, is little given 
to dreaming. Moreover, in wit- 
ness to the faith that was in 
them, their faces were blanched 
under the yellow skin, their 
eyes had lost their obliquity 
and were starting circular from 
their sockets, and their mouths 
were opening and shutting 
in the convulsiye contortions 
which, with men of this race, 
denote an extremity of fear. 

Bishin Singh, the Sikh 
orderly, glaring and mouthing 
horribly through the tangle of 
black beard upon his cheeks and 
chin, corroborated the Chinese. 
He also inquired anxiously, 
“Is there any order, Sahib?” 
It was to him a thing unthink- 
able that Jt could conceivably 
have been let loose upon the 
world in this fearsome fashion 





without the written permission 
of the Government or of some 
senior European officer. 

Simpul, Norris’s Malay ord- 
erly, whose belief in the Powers 
of Darkness exceeded his faith 
in any organisation devised by 
white men, stated his considered 
opinion that J¢ was without 
doubt the Youngest Daughter 
of the Burong Garoda. Now 
the Burong Garoda, which is 
the Roc of Sinbad, nests, as 
everybody knows, in the magic 
pauh tree, which grows beside 
that chasm of the under-world 
which is named the Navel of 
the Lake. ’ This portal of the 
nethermost depths is ordinarily 
blocked by the body of the 
immense crab which makes of 
it its home; but when the 
monster quits it in search of 
its daily meat, the waters of 
ocean pour down into it, thus 
causing the tide to recede. 
This, of course, throughout the 
Malayan Archipelago, is part 
of the common knowledge of 
mankind; so in addressing 
Norris it was not necessary 
for Simpul to enter into ex 
planations. This was as well, 
for no time, he urged, was to be 
lost. The Youngest Daughter 
having strayed so far from the 
maternal nest, the Mother Bird 
might be expected any moment — 
to follow in order to retrieve 
and avenge her offspring ; and 
then, literally, there would be 
the devil to pay. 

“Haste, Tuan,” he cried. 
“ With the Youngest Daughter 
we may perhaps cope, but 
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when She arrives, there will 
be nothing for it but to make 
ready our shrouds. Already I 
hear the earth of many graves 
shouting to the coffin-planks.” 

In a word, though Simpul 
was more detailed and circum- 
stantial, his opinion differed 
from that of his fellows only 
in that he knew the particular 
breed of devil by whom they 
were assailed, and declared it 
to belong to a peculiarly de- 
vastating caste. 


Norris was in North Borneo, 
travelling on duty in connec- 
tion with some business of the 
Chartered Company, and he was 
accompanied by a youngster 
named Baring. They had been 
tramping all day through those 
dismal coast forests, inter- 
spersed with stretches of rank 
grass country where the red 
soil shows like raw flesh through 
a@ worn-out garment of green ; 
and just as the sun was sink- 
ing in an ‘indesoribable glory 
of gold and crimson behind the 
towering bulk of Kinabalu, 
they had reached their present 
camping-place. 

It consisted of a couple of 
deserted shanties, built of rude 
uprights, walled with sodden 
palm leaves, and roofed with 
thick, touzled mats of thatch, 
supported on substantial, un- 
trimmed beams. Norris had 
appropriated one of the huts 
for the use of Baring and him- 
self. The other was being 
- used as a kitchen. The Murut 
_ bearers were camped a quarter 
of a mile away, down wind. 
This is a necessary precaution, 
as these people delight greatly 
in meat which has liquefied 
through putrefaction. The 
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Chinese servants—the cook 
and two body-boys, the Sikh, 
and the Malay orderly—would 
later in the evening creep into 
the second hut, and sleep there 
in a glorious “fug”; but for 
the moment it was a cook- 
house, not a dormitory. 

Norris and Baring, after a 
heart - breaking attempt to 
cleanse the sweat of travel by 
a wallow in a mud-hole, had 
got into their sleeping suits, 
and were sitting down to 
dinner. As the soup was 
served a languid gust of wind 
shook the hut, and a shower 
of particles of dry thatch and 
insects was precipitated from 
above into theirsoup. Looking 
upward, by the light of the 
stinking hurricane-lamp, the 
outlines of the uneven rafters 
could be dimly seen. 

It was at this moment that the 
servants erupted from the other 
hut, and in chorus announced 
the arrival of the Devil. 

“What like of devil is it?” 
inquired Norris; but the natives 
of three races were all in a 
state of mind which ‘paralyses 
the descriptive faculties. Norris 
could make nothing of their 
disjointed ejaculations. 

“Let’s go and see,” said 
Baring. 

“ Where is it?” asked Norris. 

“It is in the kitchen. It 
hath invaded the kitchen! It 
hath driven us forth and hath 
possessed itself of the kitchen!” 

On this point the chorus 
was unanimous, 

“T wish I hadn’t left my 
rifle behind,”’ said Norris; ‘‘ but 
any way I’m not going to in- 
terview any devil without my 
scattergun. Here, Simpul, and 
you, Bishin Singh, lend a hand.” 
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The gun-case was unlocked 
and unstrapped, and the fowl- 
ing-piece fitted together in a 
twinkling. Norris rammed a 
couple of No. 5 cartridges into 
the breach, handed half-a-dozen 
more to Simpnl, and strode 
towards the back door of the 
hut. Baring, Bishin Singh, 
and Simpul followed at his 
heels. The Chinese grouped 
themselves close to the main 
exit—the door farthest away 
from the haunted kitchen—and 
stood there, huddling together 
and exchanging trembling 
monosyllables, while all their 
limbs were braced for flight. 
It is the shameless and un- 
blushing prudence of the 
Chinese which, through the 
ages, has made that people the 
successful business organisation 
which it collectively is. 

The night was dark, but as 
Norris stepped out of the mess- 
hut he could see the fretted 
line of the tree-tops—for the 
place was shut in closely by 
jungle on every side—like a 
dim irregular shadow against 
the misty sky. The door lead- 
ing into the kitchen was just 
discernible, framed in jagged 
thatch, the interior lighted only 
by a single candle melted on to 
the mud cooking-place. As 
Norris approached the door and 
craned his neck forward into 
the gloom beyond, seeking to 
obtain a better view of the 
interior, there sounded a mighty 
creaking of the roof-beams, and 
something swung out of the 
darkness overhead, upset and 
extinguished the candle, and 
struck Jack a heavy, dull blow 
upon his outstretched chin. 

He staggered back, his head 
singing with that curious, 


shattering sensation which 
only a blow well-placed, and 
driven upward to strike the 
angle of the chin, can inflict ; 
but even at that moment he 
was aware of something hor- 
rible and disgusting in the 
momentary contact of his 
flesh with the thing that had 
assailed him. His chin, too, was 
wet with a thick, ouzing saliva. 

He pulled himself together 
quickly, and shouted to Bishin 
Singh, who was the tallest of 
his companions, to take the 
lamp and hold it aloft. 

The greasy, smoke-dimmed 
flame of the swaying hurricane- 
lamp cut a wedge out of the 
darkness, and as Norris peered 
into the hut the rafters 
groaned again, and into the 
patch of uncertain light there 
swung suddenly a Face. 

It hung there, poised in 
mid-air, suspended and de- 
tached, distinctly seen even in 
the wavering lamp-light,—a 
monstrous thing, with fixed 
features that glared and 
grinned horribly, set in a 
head that writhed this way 
and that as though supported 
by a supple yet invisible neck, 
and cast a black and impos- 
sible shadow behind it. Its 
protruding eyes were glassy, 
and eloquent of a dull despair. 
Its gums were drawn back 
into a rigid snarl. Its white 
fangs were locked together, 
as though held in a vice. Its 
skin was rough and mottled, 
like wet fur; and it was damp 
and slimy, as though it sweated 
oil, It was no larger than the 
head of a small dog; and 
though its features were im- 
mobile, it rose and fell and 
dipped this way and that to 
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angles of unimaginable dis- 
location. It wore a close-fit- 
ting black cap, which framed 
its features and met under the 
chin like an elastic cowl. 

The lantern fell from Bishin 
Singh’s grip, and Norris, in- 
voluntarily leaping backward, 
barged into him, The light 
went out, and Norris only had 
enough of presence of mind 
left in him to snatch the lan- 
tern up, ere he followed the 
rest of his party helter-skelter 
into the mess-hut, At the 
sound of their approach the knot 
of prudent Chinese broke and 
fled, carrying clamour and dis- 
may to the frowsy Murut camp. 

The lamp was relighted by 
fingers that trembled, and 
Norris found himself wiping 
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with his gun held ready, and 
his finger on the trigger; but 
for a space nothing was heard 
or seen. The suspense of that 
waiting tried white men and 
brown alike. Jack could hear 
his own heart flogging, and 
the heavy breathing of his 
companions, 

Again the rafters creaked, 
and again the face swung 
forward, and for a moment 
was poised within the range 
of the lantern-light; but this 
time Norris was ready for it. 
He pulled off both triggers 
at once, and the hut was 
filled with slow clouds of 
smoke. A_ creaking noise 
came from the unseen rafters 
overhead, followed presently by 
the sound of a dull, leathery 


the sweat from his brow, while flop upon the earth floor within. 


his other hand gripped his 
fowling-piece. 

“What was it? 
Heaven’s name 
panted Baring. 

‘“Said I not truly that it 
was the Devil, Sahib?” ex- 
claimed Bishin Singh. 

“Her littlest, youngest 
Daughter,” whispered Simpul. 
“And presently She — She, 
too,—will come.” 

“T don’t know what it is,” 
said Norris hoarsely, ‘but I’m 
going to shoot it, if only to 
put it out of its pain. Did you 
see what awful pain it is in?” 

Quivering with horror, and 
moving reluctantly, like men 
going to their death, the little 
party grouped themselves be- 
hind Norris and again ap- 
proached the kitchen door. 
This time it was Baring who 
held the lantern aloft to en- 
able Norris to see to shoot. 

Norris stood in the doorway, 


What in 
was it?” 


Norris seized the lantern 
from Baring, and peered cau- 
tiously through the fog. 
What he saw was a large 
python, lying dead and un- 
coiled upon the ground. It 
had been sleeping in the 
rafters, and at the moment 
of its death it had been en- 
gaged in the pleasant task 
of swallowing a cat. So 
nearly had it succeeded that 
only the face of its prey re- 
mained visible, tightly framed 
in the snake’s elastic jaws. 

“Nothing to be worried 
about,—a python with a bad 
stomach-ache,—all quite simple 
and natural,” said Norris, 
“now we know. But a minute 
ago... well... it was 
the very devil.” 

His forehead was still wet 
and his hands were trembling ; 
yet Jack Norris is generally 
accounted to have as much 
nerve as his neighbours. 
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LORD HARDWICKE. 


“HARRY, what luck the 
Chancellor has! . . . People 
talk of fortune’s wheel that is 
always rolling ; troth, my Lord 
Hardwicke has overtaken her 
wheel and rolled along with 
it.” Horace Walpole might 
have modified his opinion had 
he been able to forecast the 
biographical destiny of his béte 
noire. Harris’s “ Life,” which 
appeared in 1847, is, all things 
considered, a stupid and weari- 
some performance. Mr Yorke 
in his three solid volumes? 
has fairly outdone Harris in 
tediousness and prolixity. He 
has achieved what seemed im- 
possible, and has done his best 
to throw away the opportunity 
of a lifetime. 

The industry which he has 
brought to his task de- 
serves, indeed, high praise. He 
has ransacked the treasure- 
house of the Hardwicke and 
the Newcastle MSS. in the 
British Museum, and brought 
to light not a few gems of the 
purest water. Though it can- 
not be said to supersede Harris, 
the work is indispensable to 
the student of the reign of 
George II. Mr Yorke’s an- 
notation, though cumbrous, is 
perhaps not more copious than 
the occasion warrants. Serious 
blunders are infrequent. We 
do not quite understand why 


Charles Townshend should be 
singled out as “corrupt.”® 
Flippant, irresponsible — and 
these to a high degree of 
culpability—by all means, but 
not, we should have thought, 
corrupt. To describe the 
Scottish Episcopal communion, 
however, as “the Anglican 
Church in Scotland”* is un- 
questionably a grave solecism, 
for which it is no justification 
to plead that in 1746 Colonel 
Yorke alluded to its chapels 
as “the Church of England 
meeting-houses.”® It is per- 
haps of more consequence that 
the style of the work is slip- 
shod and flat. The grammar, 
too, is sadly to seek. 


“The same year, on June 15, the 
Chancellor attended the University 
of Cambridge to receive the degree 
ne LL.D., and a to the com- 

iment in a speech composed, as 
his son John relates, ‘while Dup- 
plin held him in discourse,’ and 
which i universal pleasure, and 
was followed in the procession by 
his three sons, masters of arts.” ® 


The sentence defies construc- 
tion. A long chapter which re- 
views Lord Hardwicke’s work 
as a judge positively bristles 
with “and who’s” and “and 
whiches.” In other respects it 
is probably the poorest in the 
book: too elementary for the 
trained lawyer, too technical 
for the untrained layman. 





1 Horace Walpole to Conway (1740), Letters, ed. Cunningham, 1891, i. 53. 
* The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, by Philip 


C. Yorke, M.A. Oxon. 
3 II. 61; iii. 266. 


5 Writing to his brother Philip from Aberdeen, i. 512. 


3 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1913. 
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I, 600 
6 II. 139. 
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The sketch of the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Chancellor, 
which contains nothing new, 
might well have been omitted. 
The author seems to move un- 
easily in an unfamiliar medium. 
Now and then he startles us 
by some such amazing state- 
ment as that Roman Law is 
“essentially a system invented 
and imposed by authority, in 
which the life of the individual 
was completely merged in the 
state, and the rights of the 
former, so _ carefully — safe- 
guarded by the English law, 
ignored.”! What, then, does 
Mr Yorke take to be implied 
in the proud boast, Civis 
Romanus sum, unless it be an 
assertion of certain individual 
rights and liberties? It may 
be added that the monotonous 
commonplace of the chapter is 
preferable to the spasms of 
turgid eloquence with which it 
is diversified. 

But the damning fault of the 
work is the author’s attitude to 
his hero. Much may be for- 
given to the piety of a collateral 
descendant, but Mr Yorke’s 
idolatry exceeds the utmost 
bounds of reasonable indul- 
gence. He wallows in pane- 
gyric. In his eyes Hardwicke 
can do no wrong. If he is 
withstanding the civium ardor 
prava jubentium and driving 
through his Marriage Bill, he 
is right. If he is truckling to 
it on the eve of a General 
Election and jettisoning the 
Jew Bill, he is right also. Any 
one who dares to oppose or 
criticise the Chancellor is a 
fool or a rogue; and we are 
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gravely informed that his 
character “was infinitely 


above the capacity of such 
persons as Lord Chesterfield 
to comprehend.”? Such per- 
sons as Lord Chesterfield, 
quotha! Marry come up! 
This habit of mind deprives 
Mr Yorke’s judgments of any 
value. He has no sense of 
proportion. He has no sense 
of humour; and we catch our- 
selves sighing for a touch even 
of the elephantine jocularity of 
Harris. He has thought proper 
to place upon his title-page, in 
addition to a well-worn tag 
from ‘“Cooper’s Hill,” a famil- 
iar text from the prophecies of 
Isaiah.2 Now Lord Hardwicke 
was, no question, a very great 
man, and a very great judge. 
But that scarcely justifies the 
taste of a biographer who de- 
liberately applies to him the 
language of scripture, with all 
its solemn associations, and 
likens him to an hiding-place 
from the wind and a covert 
from the tempest, to rivers of 
water in a dry place, and the 
shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. Seldom has such 
generous material as these vol- 
umes provide been so ineptly 
handled. 


Philip Yorke was the son of 
an attorney in Dover, and was 
born there in 1690. His father 
appears to have come of a res- 
pectable Wiltshire stock, and on 
his mother’s side he was related 
to Edward Gibbon. The future 
Chancellor was educated at a 
well-known dissenting seminary 
in Bethnal Green, whence he 





1 ID. 485. 


2 II. 567. 


3 Ch. xxxii. 2. 
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passed to a desk in the office 
of Mr Salkeld, a solicitor, and 
brother of the serjeant-at-law 
of that name. (Mr Yorke, by 
the way, seems to ignore Cook- 
sey’s story about Hardwicke 
running Mrs Salkeld’s errands.) 
There was thus nothing speci- 
ally worthy of note in his 
upbringing, nor did he even 
earn the distinction—so easy 
of attainment, yet so rarely 
attained —of not correspond- 
ing with Dr Samuel Clarke. 
Campbell asserts that, in after 
life, for fear of a false quantity, 
Hardwicke “ventured with 
fear and trembling on a Latin 
quotation.” Lord Campbell 
may have been too willing to 
attribute to an illustrious pre- 
decessor a notorious failing of 
his own, and Hardwicke’s epi- 
gram on his wife’s death, com- 
posed during a journey from 
Wimpole to London, seems 
a tolerable enough piece of 
Latinity.” Yet Campbell’s 
statement is to some extent 
corroborated by what Shel- 
burne tells us of the antipathy 
cherished towards the Chan- 
cellor by the incomparable 
Granville. The latter “got the 
secret of cowing Lord Hard- 
wicke, whose pretensions to 
classical learning gave Lord 
Granville, who really was a 
very fine classical scholar, a 
great opportunity... . What- 
ever way he got the key, he 
used it on all occasions un- 
mercifully.” * 

In 1715 Yorke was called to 
the Bar—“ the most independ- 
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ent and the most advantageous 
profession in England” + — 
where “his progress was more 
rapid than that of any other 
débutant in the annals of our 
profession” ® The dates speak 
for themselves: Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in 1720, Attorney in 1724, 
Chief- Justice of the King’s 
Bench in 1733, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1737. He occupied 
the woolsack for nineteen 
years eight months and six- 
teen days, quitting it only 
when Newcastle resigned office 
in 1756. On the Duke’s return 
to power in the following year 
Hardwicke declined to resume 
the seals, but he attended the 
Cabinet Council until New- 
castle’s retirement in 1762, 
after which he was no longer 
summoned. An earldom had 
been conferred upon him in 
1754, and ten years later he 
died, worth, according to one 
estimate, about a million of 
money. 

Throughout his life Yorke 
was a moderate but decided 
Whig. As a young man he 
was almost prepared to accept 
the Treaty of Utrecht. “It is 
with very great difficulty,” he 
writes in 1712, “that I can be 
brought to entertain a preju- 
dice against anything that 
bears the name of so desirable 
a blessing as peace. I am 
sensible it is what the nation 
wants and wishes for.”® Simi- 
larly, while he disapproved of 
the Act against Occasional 
Conformity, he held that the 
Legislature was justified in im- 





1 Lives of the Chancellors (hereinafter referred to as ‘‘Campbell ”), v. 4. 
2 TI. 581. 
4 Hardwicke to Charles Yorke, iii. 416. 


3 Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, 2nd ed., i. 66. 


5 Campbell, v. 11. *L 59. 
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posing what test it pleased as 
a qualification for holding any 
office or place of trust. “No 
subject can be a magistrate by 
birthright.”’ This is good 
sense, and quite in accordance 
with Whig practice, if not 
with Whig theory. Never- 
theless was Hardwicke a 
strong party man—a hater 
of Tories, a still more vehement 
hater of heterodox Whigs. 
After Walpole’s fall in 1742 
he was “strong against taking 
in any Tories, owning no more 
than that some of them per- 
haps were not for the Pre- 
tender, or at least did not 
know they were for him.” 
To identify the Tories with the 
Jacobites was a card which 
never failed their opponents in 
the political game as played 
under the first two Georges. 
He had so far relented by the 
end of 1744 as to recommend 
that a few insignificant honours 
and employments should be 
bestowed on the Tories, with- 
out letting them into places of 
power at Court or influence in 
the country. If the old Whigs 
grumbled they must be made to 
realise that the room made for 
the Tories “is carved and 
allotted out of the places and 
employments of the new part 
of the Court ”’—ze., of Gran- 
ville’s faction, and that the 
only alternative was that con- 
tained in Granville’s “ un- 
limited and repeated offer” 
that “the Broad Bottom 
should be taken in without 
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exception or reserve.”* His 
‘* Reflexions”” on the posture of 
affairs at this conjuncture are 
a characteristic example of his 
prudence and sagacity. His 
main ideal was the preserva- 
tion of the status quo—the 
maintenance of Government by 
the Great Houses. No fumes 
from the democratic furnace 
ever tainted that cool and 
penetrating intellect. When 
vacancies in the Ministry have 
to be filled up in 1750, he 
counsels that persons of weight 
and influence in the nation 
ought to be looked out. ‘Little 
people, how much soever liked 
at Court, will not answer this 
end nor bring any reinforce- 
ment.” * Specific evils, such 
as a mistake in the Calendar 
or gross abuses in the marriage 
laws, may legitimately be re- 
moved by specific legislation. 
But, upon the whole, he opines 
—in language which both 
parties were in the habit of 
employing®’—that “’tis the 
great advantage and happiness 
of us of this nation to live 
under a Government the best 
constituted of any in the world 
—administered over us and 
secured to us by the best body 
of laws that human wisdom 
can frame.” And thus Hard- 
wicke, “ without being a ‘pre- 
rogative lawyer,’ stood up for 
the just powers of the Crown, 
and, without being a ‘patriot,’ 
was a steady defender of the 
rights and privileges of the 
people.” ® 





1T. 61. 2, 279 n. 


5 I. 375. 4 II. 100. 


5 See, as regards the Tories, Simon, Lord Harcourt’s charges to the grand 
jury of Bucks at Quarter Sessions. —Campbell, iv. 448. 


6 Campbell, v. 23. 
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It is not surprising that, so 
constituted and holding such 
views, Yorke should have allied 
himself with the Duke of New- 
castle. It was the Newcastle 
influence which brought him 
into Parliament, first, in 1719, 
for the borough of Lewes, 
and afterwards for the neigh- 
bouring borough of Seaford. 
The engagement, then firmly 
cemented, was never dissolved, 
It was Hardwicke with whom, 
as he avowed to Pitt,? the Duke 
did everything, and without 
whom he did nothing. It was 
Hardwicke upon whom he be- 
came accustomed to rely, and 
into whose long-suffering ear 
he poured his woes, his griev- 
ances, and not seldom his re- 
proaches. The patience of his 
“dear, dear friend” was sorely 
enough tried at times, but it 
proved equal to the ordeal. 
Any estrangement between the 
couple was temporary and of 
short duration. “ Without you 
we are nothing,” wrote New- 
castle to Hardwicke in 1736.8 
And in 1762, after demitting 
office, he assured him that their 
“long, very long, and uninter- 
rupted friendship” had been 
“the glory and comfort of his 


sistent in all else, on this point 
Newcastle remained stedfast. 
It is easy to believe that the 
Duke’s regard for the Chancel- 
lor was deep-rooted and sincere, 
It is less easy to believe that 
it was cordially reciprocated. 
Yet their correspondence seems 
to justify the inference that 
the attachment was mutual, 
and rested upon a basis of affec- 
tion as well as of self-interest.® 

It is a high tribute to 
Hardwicke’s peculiar gifts 
that he should have been in 
great request as a negotiator 
or intermediary. In the last 
years of the Walpole régime 
he was employed to act in 
that capacity between the 
King and the Prince of Wales, 
though without success. After 
Walpole’s downfall and Wil- 
mington’s death, when the 
Pelhams desired to put press- 
ure on the King, it was Hard- 
wicke who was chosen to “bell 
the cat,” and to persuade his 
Majesty, if we may borrow an 
old-fashioned metaphor, to be- 
stow his heart where he had 
already bestowed his hand. Of 
all the rivals whom the Pel- 
hams had reason to dread, 
John, Lord Carteret, then one 
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life.”* Unstable and incon- of the Secretaries of State, was 





1 Harris (i. 199) prints an interesting letter (1727) in which the Duke, 
probably the cleverest hand in England at electioneering, implores Sir Philip 
to pay his constituents a visit. ‘‘ For tho’ there is no appearance of an oppo- 
sition, at least at present, should the people think themselves slighted by yr. 
absence, nobody can tell what consequence it might have.” On the other hand, 
it was made by the patron an express condition of Lord Palmerston’s return 
for Newtown, I.W., that he should never set foot in the constituency even 
at elections.—Bulwer’s Life of Palmerston, i. 23. 

2 Campbell, v. 137 n. 3 I, 144, ‘TIT. 395. 

5 «The best thing that can be remembered of the Chancellor is his fidelity 
to his patron: for let the Duke of Newcastle betray whom he would, the 
Chancellor always stuck to him in his perfidy, and was only not false to the 
falsest of mankind.” —H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of the 
Reign of George II., 1822, i, 140. 
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by far the most formidable. It 
would be a grotesque libel to 
assert that his head contained 
“‘mair brandy than brains,” 
but it would be no exaggeration 
to affirm that, with a little less 
burgundy and a little more 
ballast on board, he would 
have outstripped all com- 
petitors and reached the haven 
of supremacy in_ triumph. 
Thanks to his strong Hano- 
verian policy, he was persona 
gratissima with the King, 
and he had behind him Lord 
Bath, who had justly forfeited 
all Parliamentary influence by 
refusing office and by accepting 
a peerage, but had lost none of 
his genius for making mischief. 
To this pair the King was well 
disposed to lend a favourable 
ear, and by the autumn of 1744 
it had become plain to the 
Pelhams and their allies that 
Carteret, now Earl of Gran- 
ville, must be got rid of, and 
Pitt, if possible, brought into 
administration. The two Pel- 
hams and Hardwicke resolved 
“to put things if possible on 
a better footing against a.- 
other year,” and Hardwicxe 
undertook the task of drafi- 
ing, for ciroulation among the 
Cabinet and ultimate submis- 
sion to the King, “a strong 
and clear representation in 
writing on the state of his 
affairs, which might afterwards 
be enforced in private audiences, 
and the finishing stroke put to 
it by convincing him of the 
necessity he lay under. . . of 
parting with his favourite 
servant.”1 The Chancellor’s 
paper fulfilled its purpose, for, 
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after a futile attempt to rally 
the Tories and the recalcitrant 
Whigs to his standard, Granville 
resigned on 24th November. 
No signs of improvement, 
however, were perceptible in 
the King’s demeanour to his 
servants. He d—d Mr Pel- 
ham with great heartiness: 
words like incapacity and pitt- 
ful fellows flew about the Closet. 
The crisis, averted in April 
1745, arrived early in 1746. 
On 6th February Lord Bath, 
who, it will be observed, was 
out of place, coolly informed 
Granville’s successor in office, 
Lord Harrington, that he had 
advised the King to negative 
the appointment of Mr Pitt 
and to pursue proper measures 
on the Continent. To this 
Lord Harrington made the ad- 
mirable and unanswerable re- 
tort, that “they who dictate 
in private should be employed 
in public”; and, on the 10th, 
Ministers resigned, Lord Hard- 
wicke postponing his resigna- 
tion for a few days, till the end 
of Hilary term. Bath was at 
once appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Granville 
Secretary of State. But their 
period of office lasted for barely 
forty-eight hours. On the 12th 
the King sent to Mr Pelham 
desiring the return to office of 
his old Ministers. In reply he 
was presented with an ultima- 
tum, demanding the admission 
of Pitt to employment, and the 
withdrawal of the King’s confi- 
dence and countenance “from 
those persons who of late have, 
behind the curtain, suggested 
private counsels with the view 





1 T. 332. 
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of creating difficulties to his 
servants, who are responsible for 
everything, whilst those persons 
are responsible for nothing.” 4 
The King gave way; the terms 
were agreed to ; his former serv- 
ants were duly reinstated ; and 
Pitt was given first the vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland and 
soon afterwards the Pay Office. 

So ended an episode, the 
constitutional significance of 
which need not be laboured. 
“The public voice of the Court, 
city, and country united ” ? 
had proved too strong for the 
King. He had been com- 
pelled to recognise, in the first 
place, that he was powerless 
to keep in office the Ministers 
he preferred merely because 
he preferred them, and, in the 
second place, that he must 
cease to thwart and counter- 
plot against his Ministers be- 
hind their backs. The reports 
of the conversations in which 
Hardwicke endeavoured to 
insinuate in the closet this 
strange constitutional doctrine 
of “King and no King,” as 
Shelburne called it, are extra- 
ordinarily interesting and in- 
structive. No one was better 
qualified than he to gild the 
pill and make it palatable to 
his master. That it was swal- 
lowed is certain; whether it 
was digested is another matter. 
Ministers were doubtless ob- 
noxious to the charge brought 
against them by Granville, of 
“deserting the King by troops 
in a dangerous crisis” ;* and 
Hardwicke himself is said, on 
the authority of his eldest son, 
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to have regretted “in his cooler 
hours” the prompt and de- 
cisive action of his colleagues 
to which he wasa party.* But 
meanwhile the lesson had been 
learned, and the best proof of 
the state of submission to which 
the King had been reduced 
will be found in the circum- 
stance that, on Mr Pelham’s 
death in 1754, he laid before 
the Cabinet Council, plus the 
Duke of Devonshire, for their 
approval, the arrangements he 
proposed to make for the re- 
constitution of the ministry.® 
It will not have escaped the 
attentive reader that, at the 
date when the incident of 
which we have been speaking 
occurred, this island was still 
in the throes of civil war. The 
“young brat,” who has been 
the hero of so much romance 
and song, had landed in the 
West Highlands in the pre- 
ceding month of August, and, 
although he and his followers 
had recrossed the Border after 
their astonishing raid into 
England, two months had yet 
to elapse before Culloden. 
Among the pages in this work 
best worth reading are those 
which trace the course of that 
“execrable and unnatural re- 
bellion.”® Especially attrac- 
tive are the letters written 
from the scene of action by 
Colonel Joseph Yorke, who had 
accompanied the Duke of Cum- 
berland home from the Nether- 
lands, and took part in all the 
operations of his army sub- 
sequent to the retreat from 
Derby. The Yorke family never 





17, 428. 
* TIL. 361. 


? Hardwicke to his son, Col. Yorke, i. 508. 
° II. 191. 
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made light of the Jacobite 
rising, and father and son alike 
were determined that “the 
thing must be put an end to 
so effectually now that it will 
never be able to break out 
again.” If England had shown 
little zeal in repressing the 
insurrection, there was good 
reason to believe that a 
large part of Scotland was 
secretly disaffected. “The 
presbyterian ministers,” writes 
the Colonel to his elder brother 
Philip on 13th February 1746, 
“are the only people we can 
trust, and to give you an idea 
of one small part of the country, 
I mean the County of Athole, 
the minister, one Ferguson of 
Loggeritte (sic), told me that, 
if you were to hang throughout 
all that country indiscriminat- 
ingly, you would not hang three 
people wrongfully.”* The 
alarm which the rising had 
occasioned to all good Whigs 
may be gauged by the violence 
of the following outburst on 
the capture of Murray of 
Broughton :— 

“He is a great prize, and, if made 
to squeak, is more able to unravel 
the mysteries of the Rebellion than 
anybody. I hear he_ pretends 
stupidity, and declares that, as he 
knows the worst of his fate, he 
won't make discoveries. I must 
confess in cases like these, where 
whole communities are the sufferers, 
I wish the rack were applied.” 


Thus again Joseph to Philip, 
who for his part had not 
been backward in desiring to 
have “the prisons exonerated 
of the vast numbers they con- 
tain,” and the executions got 
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over “before this spirit of 
resentment cools.” 4 

The courage and endurance 
of the soldiers during the 
campaign had been greatly 
fortified by the presence of the 
Duke of Cumberland, “who is 
justly their darling, for they see 
he does whatever the meanest 
of them does, and goes through 
as much fatigue.”5 Yet in 
small matters as well as great 
that illustrious Captain was 
doomed to be the victim of 
calumny. The “silliest stories” 
were circulated about him in 
London :— 


“That he goes to bull-baitings 
on Sunday evenings to the scandal 
of grave people; that his aide-de- 
camps sat up drinking one Satur- 
day night till four the next morn- 
ing; that an honest on 
parson took notice of it and de- 
claimed against it in his sermon ; 
that he was called to account for 
it the same day, being tempted to 
dine with the said aide-de-camps, 
who sold him a bargain, beat him, 
and kicked the poor man down- 
stairs. Such nonsense is told at 
large in letters out of the well- 
affected country where you are.”® 


The Duke of Cumberland and 
his officers might have thought 
themselves fortunate if they 
had had no more serious offences 
than peccadilloes such as these 
to tax their consciences withal. 
Not the least curious of 
Colonel Yorke’s letters is that 
written to his sister Elizabeth, 
afterwards Lady Anson, from 
the Camp at Inverness, and 
dated 22nd May 1746 :— 


“Were you in this country at this 
season of the year, you would leave 
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off face-painting and draw nothing 
but landscapes. To be here only 
for two or three hours in a day 
without knowing it was Scotlan 

or seeing the nasty houses of the 
country and the more nasty vermin 
that inhabit ’em, would not be 
unentertaining to anybody. The 
variety of prospects, all romantic, 
that the eye takes in at one glance 
is something one is not used to in 
England, where nature smiles for 
ever, gay; but here the scene is 
diversified with wide dreary wastes 
of barren moor, thinly spread with 
miserable cabins, bounded, as it 
runs near the sea or rivers, with 
open fields of green corn and 
gentlemen’s houses (the only spots 
where one has the pleasure of seeing 
any trees but the dismal fir). This 
continues for many miles till the 
eye, carrying its sight over fine 
green hills covered with sheep and 
oxen, is at last lost in an innumer- 
able quantity of black mountains 
whose top is covered with snow all 
the year round. The fleet riding 
at anchor near the shore and _ the 
army encamped on the plain don’t 
take away in the least from the 
beauty of the prospect. Don’t 
from this think me grown fond of 
anything I see here, for I am 
further from it than ever; but I 
won't promise .. . that I mayn’t 
grow romantic.”! 


A glimpse surely well worth 
having into the secret processes 
which were to result in the 
dawn of romance in literature. 

The principles on which 
Hardwicke now set about the 
work of providing against a 
repetition of the troubles in 
Scotland are well summed up 
in a single sentence of his 
soldier son’s: “ You must never 
expect to see a total end to the 
rebellious spirit of this country 
till the Highlanders are ‘un- 
clanned, undressed, effectually 
disarmed, and taught to speak 
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English.” ? These objects were 
effected, or sought to be effected, 
by the Act of 1746% (“for the 
more effectual disarming the 
Highlands in Scotland,” &c.), 
which it has always been the 
fashion to vilify, but which, it 
may be suspected, was not 
unwelcome to a generation of 
respectable Lowlanders too well 
acquainted with the facts to 
believe that the kilt is the 
national garb or the Gaelic the 
national tongue. More im- 
portant than that Act was the 
statute of the following year 
for abolishing heritable juris- 
dictions,¢ and thus ridding 
Scotland of the remains of a 
system which in England had 
received its death-blow as far 
back as the time of the Planta- 
genets. One other enactment 
may be mentioned, on which 
popular historians of Scotland 
are not accustomed to expatiate. 
By the 9th section of 19 George 
IL., cap. 38 (made retrospective 
by section 13 of 21 George IL, 
cap. 34), “no letters of Orders 
of any pastor or minister of 
any episcopal meeting or con- 
gregation in Scotland shall 
be deemed sufficient, or be 
admitted to be registered, but 
such as have been given by 
some Bishop of the Church of 
England or of Ireland.” This 
simple but peremptory provi- 
sion may have been a necessary 
step in the work of pacifying 
the country; but it involved a 
violation of the principles of 
religious liberty at least as 
flagrant as any which had 
been perpetrated under Charles 
II. or his brother. Had the 
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Parliament and the Privy 
Council of Scotland struck a 
similar blow at native Presby- 
terian orders, what a howl 
would have gone up from the 
highflyers and the partisans of 
“spiritual independence”! It 
is uphill work teaching religious 
partisans that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 

For eight years from 1746 
onwards the government of the 
country was in the hands of 
Henry Pelham, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, The other Ministers, 
as the King declared, were there 
“for show.”! Hardwicke’s 
chief function was to keep the 
peace and hold the balance 


between the brothers. The 
younger, an _ enthusiast for 
economy, desired to avoid 


foreign complications, and was 
all for starving the forces of 
the Crown. The elder, on the 


contrary, favoured a scheme of, 


Continental alliances and a 
strong navy. Another bone 
of contention was the Duke of 
Bedford, who had _ become 
Secretary of State in 1748, 
and proved a hopelessly in- 
competent man of business. 
Newcastle urged his dismissal ; 
Pelham was content to “wait 
and see.” The problem was 
ultimately solved by Bedford 
following his friend Lord Sand- 
wich into retirement in 1751. 
After all, the par nobile fratrum 
could well afford to quarrel. 
The Tory party since the re- 
bellion had become absolutely 
impotent. A focus of intrigue 
had disappeared at the death 
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of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
Hardwicke prevented a split 
without his loyalty to either 
brother or to their colleagues 
moulting a feather. “My 
audiences,” he writes to New- 
castle, “are rare, and I am far 
from wishing that théy should 
be more frequent, but whenever 
they happen I think it my duty 
not to profess an opinion to his 
Majesty which I do not avow 
to his servants who are con- 
sulted in secret affairs, more 
especially to your Grace.” ® 
Granville had returned to 
employment as President of 
the Council in 1751. Two 
different hands give an amus- 
ing account of a Cabinet beld 
at Lord Holderness’s in the 
following year. ‘Your friend, 
Lord Granville, came in soon 
after I arrived, in my opinion 
drunk ; for he talked more like 
a madman than a grave Coun- 
cillor of the King’s, and enter- 
tained us with such a heap 
of wild stuff and nonsense 
that- I know I could hardly 
keep my temper.”* Thus Pel- 
ham to Newcastle. “Our 
friend Granville was fine at 
the meeting on Wednesday ; 
wine had heightened his zeal 
and eloquence, and he was so 
fond of showing his ardour... 
that he would fight out some 
point when everybody were of 
the same mind.”*® Thus Hol- 
derness to the same. But Gran- 
ville had ceased to be a serious 
competitor for power, though 
Pelham distrusted him, and 
thought that he was “lying 
by,” or, as we should perhaps 
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say nowadays, “lying low.” 
Pitt and Fox were the rocks 
ahead: Pitt, with his finger on 
the pulse of the people, Fox, 
with the Duke of Cumberland 
and the army at his back; 
Pitt and Fox, jointly or 
severally. 

Their claims to an “ office of 
advice” as well as of “execu- 
tion ” could not be ignored after 
Mr Pelham’s death. The his- 
tory of the next three years is 
the story of their rivalry and of 
a series of attempts to fit one 
or other or both of them into 
the existing system. Pitt was 
fishing in troubled waters, to 
use his own phrase, and “ per- 
haps troubling them in order to 
fish the better.”+ Never did 
Hardwicke do a better day’s 
work for his country than when 
he induced Pitt to join forces 
with Newcastle in 1757. The 
new administration contained 
“so much of the popular mix- 
ture as might be able to sustain 
some bad success.” “It is 
looked upon,” wrote Hardwicke 
to his son-in-law with pardon- 
able pride, “‘as the strongest 
administration that has been 
formed many years, and by 
good conduct may become so.” ® 
We all know how that prog- 
nostication was fulfilled: it 
might have been falsified but 
for Hardwicke himself, who 
had borne unequivocal testi- 
mony to his disinterestedness, 
not merely by refusing the 
seals, but also by suffering 
Pratt to be put over the head 
of his son, Charles Yorke, as 
Attorney-General. Pitt was 
not always easy to manage. 
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He mounted his very highest 
horse, for example, in reality 
because his brother - in - law, 
Lord Temple, had been refused 
the garter, ostensibly because 
Joseph Yorke, now British 
Minister at The Hague, had 
withheld from him, though he 
had communicated to the 
Duke, a couple of letters from 
a belle inconnue with regard to 
negotiations for peace. The 
uniform drift of Hardwicke’s 
advice to Newcastle was to 
keep in with Pitt at all costs. 
No doubt the King’s Speech 
must “come from our shop,” 
and therefore be written by 
Hardwicke. But Pitt ought 
not to be kept in the dark; 
there should be “easy and con- 
fidential communications and 
conversations” with him about 
it. Newcastle must not expect 
to have the sole power in the 
House of Commons. People had 
got used to seeing Sir Robert 
Walpole and Mr Pelham there. 
“Tf, upon every occasion of Mr 
Pitt’s being necessary to be 
talked to or supposed to be so, 
I am to come out of the coun- 
try, it will be impossible for me 
to go through it.” 4 

And so the Ministry pursued 
its meteoric way, Pitt taking 
to himself all the honour and 
glory, and leaving the Treasury 
to find the money. The ar- 
rangement suited everybody. 
“ At present our unanimity is 
prodigious,” wrote Walpole in 
1759; “you would as soon 
hear No from an old maid 
as from the House of Com- 
mons. . . . The Parliament 
is all harmony, and thinks 
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of nothing but giving away 
twelve more millions.’ 

That George III., upon suc- 
ceeding his grandfather, was 
desirous of enlisting Hard- 
wicke’s active support is toler- 
ably apparent. The ex-Chan- 
cellor was offered the place of 
President of the Council soon 
after the young King’s ac- 
cession, and a year later was 
invited by Bute to accept the 
Privy Seal. Both offers were 
declined, Hardwicke choosing 
to serve his Majesty out of 
office: “if his family partook 
at any time of the King’s good- 
ness, it was all he desired or 
wished for at his time of life.” ? 
It seems probable that Hard- 
wicke had a shrewd premoni- 
tion of the troubles in store for 
his political allies. He advised 
Newcastle to retire from office, 
but everybody else recom- 
mended him to stay on, and 
so for eighteen months the 
Duke was content to remain 
“the greatest cypher that ever 
appeared at Court,”* until 
even he could put up no 
longer with the King’s inciv- 
ility and neglect. Greatly to 
his chagrin, he failed to induce 
Hardwicke to join him in sys- 
tematic opposition, to which 
indeed only an insatiable ap- 
petite for office could have 
driven him. “To the great 
Whig families,” as Burke re- 
minds us, “it was extremely 
disagreeable, and seemed al- 
most unnatural, to oppose the 
administration of a Prince of 
the House of Brunswick.” ¢ 
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Lord Hardwicke in 1757 had 
denounced organised opposi- 
tions as “the most wicked 
combinations that men can 
enter into, worse and more 
corrupt than any administra- 
tion that I ever yet saw.”5 
Yet he was sensible, he added, 
“that this is not the political 
way to keep a party together.” 
If Pitt could have been secured 
to lead an opposition, it would 
have been a different matter, 
for to Pitt opposition was not 
“an untrodden path and a 
kind of new trade to learn at 
a late hour.”® But of Pitt’s 
taking the lead there seemed 
to be a gradually diminishing 
prospect. He professed Revol- 
ution principles and would die 
a Whig, but “measures, not 
men,” was his maxim, and, ac- 
eording to Temple, he “would 
not choose to be apy man’s 
factor.”” On reviewing the 
available talent, Hardwicke 
could discover “ very few hands 
and fewer heads.” The only 
speakers to be depended upon 
were Newcastle and himself, 
both now old men: “ we should 
find it hard work to go through 
long and late debates, and all 
the uphill labour of an opposi- 
tion which we had never prac- 
tised.”® His advice accord- 
ingly to Neweastle is to “lie 
by” for the present, and take 
advantage of the rising un- 
popularity of the Scotchman, 
which would be unavailable 
for opposition purposes until 
“exemplified in material in- 
stances of conduct which were 
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not yet ripened.” 1 There were 
other motives which influenced 
Hardwicke’s policy. True to 
his natural instincts, he was in 
favour of bringing the war to 
a conclusion, and was chary of 
doing anything which could 
give Ministers “‘a pretence to 
allege (as Queen Anne’s Tory 
ministry did, and as my Lord 
Bolingbroke has. printed over 
and over) that the opposition 
they met with forced them to 
accept a worse peace than 
otherwise they should have 
been able to make.”? This of 
itself was enough to put co- 
operation with Pitt out of the 
question, and at a later stage 
they were at opposite poles of 
opinion as regards John Wilkes. 
Lastly it must be added that 
Hardwicke was not unnatur- 
ally reluctant to oppose a min- 
istry in which his son Charles 
was one of the law officers of 
the Crown. 

Hardwicke, in short, as 
Horace Walpole records, moved 
“mighty slowly towards Oppo- 
sition,” though we need not 
accept the complementary sen- 
tence which describes him as 
counting his purse over at 
every step.2 Even the dis- 
missal of the Duke of Devon- 
shire from the office of Lord 
Chamberlain at the end of 
October 1762, attended as it 
was with every circumstance 
of insult, did not rouse him 
from his placid frame of mind. 
Though most of the Whigs still 
in place resigned, Charles Yorke 


remained Attorney - General, 
greatly to Newcastle’s annoy- 
ance. ‘In truth, my dear 
Lord,” we find Hardwicke 
writing to Newcastle with an 
unwelcome air of candour and 
detachment, 


“T never thought that a measure 
of opposition could be founded on 
this act (though nobody can think it 
more offensive and outrageous than 
I do) unless a number of the great 
nobility would take it up in a high 
tone and make it their own cause, 
in which case persons in the House 
of Commons, brought into Parlia- 
ment by them or dependent upon 
them, would follow their leading. 
But by what your Grace tells me 
. .. I do not find that the great 
nobility (except the Marquess of 
Rockingham) seem at present dis- 
posed to hold that conduct.” * 


Hardwicke, it is true, went 
so far as to oppose the Prelim- 
inaries of Peace in the House 
of Lords, but it was against 
his better judgment, for he 
was “persuaded... that the 
burden and tedium of the war 
and the desire for peace are so 
strong in the generality of the 
Parliament and of the nation 
(abstracted from the interested 
or wild part of the City of 
London) that the very name 
of peace is agreeable to them, 
and they would have been con- 
tent with terms rather lower 
than all we have yet been 
told of these Preliminaries.” 5 
In any event, Hardwicke’s 
speech weighed little in the 
balance compared with the 
behaviour of his family in the 
Commons, where Charles and 
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John, following Pitt’s example, 
left the House without voting, 
while Lord Royston actually 
voted in the majority (319 to 
65) by which the Prelimin- 
aries were carried. 

The discomfiture of the Op- 
position was now complete, and 
the strain upon Newcastle’s 
friendship with Hardwicke, 
already severe, was presently 
aggravated when Ministers 
embarked upon the ruthless 
policy of proscription by which 
their triumph was accentu- 
ated. Bute had thrown away 
the scabbard, conceiving that 
“next to my little experience 
of business my unwillingness to 
punish has been no little draw- 
back to me as a Minister.” ? 
Fox’s advice to him was cynical 
in its frankness. 


“With regard to their numerous 
dependents in Crown employments, 
it behoves your Lordship in particu- 
lar to leave none of them. They 
all think themselves secure, and 
many talk by their own mouths 
all by those of their relations an 
acquaintances, against your Lord- 
ship. Turn the tables, and you 
will immediately have thousands 
who will think the safety of them- 
selves or their friends depends upon 
yr. Lordship, and will therefore be 
sincere and active friends.” ? 


It is only fair to that black- 
avized and black-hearted poli- 
tician to admit that his prac- 
tice in no respect fell short 
of his preaching. Never was 
the gospel of “the spoils to 
the victors” carried so zeal- 
ously into daily life. Lord 
Gower, himself a turncoat, had 
threatened that they would 
turn out every custom-house 


officer in Sussex down te offices 
worth £50 per annum only. 
He and his friends were as 
good as their word, and that not 
in Sussex alone. But for the 
thought of the material in- 
justice and hardship involved 
in these proceedings it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from smiling at 
Newcastle’s lamentable wail- 
ings over the destruction of the 
edifice so carefully built up in 
the course of half a century 
upon the foundation of Whig 
patronage. ‘My heart is al- 
most broke,” he writes to Hard- 
wicke on 19th December 1762, 


“for the cruelties with which they 
are treating poor innocent men in 
order to be revenged on me.... 
Mr Fox declares he will not spare 
one single man. To-morrow is 
the day of execution. My cousin 
Harry Pelham is to be turned 
out of the Customs. Poor Jack 
Shelley to have his Custom-House 
ag: (which my brother gave 

im in trust) taken from him ; poor 
Jack Butler to lose his employ- 
ment held in the same manner, and 
his trustee who held it for him to 
be removed from another employ- 
ment which he held in his own 
right, and, in short, Mr Fox is in- 
quiring after to employment 
where I had en every one of 
my friends. am to be removed 
from my three lieutenancies. .. . 
There is to be quite a new Admiralty 
...and my Lord Villiers and Tom 
Pelham turned out. My nephew 
Onslow is turned out. . .. Poor Wil- 
kinson the only one in the Ordnance 
turned out. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Grafton, and the 
Marquess of Rockingham are also 
to be removed from their respective 
lieutenancies. If this list of in- 
solences, insults, and affronts are 
not sufficient to engage my friends 
to declare themselves so, I must 
say it is but a slender friendship 
they have for me.” 
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Hardwicke was obviously 
taken aback by this assault, 
and could only advise New- 
castle to hold his head the 
higher. Though his last speech 
in the House of Lords, delivered 
in the spring of 1763, was an 
attack upon the Cider Bill, he 
was still scrupulous to disclaim 
the attitude of opposition. The 
party he gave in May of that 
year was not, he protests, 
an “Opposition dinner,’ but 
merely a gathering of half a 
dozen particular friends! <A 
month later he takes the 
trouble to explain his position 
to Lord President Dundas, with 
whom, as with Lord Kames and 
Lord President Forbes, he was 
on terms of personal though 
rather distant friendship. 


“Your Lordship has undoubt- 
edly heard of me as an opposer. It 
is true that, in conjunction with 
several of your Lordship’s and my 
old friends, I have opposed certain 
—— measures. When I have 

one so, it has been according to 
my judgment and conscience, with 
the greatest duty to the King, and 
a sincere zeal for his service and 
that of the public; and I am not 
ashamed of it. . . . I daresay your 
Lordship will not suspect me of 
countenancing any indecent treat- 
ment of the King, whom I honour 
and revere, and for whom my duty 
and affection are invariable.” ? 


Yet, when put to the ultimate 
test, he adhered loyally to his 
party and his friends. On Ist 
August 1763, Lord Egremont in- 
vited him to become President of 
the Council on the death of Lord 
Granville. A place at Court 
was promised to Newcastle, 
and hints appear to have been 
thrown out as to the possible 


promotion of Sir Joseph Yorke 
to one of the Secretaryships of 
State. Hardwicke at once re- 
jected the offer, saying, accord- 
ing to George Grenville, that 
“they would never come into 
office but as a party and upon 
a plan connected with Mr Pitt 
and the great Whig lords, as 
had been practised in the late 
King’s time.”* Finally, at the 
beginning of November 1763 
Charles Yorke resigned the 
office of Attorney-General, and 
John Yorke gave up his place 
at the Board of Trade. The 
reconciliation between the old 
allies was complete. ‘“ My 
dearest, dearest Lord,” the 
Duke burst forth, ‘‘ I can never 
forget . . . the kind disposi- 
tion showed throughout the 
whole of all your dear child- 
ren’s right and affectionate 
way of thinking and acting. 
How can any children do 
wrong that come from such 
a father?”* Whether Hard- 
wicke would have identified 
himself completely with the 
Rockingham Whigs in Opposi- 
tion must remain matter of 
conjecture; for after some 
months’ indifferent health he 
died on 6th March 1764. Felix 
opportunitate mortis, in that 
he was not spared to witness 
the tragedy of his son Charles, 
that victim of the family fail- 
ing of “ overthinking things.” 
What Hardwicke was on the 
bench and the woolsack let 
Lord Campbell tell: “ Uni- 
versally and deservedly con- 
sidered the most consummate 
judge who ever sat in the 
Court of Chancery.”® There 
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have been great Chancellors 
since Campbell wrote, of whom 
not the least remarkable is for- 
tunately still with us, his natural 
force in nowise abated by the 
load of many years ; but Camp- 
bell’s description still remains 
true. That asa statesman and 
politician he was singularly 
cautious and _ long - headed, 
his letters proclaim in every 
sentence. There are one or 
two of them quite extraordin- 
arily judicious, such as the 
letter to Dr Herring, Arch- 
bishop of York, who had re- 
fused the See of Canterbury 
at the first time of asking,! 
or the letter to Newcastle, who, 
in the midst of his squabbles 
with Pelham, had proposed to 
transfer himself to some subor- 
dinate and unimportant office.” 
Once only in all these years did 
he nearly overreach himself, and 
that in a very trifling matter. 
He wrote to Newcastle, who 
was abroad with the King at 
Hanover, “a long ostensible 
letter,” desiring certain ap- 
pointments for certain protégés, 
and dwelling on the fine ap- 
pearance made by the Hano- 
verian troops at a recent re- 
view in their capital. This 
transparent artifice did not 
escape detection. “The para- 
graph about the troops at the 
end,” wrote Newcastle drily in 
reply, “I thought not right 
judged. We are not to be 
reasoned with. We hate detail, 
and we do find out when para- 
graphs are put in to please us 
for other ends.” ® 

And as no one can seriously 
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question Hardwicke’s supreme 
abilities, so no one can dispute 
his integrity. ‘He was never 
in the least suspected of any 
kind of corruption” was Lord 
Chesterfield’s verdict ; and Mrs 
Montagu declares she has been 
credibly informed that his Lord- 
ship, “though in possession of 
all the secrets of the Cabinet, 
never made one shilling by 
stock-jobbing, though his ready 
money might have procured 
him infinite sums so em- 
ployed.”4 This is an encomium 
to which some Cabinet Ministers 
of modern times might be un- 
able to instruct a title, the want 
of “ready money” being now 
no obstacle to prudent “ invest- 
ment.” It is on another side 
of his character that Hardwicke 
is generally attacked. He was 
proud and arrogant, and “un- 
like a gentleman” ;° above all, 
he was avaricious. When 
guests came to Wimpole, their 
horses were sent for refresh- 
ment to the “Tiger,” “a vile 
inn half a mile away.”® Other 
stories, too, are told illustrative 
of his alleged meanness. It 
may well be doubted whether 
there is much substance in 
these and similar charges, 
and whether they are not the 
common formulze of gossip 
about a man who had risen 
from obscurity to the highest 
distinction, and from narrow, 
if respectable, circumstances to 
vast wealth. Acknowledged to 
be one of the handsomest men 
of his time, and scrupulously 
attentive to his appearance and 
dress, he raised himself by his 
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own efforts, and without the 
employment of base and des- 
picable arts, to the level of the 
“great men” of a century when 
England could still boast an 
aristocracy, and he founded a 
family which has done the State 
some service down to our own 
day. That he was perfect no 
one save his present biographer 
would pretend; but that the 
balance preponderates heavily 
in his favour will probably be 
agreed by all who consider him 
in his private life. His domestic 
relations, as disclosed in these 
volumes, were delightful. He 
was a model husband and a 
model father, his consort a 


model wife and mother. “The - 


Wimpole congress is the prin- 
cipal pleasure of my life,”? he 
avows, referring to the annual 
family gathering at his country 
seat. All his sons turned out 
well,? and the letters inter- 
changed between the various 


members of the family are 
just what such letters ought to 
be. “Je retiendrai toute ma 
vie l’impression que m/’ont 
laissée ce pére et ses enfants, 
réciproquement si heureux, 
parce qu’ils sentent parfaite- 
ment combien ils ont raison de 
Vétre.”* So wrote Stanislas 
Poniatowski to Charles Yorke. 
Even more impressive is Gran 
ville’s testimony, free as it is 
from all suspicion of parti- 
ality. “That family of the 
Yorkes,” he pronounced on his 
deathbed, “are most surpris- 
ing, all men of parts, all 
virtuous and able. There are 
not so many brothers who have 
turned out so happily in all 
England, and I know most of 
the families.” * Could any man 
desire better than that, when 
his time comes, some such 
simple words as these may be 
truthfully inscribed upon his 
tomb ? 





1 TI, 159. 


2 These sons were: 1. Lord Royston, who succeeded his father in the title ; 
2. Charles, whose untimely end at the very moment of attaining the supreme object 
of his ambition has been already referred to; 3. Joseph, a distinguished soldier 
and diplomatist, afterwards Lord Dover; 4. John, who held several lucrative 
offices ; and 5. James, who became a Bishop. As for the daughters, Lady Elizabeth 
became the wife of Lord Anson, and Lady Margaret the wife of Sir Gilbert 


Heathcote. 3 TI. 579. 
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THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XIV.—INVERNESS,. 


AT seven of the clock on 
third October, in the morning, 
and the weather still so good 
that bees were humming in 
the withered heather, Ninian 
and Atneas stood on a hillock 
looking east, and saw below 
them, at some miles of dis- 
tance, steeples of a town, a 
noble stream that went about 
some wooded island gardens, 
and a bay. Ships were lying 
at the quay; a citadel was on 
a knoll, and in it pipers blew 
a rising; a bridge of many 
arches spanned the river; up- 
wards from the streets came 
sounds of men and hammer- 
ing, and a great fresh smoke 
of morning fires. Although 
the countryside was almost 
void of trees, the winding 
frith, the cultivated plain, the 
Grampians beyond them and 
the heaping clouds of silver, 
made enchantment for the 
young man’s eye. 

“Oh man! Is that not 
fine!” he cried upliftedly in 
Gaelic. 

“Indeed it’s not so bad at 
all!” said Ninian in that lan- 
guage. And then said he 
“__to look at! Myself, though, 
always better liked the great 
brave lands of trees. The like 
of thou and me are people of 


the woods. A man would need 
to move here circumspectly ; 
where would he take hiding 
with a booty?” 

Folk of the wood, indeed, 
were they since they had 
climbed on Corryarrick and 
came down Glen Tarff. They 
never moved but in the night, 
or early in the morning while 
the mists still hung and glam- 
oured; through day they lay 
in thickets, under banks on 
water-edges; in forest deeps 
they made small fires. Their 
clothing had the smell of burn- 
ing sticks. The morning they 
had left the camp of Leggatt 
they had skirted wide of Fort 
Augustus, peeping at its bas- 
tions from behind a clump of 
brambles, hearing on its walls 
a sentry cry, and seeing on a 
field beside it red-coats drill. 
Ninian would not go near it; 
nothing was to learn there, he 
maintained, and he was all for 
places unfrequented. It was 
this fancy for lone ways aloof 
from folk that gave him pref- 
erence for the west side of 
Loch Ness; they might have 
easier reached their journey’s 
end by passing through Strath 
Errick, but that land was 
thick with Lovat’s people, and 
for Lovat’s people Ninian at 
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the moment had no inclination. 
They took them to the hills 
and crossed Glen Urquhart 
and Glen Moriston in dark; 
a land all strange to Ninian, 
and yet they never strayed,— 
he airted by the dip of rocks, 
the growth of timber, some- 
times by the run of streams, 
or by the stars. He travelled 
by the “feel of things,” he 
said, when vision failed him; 
always at the dawn they found 
them coverts where the first 
thing he would do was aye to 
start at shaving. There would 
they lurk while he caught food 
—a cudgelled grouse upspring- 
ing from his feet, one time a 
roe ingeniously captured, twice 
at least a fish or two for which 
he plied a switch cut from the 
river-side. 

The roe was strangely got. 
They lay one morning in Glen 
Urquhart, in behind a rock, 


when passing went a cripple 
man who bore the deer slung 


on his shoulder. “A wise-like 
beast!” said Ninian. “I wish 
we had a rib,” and then upon 
a thought ran up along the 
hill, and down upon the track 
the fellow must pursue, and 
off a single shoe and threw 
it where the man must see 
it. The shoe was sorely worn 
by travelling, and he that had 
the deer but looked at it and 
threw it down again. But 
half a mile away he came 
upon the other shoe of Ninian, 
this one not so bad, and 
thereupon put down the roe 
as Ninian expected, and went 
back to get the other. Ninian 
took the roe and put it in a 
hole, and dined that day on 
venison. 

“You would cheat the heron 
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off her eggs, and she with her 
two eyes on you!” said Alneas 
in admiration. 

“No cheatery at all,” said 
Ninian ; ‘‘the man’s the richer 
by a pair of bauchles,” and 
put on the brogues he brought 
from Inveraray in his poke. 

But still that dinner cost 
them two days and a night 
of skulking on Glen Urquhart 
edge; the man who lost the 
deer came on the embers of 
the fire that cooked it, and 
brought out his friends to hunt 
them. They could not stick a 
head from out the cave they 
hid in but they saw some 
figure posted on the hill. Now 
Michaelmas was past, they ate 
of nuts and berries; once they 
ventured to a hovel near the 
loch and got some milk and 
bread; their last night out 
was spent in birches in The 
Aird. 

No wonder Afneas looked on 
Inverness with quickened eyes ; 
the steeples and the streets, its 
frank and open situation, pro- 
mised a relief from all the 
hazards and the hardships of 
the week bygone, and—what 
was even more delightful to 
escape from—that uneasy sense 
of menace in the sunniest 
weather, in the loneliest places, 
strange airs of ambuscade and 
plot that followed him and 
Ninian since they had left their 
homes. 

“Thank God,” cried he, “for 
streets! It’s glad I’ll be to 
have my soles upon a cause- 
way!” 

The other put his level hand 
above his eyes and peered 
across the glittering morning 
at the town that smoked. 

“A town,” said he, “is just 
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made up of people. The more 
folk the more mischief! My 
father—peace be with him !— 
used to say for every man that 
has his sword out for you on 
the hill, a hundred men are 
feeling at your pockets in the 
burgh lands; ay, yes, and 
following you with hatred and 
with lies! Give me the grass 
and heather for’t against my 
foe! I’m far more frightened 
for myself in Inverness than on 
the Moor of Rannoch, for it’s 
far too far away from Inveraray 
and the whistle of MacCailein.” 
He gave that one word 
“whistle” like a ory from 
Cruachan. 

‘*‘There’s nobody dare touch 
us here!” said Atneas, loftily. 

Ninian twitched the belt that 
hung his knapsack — “That’s 
to see!” quo’ he, and glowered. 
“Many a nimble lad thought 
that in Lovat’s land, and now 
his bones are bleaching to the 
wind or cankering in the dun- 
geon, or he is shivering to the 
lash in the plantations. Thou 
and me will better stick to- 
gether till we’re out o’t.” 

They shaved themselves and 
washed them in a burn, and 
went down slopes of heather 
and through garnered fields, 
and crossed. the river where 
some girls, high-kilted to the 
thighs, were posting blankets. 
Everywhere the town was 
busy: bands of merchant-men 
were standing at the cross: it 
was a market-day, and in the 
gutters of the street poor coun- 
try folk with webs of linen, 
scraggy hens, and _ cheeses, 
proffered bargains. Some offi- 
cers in red were hanging 
round a coffee- house; men 
of the Highland Companies 


who spoke the Gaelic lounged 
upon the middle of the 
causeway, every kind of arm 
except a gun hung to them, 
feathers in their bonnets, tar- 
gets on their backs. A ragged 
woman with her bairns was 
whining some lugubrious ditty 
of a sailor lost, and getting 
now and then a bodle for her 
song. About the Tolbooth 
gates some wicked-looking lads 
were hanging, signalling to 
folk behind the window bars. 
The sun shone on the town and 
made it white as marble; it 
was mostly built of rubble, 
harled and washed with lime. 
Some parts of it were like 
bastiles, so stern and bare the 
tenements, with turnpike stairs 
that led to dwellings over shops; 
the wynds and lanes were full 
of playing dogs and barefoot 
children, 

Although they wore the kilt, 
the two were no way odd to 
see upon the streets; more 
kilts than trews were on the 
causeway, but the sword of 
Ninian sometimes caught a 
questioning eye, and at the 
very entrance to a vintner’s 
inn that he had fixed on for 
their lodging he was challenged 
by an English sergeant. 

“Friend, what about your 
sword?” said he. ‘Have you 
a licence?” 

“Ye may be sure of that, my 
clever lad!” said Ninian with a 
twitching eyebrow and a mock- 
ing lip. “If you will bring the 
gentleman that owns you, I 
will let him read it.” 

The sergeant had another 
glance at them ; perceived some 
look of consequence about their 
bearing, muttered an excuse, 
and took his way. 
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They breakfasted on herring 
and a mutton ham, then sallied 
out and in a warehouse bought 
them each a suit of Lowland 
fashion and a London hat. 
With some reluctance Ninian 
left Grey Colin in the vintner’s 
keeping with the clothes of 
John Maclaren, and put his 
dirk well down his back be- 
tween the shoulders, under- 
neath his coat. 

“And now,” said he, “I'll 
tell ye what ye’lldo. Ye’ll go 
away at once and put your 
money in the charge of him 
that is your uncle’s man. Make 
you your plans wi’ him about 
your business, and come here 
for dinner. Myself, ’'m going 
out the town a bit to make a 
call. Take you this Virgin 
nut——” 

“Not I!” said Aineas, laugh- 
ing; “keep it till it grows a 
tree, for me!” and off he went 
to meet his uncle’s agent in 
the guidance of the vintner’s 


The forenoon yet was young 
when Ninian, trimly shaved, 
a rattan-cane in hand, his 
guinea hat a little cocked upon 
his forehead, left the town and 
walked into the country till he 
reached a great stark house 
with planted grounds close by 
@ windy moor. It was the 
house of Duncan Forbes, Lord 
President, the man who under 
God, MacCailein, and Lord 
Islay, kept King’s law at 
trot throughout the country. 
Ninian asked to see him, wait- 
ing in a stone-flagged hall with 
arms and cabar-heads of deer 
in it. More odd to see, there 
was a gantry, with a cask of 
claret wine upon the spigot, 
and a pail beside it. 


From out a spacious room, 
that was resounding with the 
jovial din of company, the 
President, a man of middle age, 
came to him, flushed a little at 
the gills, a stern official mien 
assumed that was put off 
immediately he recognised his 
caller. 

“Campbell!” said he, and 
thumped him on the back. 
“You have got through! Have 
you found anything?” His 
eyes were lit with eagerness ; 
he licked his lips. He closed 
the door upon the noisy com- 
pany he had left, led Ninian 
round the cask of claret, 
through a lobby to a tiny 
room, and there poured forth 
on him a spate of ques- 
tions. 

“T have found out two 
things of the three, my lord, 
that sent me here,” said Ninian 
—‘“that Hieland Watches are 
no use at all, or worse than 
useless, and that guns are 
very rife in Badenoch.” 

“JT doubted that myself,” 
said Forbes. “Twenty thou- 
sand pounds we've spent on 
them, and still they’re pouring 
in. It looks as if they grew 
them in the glens like oats. 
And always rubbish—where’s 
the good stuff lying? What 
about that cargo to Blavk- 
ness?” 

“T came upon a bit of that,” 
said Ninian, and straightway, 
leaving out the skirmish by 
Loch Laggan, told what he had 
found and what were his con- 
clusions. 

“ By heavens, you're right!” 
cried Forbes. ‘I might have 
guessed it. Never was such 
rowth of money in among the 
clans. That cargo made me 
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anxious ; now it’s just a joke to 
laugh at. This is an Occasion, 
Mr Campbell; we must wet 
it from Macneill of Barra’s 
library.” He had a jovial eye; 
a lip that trembled now and 
then with fun. 

He opened up a cabinet of 
black mahogany in which a 
dozen gallon bottles, square, 
with gilt on them, were fitted, 
picked out one choke-full of 
brandy, splashed out for him- 
self and Ninian a _ hearty 
bumper. 

“] thank you very much 
indeed, my lord,” said Ninian, 
“but I daurna. Not when I’m 
on business, and I’m thinking 
I'll need all my water wits in 
Inverness.” 

“Very good,” said Forbes 
without demur, and, opening 
a window, emptied both the 
glasses on the grass outside. 
“Tf some of my gentry in 
there ”—and he jerked a thumb 
across his shoulder—“ were so 
wise as the Duke's beachdair, 
the office of Lord Advocate or 
President were not sometimes 
so merry, nor my knowledge of 
my countrymen so deep... . 
Who brings the guns from 
Holland, Mr Campbell? That’s 
the bit! These tenant bodies 
havena got the cash.” 

“T thought, my lord, ye 
could have told me that your- 
sel’,” said Ninian, twitching 
down his brows and rubbing at 
his chin. 

“No, no!” said Forbes, a 
sly smile on his face, “you 
need not tell me that, Mr 
Campbell. I know your work 
of old, and T’ll wager you 
already have your eye upon the 
parties most concerned. It’s 
not to precognosce the Presi- 
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dent you're calling on me here. 
... Very well! keep you your 
news for Islay or his Grace—so 
long as it gets there it’s all the 
same to me and Scotland.” 

“Upon the soul of me and 
on the dirk,” cried Ninian, 
“T’m telling you as much as 
what I know mysel’ for cer- 
tain.” 

“Hoot-toot!” the President 
said drolly, with a twinkle. 
“The dirk, I see, ’s behind your 
back; it nearly broke my 
fingers when I thumped you 
there. It ill becomes a Mes- 
senger-at-arms to carry 
weapons that way.” 

“The hills themselves are 
not more wise than you, my 
lord,” said Ninian with a laugh. 
“Not every gentleman could 
guess my backbone was the 
biodag. But faith, I’m needin’ 
it. Since ever I got up the 
Orchy people have been round 
me like a rabble, making 
trouble, and I’m greatly under 
fear they know my business.” 

‘How on earth, sir, could 
they? No one knew that you 
were coming but myself, and 
Wade, and Islay.” 

“ And still-and-on, the news 
has leaked, my lord; there’s 
no dubieties about it. Barisdale 
himsel’ was put upon my 
track.” 

“Barisdale! Oh-ho!” said 
Forbes, and tapped upon a 
snuff-mull, pursing up his cheeks 
and drawing down his eye- 
brows like a man who peeped 
on things behind. 

“T saw him lift a creach, 
my lord. The man’s a black- 
guard,” Ninian said hotly, and 
quickly told of tricky Col’s 
device for getting cattle. 

“And he was in this very 
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house three weeks ago and 
borrowed Virgil. Alittle dipped 
in drink, but still the perfect 
gentleman. I'll have to make 
a study of my classic friend. 
Say not a word of this to any- 
one till I turn round.” 

“ Not a cheep!” said Ninian. 

“You say that Barisdale 
was after you. In whose 
interest ?” 

“TI thought, my lord, ye 
might have helped me there 
too,” said Ninian, and shuffled 
with his feet. 

“My good Mr Campbell, you 
thought nothing of the kind. 
I need not tell you, Mr Camp- 
bell, that a man in my position 
knows nothing —till it’s told 
him. I’m much mistaken in 
you if you de not guess already 
who could have an interest in 
hampering you by means of 
Col Macdonnell.” 

“T canna put a name on him 
as yet, my lord. But stop you! 
I'll find out!” 

The President took out his 
watch and looked the time. 
“My friends inbye,” said he in 
homely fashion, “are in trim, I 
fancy, for a chack of meat; 
you must come ben and join us, 
Mr Campbell. But first I 
want to know what brought 
you here to me if all your news 
is meant for Inveraray ?” 

“T thought,” said Ninian, 
“to get a hint from you, my 
lord. There’s not another 
gentleman in all the North I 
dare put trust in.” 

“It’s good of you to say so, 
Mr Campbell, but we'll not, 
just now, be bothering with 
the flatteries. Something more 
important’s in your mind; the 
sooner you come out with it 
the better. Just to give a lead 





to you, I’ll ask you who was 
with you coming North?” 

Ninian bit his nether lip, a 
little staggered. ‘There's not 
much hid from you, my lord,” 
said he. “And I was thinking 
I came yonder like the fox! 
There must be quicker ways 
for news to Inverness than 
over Corryarrick, through The 
Aird.” 

“Many a way, and still the 
best of them a little devious. 
Wait till we have got the 
Road! The fox should never 
hunt in couples; you had never 
trouble when you came alone 
before on business, Mr Campbell. 
Who’s the brisk young lad?” 

“T’ll tell you that, my lord, 
without a twisted word,” said 
Ninian. ‘‘His name is Adneas 
Macmaster, son of Paul Mac- 
master, one-time of Drimdorran. 
He came on business for his 
uncle.” 

‘‘Macmaster of Drimdorran 
—let me see now—he was 
*tainted for Glenshiel and lost 
his life about that time?” 

“Is that quite sure, my 
lord?” cried Ninian quickly. 

‘“T have never heard it 
doubted, sir,” said Forbes. 
“ By all accounts the man was 
drowned in fleeing through 
Kintail.” 

“That’s the tale, I ken,” said 
Ninian, “‘but who saw Paul 
Macmaster dead?” 

“It’s fourteen years ago,” 
said Forbes, “and it’s a strong 
presumption that he’s dead 
enough that no one ever saw 
him living since.” 

“I’m not so sure of that!” 
said Ninian, blurting out his 
words with feeling. “A thing 
befell when I met Barisdale 
that bothers me— he let slip 
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that he and Paul Macmaster 
were at fencing once in Castle 
Dounie when Macmaster had 
a wounded arm. ‘Before he 
went abroad,’ says Barisdale— 
note that, my lord! Now, 
Paul Macmaster, as I know, 
because my father told me, 
never got a wound in all his 
life until the battle of Glen- 
shiel, where he was cut across 
the shoulder by a man of 
Clayton’s Corps—a thing that 
never would have happened, as 
my father said, if he had not 
forgot the first time in his life 
to take the Virgin nut with 
him when he went off wi’ 


Glendaruel.” 

“The Virgin nut,” said 
Forbes. ‘“ What haivers have 
we here?” 


“Tt was a luck-piece in the 
family, my lord, and came 
from Barra; I have no faith 
in things like that mysel’, but 
haivers or no haivers, the bit 
is that Macmaster was wounded 
at Glenshiel, and Barisdale 
fenced after that with him in 
Castle Dounie. That being so, 
he couldna have been drowned, 
as rumour went.” 

“On that,” remarked the 
President, “there falls one 
observation to be made— it’s 
not without the bounds of 
fair hypothesis that Barisdale 
is lying.” 

“To what end, my lord?” 
asked Ninian eagerly. “A 
lie like that would serve him 
nothing! Forbye, it came too 
glibly from him. He must 
have met Macmaster, for he 
knew that Adneas was his 
image. Did ever you, sir, 
hear of Paul Macmaster in 
this neighbourhood before the 
year "Nineteen? ” 
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“No,” said the President, 
“T think that was his first 
indulgence in sedition in the 
North. And what, I ask you, 
Mr Campbell, was Macmaster 
doing in—#in the place you 
mention? Lord Lovat at the 
time was—was loyal.” 

The Messenger said not a 
word in answer, only looked 
from under lowered eyelids, 
something crafty in his 
manner. 

“You must be careful, Mr 
Campbell,” Forbes went on, 
himself disturbed a little, 
fumbling with his watch. 

“IT never spoke a name, 
my lord,” said Ninian in haste. 
“Tt was yourself that named 
him!” 

“Let any name that slipped 
me be delete. I hardly need 
to warn you, Mr Campbell. ... 
H’m! Your story is a bit fan- 
tastic. In any case a tangled 
hank for fourteen years . . 
a little rotten, Mr Campbell ! 
And supposing that Macmaster 
was in Castle Dounie after he 
went missing. ... H’m! It’s 
this way of it, my good man” 
(and here he sat down on a 
chair and drummed his fingers 
on his knees), “what’s the 
good of blowing ashes grey 
and cold for fourteen years? 
God knows there’s plenty to 
engage you and me and your 
employers in the rogueries and 
plottings of to-day without us 
tugging at a tangled line that 
leads we ken not where.” 

“T see your point, my lord,” 
said Ninian, and bit his finger- 
nails. And then said he, “I 
never tug a line, my lord; I 
have been far too long at 
fishing. A tangled hank of 
line, my lord, with any luck 
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at all can only have two ends 
to it, and here I think I have 
got one—that Paul Macmaster 
was alive when folk were 
mourning for him! Any wise- 
like man wi’ patience can 
get clear a tangled hank if 
only he keeps teasing — teas- 
ing.” He showed his teeth in 
a peculiar smile, and made 
some movements with his 
fingers—“ The thing’s to keep 
the tangle loose, my lord; I 
never saw a tangled line but 
I was itching to be at it.” 

“It seems to me,” said 
Forbes, “the question could 
be settled by your asking Col 
exactly when he met Mac- 
master.” 

“T asked him, sir! I asked 
him!” cried out Ninian. 
“You may be sure of that! 
I darena ask him wi’ the 
young man there, but got 
him by himself, and then it 
was I found his tale was 
surely true, for he made an 
attempt to change it. A lie 
well stuck to looks at last like 
truth to him that tells and 
him that hears it; I’ve often 
thought myself, sir, truth was 
just conviction. But when the 
wild beast of the wood goes 
doubling before the dogs, ye 
may be sure, my lord, he’s not 
going home to where’s his 
litter. When I got drawing 
Barisdale, his eyes betrayed 
him, and he started doubling. 
He hummed and hawed, and 
said his meeting with Mac- 
master was at Castle Tiorram, 
old Clanranald’s place. And 
then again, says he, he doubted 
if the man was Paul Macmaster 
after all; he feared he had 
mixed up two different occa- 
sions and two different men. 


With that I couldna push the 
question further, but bold Col 
was in my grasp! The story 
that he told me first was true, 
and when he found me curious 
he tried to blind the scent. 
My lord, he was in fear of 
something !” 

“ My learned friend has many 
sides to him,” said Forbes, re- 
flecting. 

“The outside is the best 
of him, my lord; inside the 
man’s as boss as Peter’s drum. 
‘Macmaster went abroad,’ I 
ventured, minding what he 
said himself. ‘He did,’ said 
he, ‘and died there.’. . . That 
was all, but that did me, my 
lord! I kent now that the 
North had a different tale about 
Drimdorran’s end from shire 
Argyle. And that itself is 
mighty queer, my lord.” 

“My own authority,” said 
Forbes, “‘was Islay. He had 
a most explicit story of the 
drowning, though I sometimes 
used to hear the other rum- 
oured.” 

“Lord Islay there had just 
the same tale as the rest of 
us; it came from Inverness, 
but I'll believe it only when 
I meet a man who saw the 
corpse of Paul Macmaster!” 

The President got up and 
snapped his watch. “I think 
I have you now,” said he, and 
blinked his eyes. “At any 
time you honour me by calling, 
it is always something else 
than the pretended business in 
hand that you are after. I 
fear you find the President an 
easy fish to play.” He chuckled, 
caught the other by the arm 
and gently shook it. “Not 
this time, Mr Campbell! Not 
this time! Drumly waters, 
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but I’m off the feed! I’m 
lucky this time that I got you 
to the point with less than 
usual of a circuit journey. The 
long and the short of it is that 
you are more concerned with 
this meare’s nest about Mac- 
master than your proper busi- 
ness, which, I take it, is to find 
out things concerning guns, 
and other solid obstacles to law 
and order. You thought to 
rouse my interest and get my 
egging-on in this ridiculous 
new hunt of yours for dead 
men’s bones, but mind this, 
Mr Campbell, I’m not in it! 
And you'll be wiser, far, to 
limit your official zeal in Inver- 
ness to what my lord duke 
and his brother sent you North 
for.” 
“© Very good, my lord!” said 


Ninian, no way hearty in 
acquiescence, and the other 
laughed. 
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“You rogue!” said he. “I 
see you're looking wry. You'll 
do what suits yoursel’, I fancy, 
but there’s this I’ll warn you 
of—gang warily in Inverness 
if you’re for stirring stagnant 
waters. . . . Now then, Mr 
Campbell, there’s my gentry 
bellowing ; come in and have 
your chack.” 

But Ninian excused himself 
on finding half a dozen boon 
companions of the lawyer were 
the makers of the din that 
burst at times in peals of 
laughter and of disputatious 
cries from Forbes’ dining-room ; 
he pleaded an engagement with 
his friend for dinner at their 
inn, and took his leave, con- 
firmed in his impression that 
retreat was best from jovial- 
ity for once, on finding in the 
hall a servant tilting up 
another claret cask upon the 


gantry. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE FOX’S DEN. 


He walked out from the 
garden leisurely, the President 
requesting him upon the door- 
step to be sure and call again 
before he left the country, “I 
sist ye to compear!” cried 
Forbes, and waved a hand. 
This leisured step was kept 
until the house was hid by 
trees, and then his pace was 
quickened. Quicker still it 
grew until the road passed 
through secluded banks of 
shrub, and there he fairly ran 
jog-trot as if to catch a ferry. 
For nigh a mile he kept at 
this peculiar gait for one 
that wore a flapping coat and 
Saxon hat, and only when he 
came to. fields where folk 


were toiling put his heels to 
ground. 

When he got to the town 
his sweat was lashing. Atneas 
was not come back yet to the 
inn. 

“You'll tell my friend,” said 
Ninian to the landlord, “ that 
I couldna wait for meat at 
this time. Business, Mr Fraser, 
business! And you'll say this 
to him—and mind the way I 
put it!—‘Mr Campbell’s com- 
pliments, and he was called 
into the country where the 
primrose grows.’ You'll not 
forget that, Mr Fraser ? — 
‘Where the primrose grows.’ 
Just a bit joke between us! 
he'll understand.” 
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Ten minutes later he was 
on a horse hired from a stable 
round the corner, crossed the 
river, and rode landwards west. 
He trotted for an hour, and 
then came wooded country with 
a big black ancient castle 
scowling on a hill, and over it 
the hoodie-crows loud clan- 
gouring. The frith itself was 
narrowed here so much, it 
looked as if a tall-sparred ship 
that floated near its head was 
high and dry incongruously in 
meadows. Fertile fields were 
widely spread, and here and 
there dark patches of the pine; 
high mounts were to the north, 
the greatest of them broadly- 
shouldered Wyviss Ben. And 
everywhere about were smok- 
ing houses; everywhere the 
braes were populous with folk. 
The high black castle keep 
with girning crenels looked the 
master of the mountain and 
the plain and all therein,— 
command was in the very reek 
of it; a king might well be 
dwelling there. 

“It’s I like not the look of 
thee!’ said Ninian sourly. 

A man with a bare-polled 
head was in a park beside the 
road and he was cutting rushes. 
Ninian stopped his horse and 
put a question. 

.“To whom, my lad,” said he, 
“belongs this gallant castle?” 
though he knew right well the 
place was Lovat’s. 

“To whom but to the great 
MacShimi,” said the polled one, 
using Lovat’s patronym. 

“That's what I was think- 
ing to myself!” said Ninian. 
‘“* My soul! but she’s the stately 
one!” 

“The like of her is not in 
Albyn!” said the man, with 


vanity. ‘No shadow of a 
thing that would be for the 
use of castles will be wanting 
—even to a herdsman for the 
geese. Meat of each meat on 
the board, the barrels of the 
wine of France as plentiful as 
nuts; a hundred servants. 
Great’s the man, MacShimi!” 
And he stood, not like a stot, 
himself, but like a gentleman, 
although the shirt of him was 
all in holes; his head uplifted, 
hands upon his haunches, 
whistling soft to show he was 
at ease. 

“Ts he at home, Himself?” 
asked Ninian; ‘“‘I’d give a cry 
on him.” 

“He went this morning to 
Strath Errick,” said the man, 
and Ninian looked disappointed. 

“With any luck at all he’ll 
have a wife?” 

“T’ll warrant ye! He's 
never out of them, MacShimi ! 
A Campbellach of Erraghaid- 
heal, a twig of old MacCailein’s ; 
money would be with her, you 
be sure. She’s yonder since 
she came last year a wife to 
him, and seldom do we see her. 
They’re saying she is heavy.” 

“An galar bu mhiosa !— 
worst of all diseases!” Ninian 
said. “Sorrow that that girl 
should have it, and the world 
already hotching - full ~ of 
Frasers !” 

He took another turn at 
riding, passed through shrub- 
bery and garden trees, and 
round one big old oak with 
chains hung from its thickest 
member, chinking in the wind, 
that on the brae-face here was 
blowing gusty with the salt 
scent of the distant sea. He 
did not like the look of those 
black chains a bit! He never 
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had been there before ; the place 


astonished. It looked more 
like-a fortress than a home, 
with studded gates about the 
cobbled yard, and mounted 
cannons, turrets cloaked with 
ivy in the which were peer- 
ing little holes that one might 
doubt were really meant for 
windows. In view about the 
house was not one flower. 
No sooner had he struck the 
cobbles than the place seemed 
swarming like a hive: at least 
two hundred men _ revealed 
themselves from every inlet 
to the yard, and six came 
lounging up to hold his horse. 

“T want to see her leddy- 
ship,” he said in English, 
lordlily ; “ye’ll tell her I have 
letters.” 

A gaunt old woman came 
and led him in and up a stair 
so steeply pitched and dark he 
stumbled on it; dungeon airs 
were manifest—he sniffed them, 
damp and mouldy; once or 
twice he put his hand behind 
his back and felt the poignard. 

The gaunt wife pushed a 
door and gave him entrance to 
a small, dark, deadly silent 
room with hangings and a bed, 
and there beside a window 
twelve feet thick in wall he 
found a lonely woman. She 
sat upon a stool, and she 
was sewing, and her thimble 
wet with tears. Her face was 
white as one night’s snow, and 
she had great big melting eyes 
as if with constant staring out 
for grief. As he stepped in 
and shut the door behind him 
she got up and cried. 

“Ninian! Ninian! Ninian 
Campbell!” was her cry. ‘Oh 
Ninian, have ye come to see 
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me?” and thereupon burst out 
in tears. She took his hand in 
both of hers and stood a little, 
fondling it and speechless. 

“Oh, -m’eudail!” he said, 
greatly stricken, “is this the 
way of it with you, my 
leddy ?” 

“Did you come here to 
take me home?” she asked 
then, eager, holding still his 
hand, her big eyes filled with 
hope. 

“Indeed and I would like 
that fine!” he said with a 
pretence at cheerfulness, “ but 
when your leddyship comes 
back to yon place yonder that’s 
your home, it’ll not be with a 
poor wee man of no account at 
all like Ninian Campbell, but 
a tail of noble gentlemen. And 
I can tell you that will be the 
splendid day for sheriffdom 
Argyll!” 

“No, no!” she said with 
bitterness, “he'll put me in 
Kirkhill among the rest; he 
would not even take me home 
for burial.” 

“Burial, my leddy! burial!” 
said Ninian, with impatience, 
“T wouldna fash my mind wi’ 
burials; it’s not the thing at 
all, and usso young!” His eye 
fell on two books on edge upon 
a little table—Baxter’s ‘Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest’ and Sibbe’s 
‘ Believers’ Bowels Opened.’ 

“ Ach!” he said, “you have 
been reading Sibbe; no wonder 
that yourdowned! Far better 
wi’ a book of songs!” 

She put him in a chair, and 
sat down on her bed, and dried 
her eyes, and never after shed 
another tear. _ 

“Oh Ninian!” she said, “ I’m 
glad to see you. What was it 
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brought you here? And how 
is my dear Jennet ?” 

“The thing that brought me 
North,” said he, and started 
feeling in his pockets, “is 
some business of your cousins’ 
that’s of no account at all. 
But seeing I was coming here, 
my daughter asked me to be 
sure and call, and sent your 
leddyship a letter. Stop a 
wee, and I will get it!” 

“You must not call me 
Lady, Ninian; when I was 
happy I was Primrose Camp- 
bell. Be quick, and get my 
letter! What was Jennet 
thinking of that never wrote her 
friend till this? I wrote her 
twice and never got a scrape 
of answer. And she my own 
dear friend!” 

“Now that is strange!” said 
Ninian, and stopped his search- 
ing, staggered. ‘My lass wrote 
twice to you, and never got a 
word. There’s surely some 
miscarriage !” 

“T might be sure of it!” ex- 
claimed the Lady Lovat, biting 
at her lip. “Now Ican under- 
stand a lot of things that 
troubled me. But haste ye, 
Ninian! give me Jennet’s 
letter.” 

He felt again his pockets 
carefully, and showed a great 
concern. 

“Is that not most deplor- 
able!” cried he at last; “I 
havena got it!” 

“Oh!” she cried, and wrung 
her hands; “and you will fail 
me too!” 


He shook his fist. ‘In all 


of Albyn there is not a man 
more stupid or more vexed! 
Where’s your letter but in 
Buachaille Etive, in an inn I 
changed my clothes in. 


And 
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I was thinking all the time I 
had it in this pocket!” 

She chided him, not harshly 
—half in smiles, a little woebe- 
gone, like one too well acquaint 
with disappointments to lament 
one more. “At least,” said 
she, “it’s always something 
just to know that Jennet has 
not quite forgot me, and to see 
a face from home.” 

“There is a wise old word,” 
said Ninian, “that will be 
saying ‘Men may meet, but 
never the mountains!’ and it 
is a very strong true word.” 

“T do not understand it,” 
said the lady. 

“T daresay not, my lady 
Primrose—no, I daresay not! 
In faith, it sounds a little flat 
in English, but in the Gaelic it 
will break men’s hearts to hear. 
I canna put it plainer in the 
English, but it means that old 
friends meeting in a foreign 
land will vex themselves to 
think the mountains of their 
home so distant. We canna 
shift the hills, my dear, my 
dear! or if we could, a man I 
ken would bring upon his back 
to you although his legs would 
break, Dunchuach! and what 
is that man’s name but Ninian 
Campbell!” 

“Ah!” she said, and turned 
a ring upon her finger—“ Dun- 
chuach!... And Glen Aray, 
and the woods! There was a 
lass among them, one time, 
Ninian, was happy. Many a 
time I wonder if it could be me. 
No, no! it wasna me! She 
died, that lass... . She was a 
little wee bit thing and wore 
a yellow coat, and played wi’ 
Jennet Campbell.” 

“There’s not a printed book 
on earth that’s worse than 
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Sibbe!” said Ninian with con- 
viction, rising up and looking 
from the little window. He 
could not see a thing. 

At last he turned about and 
touched her shoulder. “I’m 
sorry that I have to ask you 
this,” he said, “— it’s dreadful 
low and common in the English; 
tell me this—Is your man bad 
to you?” 

“And what if he was?” 
said she, still twisting at her 
ring. 

“What if he was!” eried 
Ninian, ferociously, the crinkle 
on his face. ‘“ My God, mem! 
is there not the cry of 
‘Cruachan !’” 

“A far ery to Lochow!” 
said she, ‘‘and farther still to 
kin. The thing’s beyond re- 
demption, Ninian; tell me 
about Jennet.” 

“Jennet can wait!” He 
stood before her, catching at 
her hand. “A man,” said he, 
“would need to have a heart 
of stone to look at you and see 
you sitting there your lone in 
this bit closet stitching—you 
the daughter of Mamore, Mac- 
Cailein’s brother. You might 
as well be in the jyle! Put 
on your plaid, my dear, this 
minute, and I'll take you, 
though I had to burst through 
rocks |” 

She made a wan attempt at 
smiling. “What would Simon 
Lovat say to that?” says she. 

“Or I would take a word 
down yonder,” he went on more 
eagerly, ‘“‘and bring the clan. 
I do not like the colour of this 
country — not one bit! Im 
thinking to myself it would be 
fine for burning! And what 
is more, I do not like the colour 
of your face, Prim Campbell— 
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you were like the flower, and 
now you reliketheeannoch, If 
your folk thought you suffered 
they would come here like a 
fire in heather, and burn out 
the very roots of Castle 
Dounie.” 

‘* Ah, no!” said she at that; 
“the roots of it are deep, 
deep—deep—and many a hole 
between them like the beeches 
of Strongarbh.” 

“Indeed I thought she had 
a dungeon smell! I like her 
not, your married home, Prim 
Campbell! You have wrongs 
—what are they?” 

She sat upon the bed with 
folded arms and clicked her 
heels—a sound most desolate! 
“T ken the tune of them,” said 
she, “but I do not ken the 
words. There are no words.” 

‘Well, lilt them to me, then!” 
he whispered. “Just the least 
bit whistle.” 

‘Sit down,” she said, “and 
crack. I'll neither sing nor 
whistle. A bird was in the 
breast of me a year ago, and 
now it’s dead. And what 
would be the good in any case? 
The thing’s beyond remede.” 

For half an hour she kept 
him plied with questions, drink- 
ing up his news like wine until 
her face had colour, and her 
heart got almost gay. Ninian 
was deep in some droll story 
of some folk she knew when 
suddenly he saw her pale. 

“T hear a cantering,” said 
she. He listened, hearing no- 
thing but the crows. 

And then there was a shout 
outside, a sound of scurrying 
feet, the clattering of horses. 

“That’s his lordship back,” 
said she; “I hoped he would 
be later. And there’s an end 
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to merriment —the happiest 
hour since I was Primrose 
Campbell! ... Make Jennet 
write me soon—and not by 
Lovat’s runners next time. 
You'll have to see him.” 

“Very good!” said Ninian, 
twitching at his coat-tails. 

“IT dare not ask you back!” 

“T’ll maybe ask wmysel’. 
There’s one or two bit things 
to talk of still ™ 

“Prim! are ye there?” 
cried out a voice upon the 
stairs. ‘‘I’m coming up!” 

“Take not a bite from him 
though you were starving, 
Ninian!” she whispered. 

“ Indeed and I’m not needing 
it,” he answered. “I had my 
own good dinner at the inns, 
and I did nobly.” 

“Are ye there, Prim? Can 
ye no answer me?” Lord 
Lovat cried again upon the 
threshold, fumbling at the 
handle of the door. 

“God bless me! Ninian 
Campbell! Is that you, your- 
self?” he cried when he beheld 
his wife’s companion. ‘“ What 
mischief are ye after? I never 
saw ye in my country yet but 
ye were at your tricks!” 

He looked a man of sixty, 
portly in the form, and bellied, 
with a great thiek neck, and 
knots upon his forehead, little 
slits of eyes with wrinkles 
round them, and a broad cajol- 
ing smile. He wore the High- 
land dress, with trews so tightly 
cut they showed his legs were 
bowly. 

“Ah!” said Ninian, chuck- 
ling, “your lordship’s just in 
time! Her leddyship and me 
was nearly off together.” 

“T’m not afraid of that a 
bit!” said Lovat, leering at 
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her. “Primrose would not 
leave her Simon.” He tweaked 
her ear and put an arm about 
her. He might have been her 
father. She stood as stiffs a 
crag, and like a tomb for 
coldness. Ninian’s shoulders 
itched. 

“Come away down, the three 
of us, and have a bite,” said 
Lovat briskly. ‘“ How’s my 
lord his Grace and how’s his 
brother Islay ? Have ye letters 
for me?” 

“The only one I had,” said 
Ninian, with shame, “ was for 
her leddyship, and I’m a stupid 
man that went and lost it. I 
had to leave some clothes at 
Buachaille Etive, and just this 
moment I found out I left my 
Jennet’s line in them.” 

“ Hoots!” said Lovat, “you 
are getting old! Never put 
a letter in your pocket; put it 
next the skin.” 

The three of them were 
standing on the floor; they 
made the small apartment 
crowded. “Take you a seat, 
my dear,” said Lovat to his 
wife, and she sat down again 
upon her bed, and clicked her 
heels, and turned her ring, 
and looked at things invisible. 

“Ye havena told me yet 
what mischief ye are after,” 
Lovat said again to Ninian. 

“T’ll tell ye that, my lord,” 
said Ninian, frank as day. 
“There’s loud complaint of 
damage to the Road by banded 
parties ; there's a lot of trouble 
wi the Watches—some of them 
are out for plunder; and 
there’s trafficking in arms. 


Your friend the Duke has sent 
me up to take a look about 
me.” 

“Did he ask ye to come here 
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to see me first of all?” said 
Lovat quickly, taking out a 
pipe. 

‘Well, no,” said Ninian, 
“your lordship wasna men- 
tioned. His Grace and Islay 
are from home; my orders 
came through Mr Duncanson.” 

“ Duncanson might have the 
sense to send you straight to 
me,” said Lovat querulous, and 
started polishing his pipe upon 
his nose. “The Duke, my 
kinsman, has the proofs of my 
devotion to himself and to the 
Government in spite of that it 
took from me my corps, and 
then my sheriffship. It must 
be well kent to you, Mr Camp- 
bell, that there is not a gentle- 
man in the North has better 
means of knowing what is 
stirring than myself. If you 
had come one errand’s end to 
me, I could have told you all 
about affairs and saved you 
trouble prying. There’s not 
a@ move among the Jacobites, 
if that’s what my good friends 
are thinking. It has been a 
capital year for crops; the 
lairds and chiefs are rife of 
money; all the wildest clans 
have been disarmed——” 

“T’m not so sure of that, 
my lord,” said Ninian. “I 
doubt they’re giving up old 
gear at bonny prices just to 
buy them better, new. They’re 
landing shiploads in the Forth ; 
if they’re no’ meant for serious 
use I’m cheated.” 

Lovat gave a crackling laugh, 
deep down his thrapple. 

“Nonsense, man!” he said, 
“‘T don’t believe one word of 
it! The one who told you 
that was trying to make a 
mock of you. It wasna Forbes 
now, was it?” 
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“At any rate that’s Mac- 
Cailein’s notion,” said Ninian 
lightly. 

“And as for trouble on the 
Road, ye canna wonder at it— 
what’s the good of roads for 
folk brought up on heather? 
The Road’s no pet of mine.” 

“Nor mine,” said Ninian, 
heartily. “I think it spoils 
the country. But that is not 
MacCailein’s notion.” 

“Tf my Highland eompany 
had not been disbanded, by 
what influence at the Court I'll 
fathom yet—it couldna be my 
age, whatever o’t; I still could 
lead the lads—there would 
have been no trouble on the 
Road, for I myself would see 
to it. That land of Bade- 
noch wants the strong firm 
hand.” 

“Indeed it does, my lord!” 
said Ninian. “I had my belly- 
ful of trouble getting through 
it this time.” 

“Had ye that!” said Lovat, 
rubbing with his hand upon 
his pipe. “It was not Col, 
now, was it?” he inquired in 
Gaelic. 

‘“‘No other one!” said Ninian, 
reddening for the wife, and on 
him, there and then, came down 
a cloud. 

“That’s the damnedest rogue 
in Gaeldom !” Lovat cried, and 
cracked his pipe. He threw 
its parts upon the floor, and 
ground them with his heel. 
“That’s what I would do,” 
says he, “with Barisdale!” 
His face was purple. 

“Did I not think,” said 
Ninian, “he was your lord- 
ship’s friend?” 

“Friend!” eried Lovat, chok- 
ing. “If I will get him in 
Strathglass again at his old 
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capers with my eattle, I will 
show the kind of friendship.” 

“Well, faith,” said Ninian, 
“he has the turn of telling 
with great glee what ploys he 
used to have in Castle Dounie.” 

“He has not set his foot 
within my door for years. 
The man’s in fear of death of 
me! What ploys, now, was 
he telling?” 

“Oh, just a lot of boilich— 
that is bombast in the English, 
Lady Lovat—the only thing I 
mind is that he had a bout of 
foils with Paul Macmaster here. 
He said he beat him.” 

Lovat snorted. ‘“ Beat Mac- 
master, did he! He’s a liar! 
There was no better fencer in 
the country than Drimdorran, 
and he beat Col level though 
he had a wounded arm. Col 
couldna hold a candle to him.” 

“That’s what I was thinking 
to myself,” said Ninian, very 
slowly. “Her leddyship, I’m 
sure, is tired of listening to my 
nonsense. I'll be better step- 
ping.” He shook her by the 
hand. “Before I leave the 
North,” said he, “I'll get my 
daughter’s letter, and come out 
with it myself.” 

‘“‘Be sure you do,” said she. 

“But you must have refresh- 
ment, Mr Campbell,” Lovat 
briskly said again. ‘Come 
down the stair, the three of 
us; I havena had a morsel 
since the morning.” 


He led the way, expecting 
them to follow: Ninian glanced 
at Lady Lovat, and she shook 
her head. He groped his way 
downstairs behind her husband, 
sniffing. 

“Ts Prim no’ coming?” said 
her husband at the foot. 
“Well, let her bide!” He 
gave the crackled laugh and 
peered at Ninian. “I’m think- 
ing she’s on her high horse the 
day, Ninian ; you and me will 
just take pot-luck together. 
What did ye think of her lady- 
ship, Ninian? She’s an old 
crony of yours?” 

“I didna get much chance 
to speak to her,” said Ninian, 
“but I thought her just a little 
downed, with reading Sibbe’s 
‘Bowels.’” 

“ That's just it!” said Lovat, 
crackling. “Far better wi’ the 
wanton plays of Wycherley! 
But ye see yoursel——” he 
pursed his lips and with a droll 
expression whistled the ground 
of a pibroch called “ Too long 
in this condition.” 

“IT see, my lord!” said 
Ninian. “I see,” his gaze be- 
tween two buttons on Lord 
Lovat’s coat. 

“ What the devil are ye look- 
ing at like that?” eried Lovat, 
stepping back. 

“IT was just thinking to 
myself I never saw 4a 
bonnier tartan coat,” said 
Ninian. 


CHAPTER XVI.—DEAD MEN’S BONES. 


A great commotion in the 
street at ten o'clock that night 
brought out young Aineas from 
the inn with some alarm lest 
Ninian should be involved. A 


Highlander from France was 
the occasion—he had raked the 
market in the morning for re- 
cruits, got seven likely fellows, 
kept them primed with spirits 
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in a tavern, and waited for the 
dark, to march them to a boat. 
His sheep had friends who 
pounced on them when they 
appeared from out the tavern ; 
there was a squabble; some 
one fired a gun; a guard of 
red-coats hurried out and took 
the Gael of France a prisoner. 

For half an hour the street 
was in a turmoil; then, as in 
a thunder-plump, the folk ran 
back into their closes ; silence, 
like a swound, came on the 
burgh. Atneas saw it like a 
picture, felt it like a song—the 
whitewashed mason fronts, the 
surly - looking entries of the 
lands, high-arched, the glimmer 
of a window here and there 
extinguished at a puff, and 
over all the quiver of the stars. 
He nursed within his breast a 
sense of eerieness and wonder. 

When he got round the 
corner to his inn, his friend 
was standing at the door. 

“T thought you had got 
lost,” said Atneas. 

“ Night, the good herdsman, 
brings all creatures home,” said 
Ninian. ‘A bonny night, in- 
deed! let you and me just take 
a little turn before we seek 
the blankets.” 

They walked the river-side, 
and Atneas recounted his first 
steps in business with some- 
thing of a gusto. Haggling 
over freights and fish - crops, 
with Mackay to help him, was, 
it seemed, to have some spice 
of fun in it. 

“And did ye give Mackay 
yon money?” Ninian asked. 

“He wouldn’t take it! He 
never saw such money in 
his life before, and he was 
frightened.” 

“Frightened, was he? Well, 
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it’s not a wonder; I would be 
in fright myself to have so 
much about me, and the world 
so wide for spending. You be 
sure and watch your pockets! 
Did yon man Fraser at the 
inns convey my message?” 

“He did,” said Auneas. 

“ And did ye get my drift?” 

“Primrose Campbell ;— you 
were out at Lovat’s——” 

“ Well done, yourself!” cried 
Ninian heartily. “Ye’re get- 
ting to your schooling, I'll 
assure ye! I didna want the 
Fraser one to know where I 
was going. If there’s a clan 
in Gaeldom worth the watch- 
ing, it’s the Frasers.” 

“T fancy they are just like 
other folk,” said Aineas, “ good 
and bad among them.” 

“T never liked them from 
the first, and neither did my 
father, and now I’m under 
vows against them. But never 
you mind that! The way I’m 
taking you this walk is not 
for health, for I can tell ye I 
was plenty on my feet this 
day. There’s things I have to 
say to ye that couldna well 
be said in Fraser’s inns with 
lugs about us. Far better on 
the mountain-top!” 

“T must confess I was sur- 
prised to think of you at 
Lovat’s. What business had 
you there?” said Aineas. 

“None at all that he kent 
of, and that’s the truth for 
ye! I had to tell a bonny lie 
for an excuse, about a letter 
to his wife from Jennet. Never 
was @ lie so sticky in my throat 
before !” 

“T can’t see what you want- 
ed there at all,” said Alneas; 
“my uncle says the man’s a 
brock.” 
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“The brock’s a gentleman 
compared to Sim!” said Ninian. 
“But I’m the dog to draw the 
badger! The way to get a 
brock is not to stand and 
whistle at a cairn; I had 
to see him. If you _ will 
just stop talking your non- 
sense about the Frasers being 
like other folk, I'll tell ye 
what I did. First and fore- 
most, I went out to Duncan 
Forbes, a man as deep’s a 
well and clean as_ crystal. 
Ye'll know yourself that Dun- 
can is the one man in the 
North that’s worth a spittle. 
What Duncan does not know 
is not worth kenning. Now 
yell be wondering to yourself 


what brought me there in . 


such a hurry?” 

“T can’t say that I am,” said 
Aiineas. 

“Fie on ye there!” said 
Ninian. “ Always, you, be 
curious; that’s the way to 
learn. Myself I couldna see 
&@ man go up a close but I 
would wonder what he wanted 
there. I went to Forbes for 
three things —first, because I 
had to, for Lord Islay bade 
me. Man, yon’s the clever, 
deep one, Duncan! He should 
have been a beachdar! There's 
nothing that I learned this 
week back that he doesna 
know already, but he never 
guessed before what meant the 
trade in guns. I think I 
pleased his lordship there !— 
oh yes, I pleased him; out at 
once he brought the bottle! 
But that was not the only 
thing that sent me yonder; 
that could wait: the second 
thing was more important,— 
I wanted him to know that I 
was here, and give him just 


the least wee hint that I might 
beard the badger. If I by 
any chance fell down a stair 
in Castle Dounie, it would be 
some comfort just to ken that 
Dunean might come looking. 
Do ye think I would go into 
the den without letting my 
friends ken? Na, na! And 
that’s the very reason I left 
word for you about the prim- 
rose.” 

“T guessed so much myself,” 
said Aineas. 

“Of course ye did! Ye 
must have heard of Simon’s 
dungeons. I felt the smell of 
them! Well, I came back 
from Forbes, and got a horse, 
and galloped off, and——” 

“But what about the third 
thing took you out to 
Forbes?” asked Aineas. 

Ninian nodded. “Good!” 
said he. “I wondered would 
ye mind to ask. Oh yes, 
yere getting on! But never 
mind the third thing now— 
just come with me to Lovat. 
I feared at first I wouldna 
see him; he was at Strath 
Errick.” He stopped, and 
stood, and whispered low to 
Aineas, “Did ever ye see 
Primrose Campbell?” 

“No,” said Aineas. 

“It was my wife gave milk 
to her. She’s just the age of 
Jennet. Many a day they 
played about Glen Aray. 
You'll no’ mind of that; it 
was before your memory came 
to you. She was as bonny as 
a trout! What woe has come 
upon that girl? Yonder she was 
sitting like a ghost and greet- 
ing. Never was there seen a 
drearier girl! Her room was 
like a cell for darkness and 
for size, and in it was a 
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girnal, and a skellet at the 
grate for cooking. What can 
ye make of that but that she 
feeds alone? Duke Archie’s 
niece, yell mind ye !—daughter 
of Mamore!” 

He put his hand behind his 
neck, and gave a tug, and 
brought his dagger out, and 
held it level in both palms as 
one would show a fish. 

“Bheil thu faicinn sin?” 
said he—“Ar’t seeing that? 
I never had a flea on me that 
bit my back the way that 
biodag did when I was stand- 
ing there with Simon and the 
girl he spoiled. He put an 
arm about her; he was like a 
falcon with a heath-hen in its 
claws; I picked the very spot 
where I could strike him just 
between the buttons.” 

He was inflamed with anger ; 
cried loud out, all trembling. 

““Cuist! for God’s sake!” 
fineas’ whispered, looking 
round about him, “This is 
not the moor ; you never know 
who's listening.” 

“That is very true,” said 
Ninian, and looked about him 
too. No house was near. The 
place they stood on was a 
haugh where clothes were 
bleaching. The wind of night 
was blowing. He slipped the 
dagger down his back again 
and more composedly resumed 
his tale. 

“Tt’s not the first time I met 
Sim: I got the size of him one 
time before when I was North 
on business, and this time, like 
that last, he started out to 
draw me.” 

“And little he got out of 
you, I'll swear,” said Aineas 
with amusement. 

“Now there youre wrong! 


I told him just the truth—to 
baffle him. When you will 
have a rogue to deal with, 
Aineas, in your business, al- 
ways tell the truth,—it foils 
the other fellow. All the time 
Sim fiddled with his pipe, and 
rubbed it on his nose to hide 
the mouth of him, and I kept 
half an eye on him. He knew 
as much as Forbes, and blamed 
me that I did not come to him 
the first go-off for information. 
‘They took my Highland corps 
from me,’ says he, ‘but my 
good friend the Duke knows 
that I’m staunch and steady.’ 
‘Ye damned old rogue!’ thinks 
I, and aye as cheery as the 
morn with him, although that 
poor lass sitting on her bed 
fair made me think him stink- 
ing. ‘Ye rogue!’ thinks I, 
‘stop you, and I will have ye!’ 
And then, my grief! I got a 
blow! Ye see, Aineas, just to 
tell ye the truth plump and 
plain, since ever we met Baris- 
dale, and yon black lad who 
had the creach made mention 
of some Big One checking me, 
my mind would aye be running 
on Lord Lovat. He doesna 
like the Road; he’s just the 
man to turn a penny troking 
with the Dutch for guns, and 
he’s the only man I know that 
might in some way get a word 
that I was coming.” 

“Who could tell him that?” 
asked Aineas. 

“That’s the bit! I never 
yet came North but Lovat 
knew my business. Indeed, 
that was another reason for 
my telling him the truth this 
day; he maybe knew’t already. 
Well, at the last, yonder, I 
thought I had him, and then, 
mo thruaigh! I got the blow. 
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Ye see I mentioned last of all 
that I had trouble coming, and 
thereupon says he, quite sharp 
in Gaelic, though his wife was 
there who does not know the 
language, ‘Was it Col?’ That 
fairly downed me!” 

' “Tt looks to me,” said Aineas, 
“a very foolish question for a 
man so sharp as Lovat. To 
my mind it proclaimed him 
guilty, or at any rate with 
knowledge.” 

“There ye go again! Just 
think a wee, my lad!—if he 
had been the Big One in com- 
mand of Col, he never would 
have breathed Col’s name. 
Whenever he said that, I knew 
my twine was twisted just as 
bad as ever. I went there 
sure he had put Col on me, 
and the man who put Col on 
me was the man who trafficked 
in the guns, and the man who 
trafficked in the guns was the 
man who egged the ragged 
remnants of the clans to break 
the Road, and whenever he 
said ‘Was it Col?’ I felt a 
fool.” 

“But craft for craft!” said 
Aineas ; “if Lord Lovat’s quite 
so cunning a man as all that, 
might his question not be made 
so purposely simple just to 
blind you?” 

“Not a bad observe!” said 
Ninian, with approval. “It 
might well be that Simon tried 
the truth too, just to blind me. 
But na, na! It turns out 
Barisdale and he for years 
have been at variance about 
some pranks of Col with cattle 
in Strathglass. ‘I'll break him 
like my pipe!’ says Sim in 
fury, and he smashed it with 
his heel. I thought, at last, 
like you, there was a chance 


that all this was put on, so out 
went Ninian, and took three 
farm-town dinners, and spent 
three hours in questioning the 
country. There’s no doubt 
about it—he could cut Col’s 
throat! Col is in fear of death 
of him; he has a mortgage 
over Col’s estate, and plays 
him like a fish. So there, ye 
see, I’m all aback, and have to 
start some other way to loose 
my hank. And Duncan Forbes 
is on the wrong scent too,— 
although he never cheeped, I 
knew he thought the same as 
I did.” 

“Well, that clears Lovat, 
seemingly,” said Alneas. 

“Of that,' perhaps! Of 
that!” said Ninian, “But I 
have other things to settle with 
his lordship. He piped a bit 
of a tune to me—‘ Too long in 
this condition’—By God! I'll 
make him pipe before I’m done 
with him, or my name’s not 
Macgregor. Oh, Aineas! if 
you had seen—if you had 
heard yon woman! Brock! 
brock! Give me his head on 
a stick! He wanted me to 
stay for meat—a bite of it 
would choke me! I had a task 
of it refusing in a way to shield 
his wife, but I managed. Now 
here’s a thing will make ye 
wonder —I’m going back to 


Castle Dounie.” 


“TI wouldn’t go!” said 
Aineas. 

“Ye see I promised Prim to 
find my daughter’s letter and 
to take it out to her. It’sill 
to find a thing that never was, 
and I'll no’ find it, so I'll just 
go out and say so. Although 
that lie stuck in the throat of 
me, I’m not ashamed o’t: I can 
use it twice to some advantage. 
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If ever you have need to tell a 
lie, be sure it is a good one, 
Aineas.” 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Alneas 
again, “I wouldn’t go!” 

“What! Not for that poor 
woman’s sake! Is that the 
man yeare, Macmaster? Just 
think of her—the old MacCail- 
ein’s niece, to grow up like the 
rush on Aray-side and wither 
like the fern in yon black 
cranny of the brock!” 

“Can she not leave it?” 

“Not of herself, nor of her 
own contrivance. Ye would 
no ask the question if ye knew 
Prim Campbell—she was like 
the kings for pride. Her man 
‘might hang her by the nails, 
and she would not give one wee 
cry to show the world she 
suffered. She would not even 
tell myself what ailed her at 
the brute. And what am I to 
say to Jennet—that I left her 
old friend yonder in the falcon’s 
claws ?” 

“No, no! you can’t do that!” 
said Aineas, greatly shaken. 
“T see it now; you must go 
out and plead with her to leave 
him if it be so bad as you are 
thinking. I'll go myself with 
you, if that is any use.” 

“That’s what I was thinking 
to myself,” said Ninian, and 
clapped the other’s back. “It’s 
this way of it, Aineas,—I want 
your backing-up about her 
state when I get back to Inver- 
aray, and, forbye, I want ye 
just to have a squint at 
Simon.” 

“That bit of it I know I'll 
scarcely relish,” Alneas said 
wryly. 

“T daresay not, but ye can 
help me greatly just by giving 
him the squint. Between us, 
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if we canna get Prim Campbell 
to give up her man, we'll may- 
be get a way to take her 
man from Primrose Campbell. 
Come you down this way just 
a bittock, lad, before we turn. 
I’m like the man of Knapdale 
—I’m not finished with my 
story.” 

They now were well out of 
the town, and opposite the 
river’s isles whence came above 
the rushing of the stream the 
whistling of whaups. It seemed 
the voice of terrified conspira- 
cies to Aineas. The plumage of 
the isles was black against the 
stars; no whisper of the town, 
nor any light of it, came where 
they walked through dewy 
grasses. A goat at tether on 
the rough bank bleated. Nin- 
ian went off the path a bit, and 
came upon a bridge of wood 
that led out tothe islands. He 
stood upon the middle of it 
with his friend. 

“Did ever you hear,” said 
he, “ of the fox and the fleas?” 

“No,” said Auneas, wonder- 
ing. 
“When the fox is bad with 
fleas, he will take a piece of 
moss into the mouth of him 
and wade very slowly out in a 
river just like this, and the 
fleas will come up to his back 
to keep themselves from drown- 
ing. Then the sly fellow will 
go deeper in, until they have 
to take his neck for it. Then 
he will sink his head below 
the water, all except his mouth, 
and it will have the piece of 
moss in it. The fleas will all 
take refuge in the moss, like 
many a gallant tribe in history, 
and then the red lad lets the 
moss go floating.” 

“Very good for a preamble,” 
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said Afineas, leaning on the 
bridge {below which went the 
black Ness rushing. ‘“ What 
is the application ?” 

“That is a story of my 
father’s; he was a great hand 
at the stories, and now lies 
yonder in Balwhidder, all his 
stories done. He would say to 
me, ‘If I could get a piece of 
moss was big enough to hold 
the Frasers, I would walk 
through Corryvreckan with 
them hanging on my back.’ 
But I’m thinking Simon would 
be an ill beast to shake off the 
snout! When I went out to- 
day to Castle Dounie, it was 
with no particular ill-will to 
Simon, for he himself’s Mac- 
Cailein’s kin, and he was 
married on Prim Campbell. 
With that I couldna very well 
be hard on him; I even might 
have smoothed things over just 
to please his leddy, unless they 
were the blackest. But when 
I saw yon weeping woman of 
my heart, the marrow of my 
bones was poisoned at him. I 
couldna spare him then! Na, 
na! I couldna spare him then! 
The very dirk of me was 
kittling my back and crying 
‘Kill him!’” 

“You're just a savage, 
Ninian,” said Aineas, with 

ity. 

“AmI? God be praised, if 
that’s to killarat! Ye thought 
he was clear of me, did ye, 
when I proved him an un- 
friend of Col’s? But I had 
something else against him, 
maybe worse than trafficking 
in guns. Many a left-hand 
business Sim was mixed in. 
Ye know the way he got his 
first wife? He took with him 
five hundred men and carried 


her away to Aigas Island, 
where he kept her in a creel 
and got a drunken minister to 
marry them. He was con- 
demned to death for that, and 
lived for years a hunted man, 
with Athole for the worst dog 
on his trail. MacCailein got 
him pardoned, and ever since 
he plays the loyal chief. He 
took his clan out for King 
Geordie in the year of Mar, 
and they were out again 
against your father at Glen- 
shiel. Are ye grasping this? 
—at no time was he on the 
side of Paul Macmaster!” 

“T’m glad to know it!” said 
Aineas warmly. 

“But listen you to this—I 
told ye on Loch Laggan-side 
your father had been drowned : 
there’s not one word of truth 
in it! Nor was he killed at 
all in Ross-shire.” 

“What happened to him, 
then?” asked Aineas, bewild- 
ered. 

“If Ninian could tell ye that 
he would be clever! When I 
told ye yon story at Loch 
Laggan of your father drowned 
I just was sounding ye. Your 
family might have a different 
aceount of him and kept it to 
themselves. I found ye knew 
as little as myself, or less. 
Whatever happened to your 
father, it was neither in the 
battle nor the boat he 
perished.” 

“IT know that he was 
wounded in the fight,” said 
Aineas. 

“That’s true; he was. But 
after it he was in Castle 
Dounie, and was fencing there 
with Col. Ye mind Col told 
us?” 

“But I thought that was 
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sometime earlier,” said Auneas 


with agitation, “Oh, I wish 
these birds would stop their 
whistling !” 

“Never you mind the birds! 
They are like all of us, and 
have their own affairs of night- 
time. It’s me that likes to 
hear the curlew call! Listen 
now, to me!” 

He told him much the 
same as he had told to Forbes, 


of Barisdale’s equivocations 
when he questioned him 
alone. 


“And what does Forbes 
think of it?” asked Atneas. 

“Nobody will ever know 
what Duncan Forbes is think- 
ing about anything, least of 
‘all a beachdar. But I saw 
from the face of him he was 
in bad weather when I brought 
up your father’s end and men- 
tioned Castle Dounie. Ye see, 
Aineas, Forbes and Lovat are 
friends—at least, as close on 
that as a dove might be with 
a serpent, though, faith, there’s 
no’ much o’ the dove in Duncan 
when it comes to the hour of 
battle. Like all good men, he’s 
loth to think his neighbour 
worse than he suspected, and 
you and I will get no help 
from him in prying into this 
thing.” 

“But here’s a thing that— 
if I’m to take your view of it 
—imputes some dark and 
sinister connection between my 
father’s: disappearance and 
Lord Lovat: is the Lord 
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President not a man to do 
his duty to the State a 
“Stop! stop!” cried Ninian. 
“Forbes, ye may be sure, will 
do his duty when it’s plain 
before him, but like the rest 
of us, he’s no’ going to break 
his legs running after it if it 
means the ruin of an old ac- 
quaintance. Time enough for 
him to think of duty when the 
story’s full before him. Just 
now he doesna credit me!” 

“And what am I to do?” 
asked Atneas helplessly. 

“We'll go out to Castle 
Dounie together in two or 
three days—just time enough 
for me not to be able to find 
yon letter. For one thing, ye 
will bear me witness that his 
wife’s in misery. We'll make 
a point to see his lordship, and 
what more natural than that 
your father’s name should call 
for mention either by Lord 
Lovat, or myself, or you? 
We've just to start the crack 
about Col’s story; you be very 
calm, and I’ll keep watch on 
Simon.” 

“It is a terrible task you 
give me,” Auneas said gloomily ; 
“it is like digging up my 
father’s bones. And what do 
you think will come of it?” 

“T canna tell ye that,” said 
Ninian, turning from the 
bridge and making for the 
sleeping town, “but this I’m 
sure of,—something happened 
to your father far more strange 
than drowning.” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE BACKGROUND OF A WAR. 


L—THE PRESS. 


LET us imagine ourselves on 
the East Coast of England 
about the middle of September 
in the year 1695. The nation 
was just recovering from the 
ecstasy of rejoicing into which 
it had been thrown by the re- 
capture of Namur. The ex- 
piration of the Licensing Act 
in the previous May had let 
loose the first small flock of 
genuine newspapers over the 
land; and now, in obscure 
villages of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
those who could read were still 
retailing to their neighbours 
from a few well-thumbed copies 
of ‘The Flying Post,’ or ‘The 
Paquet Boat,’ or ‘ The Pegasus,’ 
or ‘The Monthly Mercury’ for 
August, how Cutts had _per- 
formed prodigies of valour, how 
the King had praised the En- 
glish troops, how Marshal 
Villeroy, furious at his inability 
to save the fortress, had wan- 
tonly bombarded Brussels, and 
how, on the 26th of August, a 
Marshal of France had sur- 
rendered the most formidable 
place of arms in the Nether- 
lands and all that was left of 
16,000 men. The better edu- 
cated, the squires, the clergy, 
the lawyers, the merchants, 
were perhaps still wrangling 
over the famous Saltpetre Con- 
tract, the disgrace of the Lord 
President, the forthcoming 


Election, and, it may be, the 
first authentic details which, 
after three and a half years, 
were filtering down from the 


desolation of Glencoe. Perhaps 
it was already rumoured that 
King William, who was ex- 
pected back from the army in 
October, would then make his 
first (and as it proved, his last) 
progress through the country, 
and that East Anglia would 
have an opportunity of seeing 
the most remarkable man of 
his age. But, in these coastal 
counties which faced directly 
toward the hostile shore, the 
naval war, and the effects of 
that war, and the prospects of 
that war, occupied the minds 
of men above all other things. 
The politics of the capital, the 
murder of a few Scots, even the 
battles in Flanders, could only 
be things of secondary interest 
to a man whose catch of her- 
rings had just been destroyed 
by one privateer, whose brother 
had been captured by a second, 
whose son had been swept off 
by the press, and who himself 
hardly knew where to turn for 
a shilling, which, when he had 
procured it, would be so clipped 
and debased as to be worth no 
more than sixpence. And these 
were not all his trials. To the 
wrath of man there sometimes 
fell to be added the wrath of 
God. The end of the seven- 
teenth century and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth were 
marked, among other portents, 
by a series of terrible storms 
which swept theseislands. One 
of these burst savagely on the 
East Coast in the early days of 
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this very month of September 
1695. As soon as it subsided, 
a Norfolk magistrate, Sir Henry 
Hobart, rode along the coast 
from one end of his county to 
the other, to report upon the 
work of the hurricane. He 
wrote to the Admiralty that 
the damage done was enormous 
—or what we should consider 
so in these days. Between 
Great Yarmouth and the river 
Nen 170 sail, of one sort or 
another, had been cast away. 
The tides being springs, several 
of these vessels were being got 
off daily; but Hobart seemed 
to think that if in the end 50 
were saved it would be good 
work. This was in Norfolk 
alone; and doubtless the whole 
East Coast suffered in pro- 
portion. 

Meanwhile, Hobart himself, 
in common with his fellow- 
magistrates, had many other 
cares. The most onerous and 
ceaseless and thankless of these 
was the business of impressing 
seamen. Of all the curses of 
war as it was then, this was 
perhaps the greatest. Even in 
a democratic age—or rather, 
because it is a democratic age 
—we may live to see some such 
system, in the very last resort, 
attempted once again; for if 
people will not serve their 
country when they may, there 
will perhaps come a time when 
they will be forced to, willy- 
nilly ; but when we look back 
upon the press as it originally 
existed, when we remember 
that, so far from being kept 
for the last ditch, it was in 
vigorous use in time of peace, 
when we look around us now 
at our well-fed citizens, the 
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props of the picture-palaces— 
then indeed it seems remark- 
able that we can be deseended 
from a race who bore patiently 
for so many generations an 
infliction so monstrous. Whole 
counties have risen to protest 
against far smaller grievances. 
The ship-money, the vote, the 
corn laws—a hundred trumpery 
things which we are told stand 
for or against the rights of 
man—have produced great dis- 
turbances. But one of the 
most cruel and tyrannical of 
all the infractions of those 
rights was suffered for centuries 
without any serious organised 
protest. There were perpetual 
small riots and scuffles in every 
seaport, but their origin was 
forgotten almost as soon as the 
last shout died away. There 
were doubtless many causes 
which helped to perpetuate this 
evil; yet the seamen were not 
so small or so scattered a class 
as to preclude their making 
themselves heard had the nation 
been prepared to listen. There 
are now many more seamen 
round our coasts than there 
were in the days of William ; 
but in his days their numbers 
bore a far higher proportion to 
the whole, and their voice was 
proportionately louder. The 
nation, however, was not pre- 
pared to listen. It was pointed 
out (if any one ever conde- 
scended to argue with them) 
that the country actually was 
in danger or might be in danger 
to-morrow; that everything 
depended on the fleet ; that the 
soldiers were a useless lot, and 
few at that; that therefore 
the fleet must have men; and 
that no better system for pro- 
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curing them had yet been 
devised. It was true the pay 
was wretched, the discipline 
brutal, the quarters cramped 
and unhealthy, the food vermin- 
ous: on the other hand, there 
was always the prospect of loot 
or prize-money ; and a bale of 
Indian silks or Mechlin lace, 
a bag full of pieces of eight, 
or the share in the treasure of 
a Peru galleon, were worth a 
lifetime on the herring-grounds. 
Such arguments seem childish 
enough now, when we place 
beside them the iniquities they 
endeavoured to palliate; but 
beneath them, and through all 
the struggles and blasphemy 
of kidnapped fisher-lads, we can 
discern a finer motive. When 
the two great Jacobite plots of 
1695—the one for an invasion, 
the other against the King’s 
life— were discovered, “No 
impressment,” says Macaulay, 
“was necessary. The seamen 
came forth from their hiding- 
places by thousands to man the 
fleet.” And, in fact, no argu- 
ments and no promises could 
at any time have procured 
sufficient men for the service 
if, throughout all classes of the 
community, there had not run 
a noble, however inarticulate, 
sense of duty and public spirit. 
The unfortunate man who had 
been hocussed or knocked sense- 
less in a beer-house, to find him- 
self, when he awoke,rolling with 
a splitting head in the evil- 
smelling hold of a tender, was 
not likely to confess to any 
such sentiments; but, in the 
majority of cases, when he had 
settled down to his new life 
and realised that there were 
Dutchmen or Frenchmen to 
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fight, unlimited grog to drink, 
and a prospect, however small, 
of wealth in the future, he 
accepted the hardship of it all 
as part of his lot, as his 
ancestors had accepted it before 
him. If he could not stand 
it, he deserted, as hundreds— 
perhaps thousands — deserted 
from the fleet every year; but 
the marvel is not that these 
deserters were so many, but 
that they were so few. 

If the impressing of seamen 
was a brutal and widespread 
business in the time of Nelson, 
it was infinitely worse in the 
time of William III. We are 
all familiar with stories of the 
seizure of homeward - bound 
sailors within sight of land; 
and of press- gangs, fifty or 
sixty strong, landing from a 
fleet and sweeping the slums 
of some port of all and sundry 
therein. But in the days when 
Sir Henry Hobart rode along 
the coast of Norfolk, and com- 
plained to the Admiralty that 
he could only find two men 
throughout the country who 
could serve him as _ press- 
masters, and that these asked 
20s. for every man they caught, 
—in those days the system 
extended its net over the whole 
country. In the first place, 
every coastal county, in addi- 
tion to its Lord-Lieutenant, 
boasted a Vice-Admiral. Some- 
times one gentleman combined 
the two offices; and it follows 
that the Vice-Admiral was not 
necessarily a sailor. In fact, 


he seldom can have been one. 
It was his duty to see to all 
the maritime defences of his 
county, to keep a list of the 
vessels plying from the ports, 
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to watch the smugglers, and, 
above all, to superintend the 
press. He appointed a number 
of deputy Vice-Admirals (of 
whom Hobart was probably 


one) ; and these in turn selected 


their press-masters—the men 
who actually carried out the 
dirty work. These last, with 
their assistants, formed a body 
of arbitrary and almost irre- 
sponsible police, more cunning 
and ubiquitous than the Bow 
Street runners; and from them, 
in war time, no unhappy wan- 
derer was safe. 

The press-masters, as might 
be expected, were commonly 
ruffians of the lowest class; 
but occasionally we find among 
them some small tradesman or 
inn-keeper, who perhaps had 
fallen on bad times. Such a 
mixture appears in a list of 
those for whom warrants had 
been granted and bonds taken 
by Lord Irwin, Vice-Admiral 
of Yorkshire, in 1696, where 
we find among others the 
following :— 


Will Morton . . . Linnin Webster. 


Marmaduke Cook . Husbandman quond. 
mariner. 

Marmaduke Green . do. do. do. 

Thomas Grey. . . Inn-keeper. 


The two Marmadukes seem 
to have been on the wrong 
side of the business: let us 
hope they were soon packed 
off to sea again. 

Such was the machinery 
for impressing seamen in the 
coastal counties. In practice 
it worked efficiently enough 
under energetic magistrates ; 
and whatever we may think of 
the system, there is no doubt 
that most of these gentlemen 
deserved well of their country, 
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On them fell all the local 
difficulties, all the abuse, all 
the censure of the Admiralty, 
all the expense when money 
was short in the Exchequer. 
And as money was always 
short in the Exchequer, it is 
probable that on the whole the 
magistrates were heavy losers. 
They were continually paying 
out sums which they had the 
greatest difficulty in recovering 
from the Government. The 
financial methods of that age 
were in most respects highly 
casual; and as regards the 
Vice-Admiral’s expenses, while 
some of their accounts were 
sent direct to the Admiralty, 
for other moneys they relied 
on the local Customs officials, 
or on those others known as 
Clerks of the Cheque, who, 
from certain of the big towns, 
disbursed meagre funds to the 
local authorities. All three 
sources proved at times to be 
broken reeds. The Clerks of 
the Cheque, being only human, 
sometimes died, in which event 
upwards of a year might elapse 
before the office was refilled. 
Such a fate befell the Clerk 
and Clerkship at Hull in 1700 
or 1701; and some months 
later we find Lord Burlington, 
then Vice-Admiral of York- 
shire, telling the Admiralty 
that he can do nothing, as 
there is “no Clerk of ye 
Cheque at Hull, nor nobody 
to pay any money to the men, 
as was promised by order of 
the Council and the Admiralty, 
nor no ship there to receive the 
men who are pressed.” Yet in 
the lifetime of this same Clerk, 
one William Boswell, things 
were little better. He ordered 
2M 
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all impressed seamen to be sent 
to Hull for his disposal; but 
when they got there no proper 
arrangements had been made 
for receiving them pending the 
arrival of a ship to take them 
off, so that they escaped daily. 
At length Lord Irwin (this was 
in 1696) sent a deputy to Hull 
to take charge of things and 
see what could be done. The 
deputy reported that out of a 
considerable number of pressed 
men incarcerated in the town 
jail(!) and other places, he had 
been able to deliver on board 
ship no more than eleven, and 
these only by sending them to 
other ports, for no ship of war 
or tender had called at Hull 
for some time. He pointed 
out that the best men were 
continually escaping, as it 
was impossible to guard them 
efficiently, and that the whole 
business was monstrously ex- 
pensive and wasteful. At this 
the Vice-Admiral recalled him 
and washed his own hands of 
the matter for the time being, 
—“ finding it,” as he said, “in 
vaine to waste his Majties 
moneys.” 

And now let us turn to a 
quarter where we may obtain 
a little closer insight into the 
actual working methods of this 
gentle art. While Lord Irwin 
at Templenewsam and Sir 
Henry Hobart at Yarmouth 
were struggling with remiss- 
ness and other vices, some of 
their colleagues were having 
better fortune. From the town 
of Colchester Sir Isaac Rebow 
superintended the press in 
Essex. Many of his statistics 


are hard to follow, but in the 
matter of expenses he affords 
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us some clear figures. In 1695 
he writes to the Admiralty,— 


“Ye charges for intelligence and 
iven to seamen’s wives are about 
30 per annum : for my own trouble 

and charge £50 per annum, and for 
my deputies £60: all charges for 
impressing of seamen each year 
came to above 35° each man; 
which accounts were justly thought 
reasonable and allowed by y® Ad- 
miralty.” 


And again later :— 


“Herewith my account for 1695 
—intelligence, £48.15% It runs 
higher than in y® 2 former years, 
but y® King reaps y® benefit by it, 
for i ot 252 Seamen, 33% for each. 

inding that good intelligence 
and spies all upon y® road (paying 
well for it) did much contribute to 
get seamen, therefore I gave out 
that whoever gave notice where 
any seamen lay hid up in y® country 
or elsewhere, should have 10® for 
each man, provided by y® informa- 
tion y® pressmasters tooke y® men. 
Else they were to have nothing. 
This encouragement produced 
y® King this year as by m 
acct appears 733 seamen, of w° 
number 419 men were taken by 
this method ; and for my own and 
deputies extraordinary trouble and 
charge this year I have put down 
no more than formerly, however 
each man comes to about 29% If 
I have exceeded my orders y® in- 
ducement was purely for y® service 
of his Majty, and by it I humbly 
conceive I have saved the Kin 
this year above £2000, for which 
— I shall not suffer or that it 
will be esteemed a crime.” 


Sir Isaac seems to have been 
a kindly man, for at another 
time he writes for permission 
for certain impressed seamen 
to return to their wives for a 
month, adding that he has 
spent some extra money, “As I 
do not want y® curse of y® sea- 
men’s wives whose mouths I 
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am faine to stop with a piece 
of silver.” 

Doubtless in peace time 
people submitted less calmly 
to the outrages of the press. 
So in 1701 (during the short 
peace between the Treaty of 
Ryswick and the death of 
James II.) we find Sir Isaac 
holding an inquiry into the 
rescue of several impressed men 
at Manningtree. Sometimes 
the biter was bit, for a little 
later one John Mott, a press- 
master, who describes himself 
as “about 50 years or better, 
and old and stiffe,” deposes 
that a midshipman from the 
tender of the Ozford, then 
lying at Harwich, had carried 
off three of his assistants. 

It will be seen that the un- 
fortunate fisherman and long- 
shoremen of these counties were 
beset on all sides. If they 
turned inland, they found 
“spies all upon y® road”: if 
they went to sea, the chance 
was they would be snapped up 
by some cruising man-of-war. 
In law there were many ex- 
emptions from the press, but 
in practice these were lightly 
regarded. Fishermen, for ex- 
ample, were protected during 
the mackerel season, when a 
warship was sent to look after 
them and see that they were 
not interfered with. In 1701, 
Captain Lumley in the Hamp- 
shire was lying in Yarmouth 
Road on this beneficent duty. 
It will be of interest to hear 
the comments of the shepherd 
on his flock. Wrote Lumley 
to the Admiralty— 


“There is 250 good men in these 
fishing boats, most of them seamen ; 
and soe soon as they have done, all 
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these men runs into the Country; 
there’s no way to secure them with- 
out putting men-on board two or 
three days before the season is 
over. hich I heartily beg an 
order for it.” 


A considerable proportion of 
foreigners fell into the net of 
press. They were seldom of 
sufficient importance to obtain 
for themselves any redress; 
but presently an order was 
issued that all Danes and 
Swedes who had been inadver- 
tently seized were to be allowed 
their discharge; and in the 
reign of Anne this protection 
was extended to men of all 
nationalities. Even so there 
were numbers who never heard 
of this order, or who were too 
ignorant or too fearful to press 
their claim; and obscure and 
unauthorised agents made a 
business of obtaining their re- 
lease. For instance, there was 
to be found at the sign of the 
Blue Last, in Oxenden Street, 
near the Hay Market, one Piero 
Lamo (or Gierolamo) Bestoso, 
an Italian, who interested him- 
self in the fate of his com- 
patriots and other foreigners 
on board British ships of war. 
His aim was a praiseworthy 
one, but it would be unwise 
to assume that Bestoso was a 
philanthropist. Some little 
time after the issue of the 
order offering all foreigners 
their discharge—but at a time 
when the Admiral in command 
of the Channel Fleet was still 
ignorant of it—three men, by 
name Angelo Massa, Sebastian 
Serasera, and Dominigo Fer- 
dinando, were serving on board 
the Southsea Castle, a fifth-rate 
of 42 guns then lying at St 
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Helens. Massa was doubtless 
an Italian: the other pair may 
have been Spaniards. These 
three unfortunates, anxious to 
obtain their release, were now 
by law entitled to walk up to 
the captain and demand it. 
Knowing nothing of this, they 
had somehow enlisted the ser- 
vices of Bestoso, who seems to 
have busied himself (or pre- 
tended to busy himself) on 
their behalf. From what we 
can judge of him, he does not 
appear to have been a person 
who would have had much in- 
fluence. He could not even 
write ; and when presently he 
despatched a letter to Massa it 
was written at his dictation in 
singularly bad English. 


“ LOVING FRIEND,” wrote Bestoso, 
“TI have Received your Letter this 
instant, and I heer you desire me 
to tak your discharg. I will do 
watt is in my power to do the same 
and I desire you to rite to some 
boody in London if you have any 
freend that may do me satisfassion 
for my trouble for I have suffer’d 
(a) grat deel by seamen all rady 
which maks me trust no man’s word 
no moor, if you have anny money 
doow to you in London send mea 
letter of Attorney and send me a 
notte of your hand of 8 pounds 
straite to me and I will dischar 
you. And I desire (you) to sen 
me an answer as soon (as) you can. 
And tell Sebastian Sera Sera and 
Dominigo Ferdinando that I have 
sent (a) fresh order (for them) to be 
discharg’d and I have sent too 
orders befoor this and disir them 
to speek to the Cap" for he dar not 
keep (them) no longer and I disir 

ou not to show this letter to no- 
dy but your freends no mor at 
present.” 


So much for the lov- 
ing friend. Perhaps Bestoso 
thought it the better policy 
to inform his clients of their 
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improved position (of which, 
in London, he had quickly got 
wind), rather than to leave 
them to find it out for them- 
selves, when they would be 
likely to demand with menaces, 
and possibly knives, the money 
he had fleeced them of. Many 
of them would doubtless still 
want help; and, as money 
went in those days, £8 a head 
was not a bad fee. It may be 
that the ingenious Bestoso, 
who had probably never 
trusted any man’s word be- 
fore his coin, prospered con- 
siderably. He got nothing 
out of Angelo Massa, however ; 
for in spite of his warning his 
letter came into the Admiral’s 
hands, and the latter, on 
applying for instructions to 
the Admiralty, learnt of the 
new Order of Council. The 
three poor creatures, caught 
up in the toils of a machinery 
as arbitrary and incomprehen- 
sible to them as any they can 
have known in Italy or Spain, 
were at once set free; and at 
once they disappeared with 
their loving friend in the limbo 
of similar flotsam and jetsam 
whence they had momentarily 
emerged. 

And still the machinery, 
having cast them forth, moved 
remorselessly on. From Land’s 
End to the Forelands, from 
Solway and Berwick to the 
Wight, the seaboard was 
swept, year after year, as by a 
besom. Hundreds escaped, but 
thousands were taken. Down 
in Cornwall Lord Radnor and 
Sir John Molesworth of Pen- 
carrow were preparing lists of 
all boatmen, bargemen, water- 
men, and fishermen in theseveral 
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parishes of the county. Away 
up in Cumberland the Earl of 
Carlisle and Sir John Lowther 
were drawing up other lists of 
all seamen in Whitehaven and 
Workington, all fishermen from 
St Bees Head to Bowness, all 
fishermen who plied their trade 
in boats on the Eden and the 
Esk. But this scouring of the 
coast was only half the evil. 
For at that time the press was 
not confined to the seaboard. 
There was not a county, there 
was not a village, there was 
not a hedge-alehouse in the 
heart of England, which was 
not liable to be swept for men. 
The Duke of Bedford sent in 
his bills for impressing men 
in Middlesex. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury, the one - time 
Secretary of State, the “King 
of Hearts,” on receiving an 
order to impress men in Wor- 
cestershire and Shropshire, 
forwarded within a month 112 
men from the two counties. 
The Earl of Rutland, on the 
other hand, having let loose 
the fox-hunting Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants and Justices of the 
Peace for Leicestershire on the 
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hunt for men, reported that so 
strict an eye was habitually 
kept on vagrants in that shire 
that they could discover no 
mere than two. But the laity 
were not the sole overseers of 
the press. We have a Bishop 
of Exeter recommending to the 
Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty—not his chaplain, 
as we might expect, but his 
chief press- master, who, he 
assures their lordships, is a 
man of extraordinary worth 
and probity ! 

Such, then, were some of the 
aspects of the press in those 
days. It was a rough age, 
and life and liberty, by which 
we now affect to set such store, 
were not thought of such im- 
portance as to come before 
the State’s demands. By the 
methods we have glanced at— 
methods which alone would 
have excused such mutinies as, 
a hundred years later, Duncan 
and Jervis quelled,—by these 
methods were procured the 
men who filled Rooke’s boats 
on the day of La Hogue and 
followed Anson round the world. 

DouaLas G. BROWNE. 
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PUT DOWN ONE AND CARRY TWO. 


BY E, @, SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS, 


THE promise of that still 
and moonlit December night, 
wherein we had bean-feasted 
with the M‘Rorys, was shame- 
lessly broken. 

The weather next morning 
was a welter of wind and mist, 
with rain flung in at intervals. 
The golden fox on the stable 
weathercock was not at peace 
for a moment, facing all the 
southern points of the compass 
as if they were hounds that 
held it at bay. For my part, 
I do not know why people go 
out hunting on such days, 
unless it be for the reason that 
many people go to church, to 
set an example to others. 

Philippa said she went be- 
cause she had done her hair 
for riding before she could see 
out of the window,—a fiction 
beneath the notice of any 
intelligent husband. I went 
because I had told my new 
groom, Wilson (an English dis- 
ciplinarian), that I was going, 
and I was therefore caught in 
the cogs of the inexorable wheel 
of stable routine. I also went 
because I nourished a faint 
hope that I might be able to 
place before the general public, 
and especially before Flurry 
Knox, an authentic first version 
of the M‘Rory episode. More- 


over, I had a headache; but 
this I was not going to mention, 
knowing that the sun never 
sets upon the jests consecrated 
to after-dinner headaches. 

As we rode away from Shree- 


lane, and felt the thick small 
rain in our faces, and saw the 
spray blown off the puddles by 
the wind, and heard the sea- 
gulls, five miles inland, squeal- 
ing in the mist overhead, I 
said that it was preposterous 
to think of hunting at Lonen 
Hill in such weather, and that 
I was going home. Philippa 
said that we might as well go 
on to the meet, to exercise the 
horses, and that we could then 
come straight home. (I have 
a sister who has said that I 
am a lath painted to look like 
iron, and that Philippa is iron 
painted to look like a lath.) 

The meet was in shelter, the 
generous shelter of Lonen Hill, 
which interposed itself between 
us and the weather. There is 
just space for the road, between 
the shore of Lough Lonen and 
the southern face of the hill, 
that runs precipitously up into 
the sky for some six hundred 
feet, dark with fir-trees, and 
heather, and furze, fortified 
with rock,—a place renowned 
as a fastness for foxes and 
woodcock (whose fancies as 
to desirable winter residences 
generally coincide). One would 
have thought that only a pack 
of monkeys could deal with 
such a covert, but hounds went 
through it, and so did beaters 
—or said they did. 

We found the hounds waiting 
in an old quarry under the side 
of the hill, and, a little farther 
on, @ very small and select 
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company of waterproofs was 
huddled under the-branches of 
a fir-tree that hung over the 
road. As we neared them I 
recognised Miss Bennett’s firm 
and capable back: she was 
riding the black mare that she 
had come over to “ pass on” to 
old M‘Rory. It was Philippa 
who pointed out that she was 
accompanied by Miss Larky 
M‘Rory, seated on a stout and 
shaggy animal, whose grey 
hindquarters were draped by 
the folds ef a voluminous black 
mackintosh, in a manner that 
recalled the historic statue of 
the Iron Duke. Farther on, 
Mrs Flurry and her mother, 
the redoubtable Lady Knox, 
were getting out of a motor 
and getting themselves on to 
their horses. 

“There’s room under the 
umbrella for Mrs Yeates!” 
called out Miss Bennett, hos- 
pitably, “but the Major must 
find one for himself, and a 
very big one too!” 

“We could make room for 
him here,” said Miss Larky 
M‘Rory. “If he liked to 
come.” 

I maintained, I hope, an 
imperturbable demeanour, and 
passed on. 

“Who is that?” said Lady 
Knox, approaching me, on her 
large and competent iron grey. 

I informed her, briefly, and 
without prejudice. 

‘Oh, one of that crew,” said 
Lady Knox, without further 
comment, 

Lady Knox is not noted for 
receptive sympathy, yet this 
simple statement indicated so 
pleasingly our oneness of soul 
in the matter of the M‘Rorys, 
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that I was on the verge of 
flinging overboard the gentle- 
manlike scruples proper to a 
guest, and giving her the full 
details of last night's revel. 
At this moment, however, her 
son-in-law came forth from 
the quarry with his hounds, 
and his coadjutors, Dr Hickey 
and Michael, and moved past 
us. 
“Yeates!” he called out, 
“Td be obliged to you if you'd 
take that point up on the hill, 
on the down-wind side, where 
he often breaks.” He looked 
at me with a serious, friendly 
face. ‘He won’t break down, 
you know,— it’s only motors 
do that.” 

This witticism, concocted, no 
doubt, in the seclusion of the 
quarry, called for no reply on 
my part—(or, to be accurate, 
no suitable reply presented it- 
self), There was an undoubted 
titter among the waterproofs ; 
I moved away upon my mission 
at a dignified trot: a trot is 
seldom dignified, but Daniel 
has dignity enough for himself 
and his rider. 

Daniel stands sixteen hands 
two inches in his stockings, of 
which he wears one white one, 
the rest of his enormous body 
being of that unlovely bluish- 
dun colour to which a dark bay 
horse turns when clipped. His 
best friend could not deny that 
he “made a noise”; his worst 
enemy was fain to admit that 
he was glad to hear it in front 
of him at a nasty place. 
Someone said that he was 
like a Settled Religious Faith, 
and no lesser simile conveys 
the restful certainty imparted 
by him. It was annoying, no 
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doubt, to hear people say, after 
I had accomplished feats of 
considerable valour, that that 
horse couldn’t make a mistake, 
and a baby could ride him; 
but these were mere chasten- 
ings, negligible to the pos- 
sessor of a Settled Religious 
Faith. 

I trotted on through the 
rain, up a steep road seamed 
with watercourses, with Lonen 
Hill towering on my left and 
a lesser hill on my right. 
Looking back, I saw Flurry 
dismount, give his horse to a 
boy, and clamber on to the 
wall of the road: he dropped 
into the wood, and the hounds 
swarmed over after him, look- 
ing like midgets beside the 
tremendous citadel that they 
were to attack. Hickey and 
Michael, equally dwarfed by 
the immensities of the position, 
were already betaking them- 
selves through the mist to 
their allotted outposts in space. 
Five-and-twenty couple of 
hounds would have been little 
enough for that great hillside; 
Flurry had fifteen, and with 
them he began his tough 
struggle through the covert, a 
solitary spot of red among 
pine-stems, and heather, and 
rocks, cheering his fifteen 
couple with horn and voice, 
while he climbed up and up 
by devious ways, seemingly 
as marvellously endowed with 
wind as the day itself. I 
cantered on till, at the point 
where the wood ended, it be- 
came my melancholy duty to 
leave the road and enter upon 
the assault of the hill. I 
turned in at a gap beside the 
guardian thorn-bush of a holy 
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well, on whose branches votive 
rags fluttered in the wind, and 
addressed Daniel to his task of 
carrying thirteen stone up an 
incline approximating to a rise 
of one in three. 

A path with the angles of a 
flash of lightning indicated the 
views of the local cow as to 
the best method of dealing 
with the situation. Daniel and 
I accepted this, as we had done 
more than once before, and 
we laboured upwards, parallel 
with the covert, while the 
wind, heavy with mist, came 
down to meet us, and shoved 
against us like a living thing. 
We gained at length a shelf on 
the hillside, and halting there 
in the shelter of a furzy hum- 
mock, I applied myself to my 
job. From the shelf I com- 
manded a long stretch of the 
boundary wall of the wood, in- 
cluding a certain gap which 
was always worthy of special 
attention, and for a quarter of 
an hour I bent a zealous and 
travelling gaze upon the wall, 
with the concentration of a 
professor of a Higher Thought 
Society. 

As is not unusual in such 
cases, nothing happened. At 
rare intervals a hint of the cry 
of hounds was carried in the 
wind, evanescent as a whiff 
from a summer garden. Once 
or twice it seemed to swing to- 
wards me, and at such moments 
the concentration of my eye- 
glass upon the gap was of such 
intensity that had the fox ap- 
peared I am confident that he 
would instantly have fallen into 
a hypnotic trance. As time 
wore on I arrived at the stage 
of obsession, when the music of 
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the hounds and the touches of 
the horn seemed to be in every- 
thing, the wind, the streams, 
the tree branches, and I could 
almost have sworn hounds were 
away and running hard, until 
some vagrant voice in the wood 
would dispel the mirage of 
sound. This was followed by 
the reactionary period of pes- 
simism, when I seemed to my- 
self merely an imbecile, sitting 
in heavy rain, staring at a 
stone wall. Half an hour, or 
more, passed, 

“T’m going out of this,” 
I said to myself, defiantly ; 
‘“‘there’s reason in the roasting 
of eggs!” 

It seemed, however, my duty 
to go up rather than down, and 
I coerced Daniel into the bed 
of a stream, as offering the 
best going available. It led me 
into a cleft between the hillside 
and the wall of the covert, 
which latter was, like a thing 
in @ fairy tale, changing very 
gradually from a wall into a 
bank. I ascended the cleft, 
and presently found that it, 
too, was changing its nature, 
and becoming a flight of stairs. 
Daniel clattered slowly and 
carefully up them, basing his 
feet, like Sir Bedivere, on 
“juts of slippery crag that 
rang sharp-smitten with the 
dint of arméd heels.” 

We had reached the top in 
safety when I heard a thin 
and wavering squeal behind 
me, and looking back saw Miss 
Larky M‘Rory ascending the 
rocky staircase on the grey 
cob, at a speed that had obvi- 
ously, and legitimately, drawn 
forth the squeal. 

“Oh, gracious! The Brute! 
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I can’t stop him!” she cried as 
she rushed upon me. 

The grey cob here bumped 
into Daniel’s massive stern, 
rebounded, and subsided, for 
the excellent reason that no 
other course was open to it. 
Miss M‘Rory’s reins were 
clutched in a looped confusion, 
that summoned from some cor- 
ner of my brain a memory of 
the Sultan’s cipher on the 
Order of the Medjidie: her hat 
was hanging down her back, 
and there was a picturesqeness 
about her hair that promised 
disaster later on. Her hazel 
eyes shone, and her complexion 
glowed like a rose in rain. 

“ Mr Irving’s fit to be tied!” 
she continued. “His horse 
jumped about like a mad thing 
when he saw those awful 
ste YP 

Sounds of conflict and clat- 
tering came from below. I 
splashed onwards in the trough 
between the hill and the fence, 
and had emerged into a com- 
paratively open space with my 
closely attendant M‘Rory, when 
the impassioned face of Mr 
Irving’s Meath mare shot into 
view at the top of the steps. 
The water in the trough was 
apparently for her the limit of 
what should or could be en- 
dured. She made a crooked 
spring at the hillside, slipped, 
and, recognising the bank as 
the one civilised feature in a 
barbarous country, bounced 
sideways on to the top of it, 
pivoted there, and sat down 
backwards into a thicket of 


young ash and hazel trees. A 
succession of short yells from 
Miss M‘Rory acclaimed each 
phase of the incident; Mr 
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Irving’s face, as he settled 
down amongst the branches, 
was as a book where men 
might read strange matters, 
not of an improving nature. 

It was probably the recep- 
tion accorded to the bay mare 
by the branches and briars in 
which she had seated herself 
that caused her to return to 
the top of the bank in a kan- 
garoo-bound, as active as it 
was unexpected. Horses can do 
these things when they choose, 
but they seldom choose. From 
the top of the bank she dropped 
into the trough, and joined us, 
with her nerves still in a state 
of acute indignation, and less 
of her rider in the saddle than 
is conventional, but a dinge in 
Irving’s pot-hat appeared to be 
the extent of thedamage. Miss 
M‘Rory’s eye travelled from it 
to me, but she abstained from 
comment. It was the eye of 
@ villain and a conspirator. I 
had by no means forgotten the 
injuries inflicted on me by her 
brothers, nor did I forget that 
Flurry had said that there 
wasn’t one of the family but 
was as clever as the devil and 
four times as unscrupulous. 
Yet, taken in conjunction with 
the genuineness of her com- 
plexion, and with the fact that 
Irving was probably twenty 
years my junior, “I couldn't” 
—as the song says— “help 
smiling at M‘Rory O’More” 
(behind the back of young Mr 
Irving, D.I.) 

It transpired that Irving, 
from some point of vantage 
below, shared, it would appear, 
with Miss M‘Rory, had seen 
the hounds running from the 
top of the wood, and had 
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elected to follow me. He did 
not know where any one was, 
had not heard a sound of the 
horn, and gave it as his opinion 
that Flurry was dead, and that 
trying to hunt in this country 
was simply farcical. He bel- 
lowed these things at me in 
his consequential voice as we 
struggled up the hill against 
the immense weight of wind, 
in all the fuss, anxiety, and 
uncertainty out of which the 
joys of hunting are born. It 
was as we topped the ultimate 
ridge that, through the deafen- 
ing declamations of the wind, 
I heard, faint as a bar of fairy 
music, distant harmonies as of 
hounds running. 

The wind blew a hole in the 
mist, and we had a bird’s-eye 
view of a few pale-green fields 
far below: across one of them 
some pigmy forms were mov- 
ing; they passed over a dark 
line that represented a fence, 
and proceeded into the heart of 
a cloud. 

“That’s about the limit,” 
shouted Irving, dragging at 
his mare’s mouth, as_ she 
swerved from a hole in the 
track. “It’s only in this God- 
forsaken country that a fox’d 
go away in the teeth of a 
storm like this!” 

To justify to Mr Irving the 
disregard of the Lonen Hill 
foxes for the laws of the game 
was not my affair. It seemed 
to me that in piloting him and 
Miss M‘Rory I was doing 
rather more than humanity 
had any right to expect. I 
have descended Lonen Hill on 
various occasions, none of them 
agreeable, but never before 
with an avalanche travelling 
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hard on my heels,—a composite 
avalanche that slid, and rushed, 
and dropped its hind-legs over 
the edge at bad corners, and was 
throughout vocal with squeals, 
exclamations, inquiries as to 
facts of which Providence could 
alone be cognisant, and thun- 
derous with objurgations. The 
hillside merged at length into 
upland pasture, strange little 
fields, composed partly of velvet 
patches, like putting - greens, 
predominantly of nightmare 
bunkers of rocks and furze. 
We rushed downwards through 
these, at a pace much acceler- 
ated by the prevalence of cattle 
gaps; the bay mare, with her 
head in the air, zigzagging in 
bounds as incalculable as those 
of a grasshopper ; the grey cob, 
taking sole charge of Miss 
M‘Rory, tobogganing with her 
hind feet, propping with her 
fore, and tempering her en- 
thusiasm with profound under- 
standing of the matter. Fin- 
ally, a telegraph-post loomed 
through the fog upon us, and 
a gate discovered itself, through 
which we banged in a bunch 
on to the high-road. A cot- 
tage faced us, with a couple of 
women and an old man stand- 
ing outside it. 

To them we put the usual 
question, with the usual vehe- 
mence (always suggestive of 
the King’s Troopers in romance, 
hotly demanding information 
about a flying rebel). 

“T didn’t see a fox this long 
while,” replied the old man 
deliberately, “but there was a 
few jocks went west the road 
a while ago.” 

The King’s Troopers, not 
specially enlightened, turned 
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their steeds and went in pur- 
suit of the jocks. A stone 
gap, flung in ruins among 
black hoof-marks, soon gave a 
more precise indication, and we 
left the road, with profound 
dubiety on my part as to where 
we were going and how we 
were going to get there. The 
first fence decided the matter 
for Irving, D.I. It was a bank 
on which slices of slatey stone 
had been laid, much as in Ger- 
many slabs of cold sausage are 
laid upon bread. The Meath 
mare looked at it but once, and 
fled from it at a tangent; the 
grey pony, without looking at 
it, followed her. Daniel selected 
an interval between the slabs, 
and took me over without com- 
ment. Filled by a radiant hope 
that I had shaken off both my 
companions, I was advancing 
in the line of the hoof-tracks, 
when once more I heard be- 
hind me on the wind cries as 
of a storm-driven sea-gull, and 
the.grey cob came up under 
my stirrup, like a runaway 
steam pinnace laying itself 
beside a man-o’-war. Miss 
M‘Rory was still in the saddle, 
but minus reins and stirrup; 
the wind had again removed 
her hat, which was fellowing 
her at full stretch of its string, 
like a kite. Had it not been 
for her cries I should have said, 
judging by her face, that she 
was thoroughly enjoying her- 
self. 

Having achieved Daniel’s 
society the cob subsided, and 
her rider, not without assist- 
ance from me, restored her 
hat, reins, and stirrup to their 
proper spheres. I looked back, 
and saw Irving’s mare, still on 
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the farther side of the fence, 
her nose pointing to the sky, 
as if invoking the protection 
of heaven, and I knew that for 
better for worse Miss M‘Rory 
was mine until we reached the 
high-road. No doubt the thing 
was to be: as one of our own 
poets has sung of Emer and 
Cuchulain, “all who read my 
name in Erin’s story would 
find its loving letters linked 
with those of M‘Rory.” The 
paraphrase even rhymed — 
another finger-mark of Fate. 
Yet it was hard that, out of 
all the possible, and doubtless 
eager, squires of the hunting- 
field I should have been chosen. 

The hoof-tracks bent through 
a long succession of open gaps 
to a farmyard, and there were 
swallowed in the mire of a 
lane. I worked the lane out 
for every inch it was worth, 
with the misty rain pricking 
my face as it were with needles, 
and the intention to go home 
at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity perfecting itself in my 
heart. But the lane, instead 
of conducting us to the high- 
road, melted disastrously into 
a turf bog. I pulled up, and 
the long and steady booming 
of the sea upon the rocks made 
a deep undertone to the wind. 
There was no voice of hound 
or horn, and I was on the point 
of returning to the farmhouse 
when the mist, in its stagey, 
purposeful way, again lifted, 
and laid bare the sky-line of a 
low hill on our left. A rider- 
less horse was limping very 
slowly along it, led by some- 
thing that seemed no higher 
than a toadstool. Obviously 
we were on the line of the 
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hunt, and obviously, also, it 
was my duty to inquire into 
the matter of the horse. [ 
turned aside over a low bank, 
hotly followed by the grey cob, 
and the wail to which I was 
now becoming inured. As Miss 
M‘Rory arrived abruptly at 
my side, she cried that she 
would have been off that time 
only for the grab she got of 
his hair. (By which I believe 
she meant the mare’s mane.) 

Fortune favoured us with 
broken-down fences; we over- 
took the horse, and found it 
was Flurry Knox’s brown 
mare, hobbling meekly in tow 
of a very small boy. In one 
of her hind fetlocks there was 
a clean, sharp cut that might 
have been done with a knife, 

In answer to my questions 
the small boy pointed ahead. I 
polished my eyeglass, and, with 
eyes narrowed against the 
wind, looked into the south- 
west, and there saw, unexpect- 
edly, even awfully near, the 
Atlantic Ocean, dingy and 
angry, with a long line, as 
of battle-smoke, marking its 
assault upon the cliffs. Be- 
tween the cliffs and the hill 
on which we were standing a 
dark plateau, striped with pale 
grey walls, stretched away into 
the mist. 

“There's the huntsman for 
ye,” squeaked the little boy, 
who looked about six years old. 

I descried at a distance of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile a 
figure in a red coat, on foot, 
in the act of surmounting one 
of the walls, accompanied by 
a hovering flock of country 
boys. 

“The dogs is out before 
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him,” pursued the little boy 
at the full pitch of his lungs. 
“T seen the fox, too. I'll go 
bail he has himself housed in 


the Coosheen Grohogue by 
now.” 
“Gracious!” said Miss 
M‘Rory. 


I said he probably had a 
simpler telegraphic address, 
and that, no matter where 
he was, it was now my duty 
to overtake Mr Knox and 
offer him my horse; “and 
you,” I added, “had better 
get this little boy to show 
you the way to the road.” 

Miss M‘Rory replied confid- 
ingly that she'd sooner stay 
with me, 

I said, as well as I remember, 
that her preference was highly 
flattering, but that she might 
live to regret it. 

Miss M‘Rory answered that 
she wished I wouldn’t be spy- 
ing at her through that old 
glass of mine; she knew well 
enough she was a show, and 
her hair was coming down, and 
she’d as soon trust herself to 
the cat as to that little urchin. 

As I made my way down- 
wards over the knife -edged 
ridges of rock and along their 
intervening boggy furrows, I 
should myself have been grate- 
ful for the guidance of the 
cat. Even the grey cob ac- 
cepted the matter as serious, 
and kept the brake hard on, 
accomplishing the last horrid 
incident of the descent—a leap 
from the slant of the hill on 
to the summit of a heathery 
bank—without frivolity, even 
with anxiety. We had now 
arrived at the plateau above 
the cliffs—a place of brown, 
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low-growing ling, complicated 
by boggy runnels, and heavily 
sprinkled with round stones. 
The mist was blowing in 
thicker than ever, Flurry and 
his retinue were lost as though 
they had never been, and the 
near thunder of the breakers, 
combined with the wind, made 
an impenetrable din round me 
and Miss M‘Rory. 

After perhaps a mile, in the 
course of which I got off sev- 
eral times to pull down loose 
walls for the benefit of my 
companion, I discovered the 
rudiments of a lane, which 
gradually developed into a 
narrow but indubitable road. 
The rain had gone down the 
back of my neck and into my 
boots: I determined that if 
Flurry had to finish the run 
on all-fours, I would stick to 
the lane until it took me to 
a road. What it took me to 
was, as might have been fore- 
seen in any County Cork 
bohireen, a pole jammed across 
it from wall to wall and rein- 
forced by furze-bushes,—not a 
very high pole, but not one 
easy to remove. I pulled up, 
and looked dubiously from it 
to Miss M‘Rory. 

‘“‘D’ye dare me?” she said. 

“IT bet you sixpence you 
take a toss if you do,” I 
replied firmly, preparing to 
dismount. 

“Done with you!” said Miss 
M‘Rory, suddenly smiting the 
grey cob with a venomous 
little cutting whip (one that 
probably dated from the 
sixties, and had for a handle 
an ivory greyhound’s head 
with a plaited silver collar 
round its neck). 
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I have seldom seen a pole 
better and more liberally dealt 
with, as far as the grey cob’s 
share of the transaction went, 
and seldom, indeed, have I 
seen a rider sail more freely 
from a saddle than Miss 
M‘Rory sailed. She alighted 
on her hands and knees, and 
the cob, with the sting of the 
whip still enlivening her move- 
ments, galloped on up the 


lane and was lost in the 
mist. 

“Well, you won your six- 
pence!” said Miss M‘Rory 


dauntlessly, as I joined her. 
‘“*T suppose you're delighted !” 

I assured her with entire 
sincerity that I was very 
much the reverse, and pro- 
ceeded at high speed in pur- 
suit of the cob. The result 
of this excursion —a fairly 
prolonged one—was the dis- 
covery that the lane led into 
a road, and that it was im- 
possible to decide in which 
direction the fugitive had gone. 
I returned in profound gloom 
to my young lady, and found 
her rubbing herself down with 
a bunch of heather. 

“So you couldn’t ketch 


her!” she called out as I 
approached. ‘‘What’ll we do 
now?” She was evidently 


highly amused. “I'll tell the 
Peeler it was your fault. You 
dared me!” 

My reply need not be re- 
corded: I only know it was 
by no means up to the stand- 
ard to which Miss M‘Rory 
was accustomed. 

I took what seemed to be 
the only possible course, and 
established her, seated side- 
ways, on my saddle, with her 
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foot —and, it is but fair to 
say, a very small foot—in the 
leather instead of the stirrup, 
and her right hand knotted 
in Daniel’s mane. I held the 
off stirrup, and splashed beside 
her in the ruts and mud. The 
mist was thicker than ever, the 
wind was pushing it in from 
the sea in great masses, and 
Miss M‘Rory and I progressed 
onward in a magic circle of 
some twenty yards in diameter, 
occupied only by herself and 
me, with Daniel thrown in as 
chaperon. 

On arriving at the road I 
relied on the wind for guidance, 
and, turning to the right, let it 
blow us in what was, I trusted, 
our course. It was by this 
time past three o'clock, we 
were at least nine or ten miles 
from home, and one of my 
boots had begun to rub my 
heel. There was nothing for 
it but to keep on as we were 
going, until we met something 
or someone, or died. 

It is worthy of record that 
in these afflicting circumstances 
Miss Larky M‘Rory showed a 
staying power, attained, prob- 
ably, in the long and hungry 
bicycle picnics of her tribe, 
that was altogether commend- 
able. Not for an instant did 
she fail to maintain in me the 
belief that she found me one 
of the most agreeable people 
she had ever met, a little older, 
perhaps, than Irving, D.I., but 
on that very account the more 
to be confided in. It was not 
until the pangs of hunger re- 
called to me the existence of 
my sandwiches that I dis- 
covered that she had no food 
with her, nor, as far as could 
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be gathered, had she had any 
breakfast. 

“Sure they were all snoring 
asleep when I started! I 
just got a cup o’ tea in the 
kitchen p: 

This, I suppose, was a point 
at which I might suitably have 
said something incisive about 
the feats of her brethren on 
the previous night, but with 
deplorable weakness I merely 
offered her my sandwiches. 
Miss M‘Rory replied that she’d 
fall off in a minute if she were 
to let go the mane, and why 
wouldn’t I eat them myself? 
I said if there were any shelter 
left in Ireland I would wait 
till I got there, and we could 
then decide who should eat 
them. 

Afons of mist and solitude 
ensued. I must have walked 
for an hour or more, without 
meeting anyone except one old 
woman, who could only speak 
Irish, and I had begun to feel 
as if my spur were inside my 
boot instead of outside, when 
I became aware of something 
familiar about the look of the 
fences, It was not, however, 
until I felt shelter rising 
blessedly about us, and saw 
the thorn-bush with the rags 
hanging from it, that I realised 
that our lnck had turned, and 
we had blundered our way 
back to the Holy Well under 
the side of Lonen Hill. The well 
was like a tiny dripping cave, 
about as big as a beehive, with 
a few inches of water in it; a 
great boulder stood guard over 
it, and above it stooped the 
ancient and twisted thorn- 
bush. It seemed indicated as 
a place of rest, none the less 
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that my heel was by this time 
considerably galled by my 
boot. 

Miss M‘Rory glissaded from 
my saddle into my arms, and 
was assisted by me to deposit 
herself on a flat stone beside 
the well, stiff, wet, but still 
undefeated. We shared my 
sandwiches, we drank whisky 
mixed with the water of the 
Holy Well, and Miss M‘Rory 
dried her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and her complexion 
looked better than ever. Daniel, 
slowly and deliberately, ate the 
rags off the thorn-bush. I 
have been at many picnics that 
I have enjoyed less. 

By the time we had got to 
the gingerbread biscuits I had 
discovered that Mr Irving 
thought she had talked too 
much to me at dinner last 
night, and that it was a 
wonder to her how men could 
be so cross about nothing. I 
said I was sorry she called it 
nothing, at which she looked 
up at me, and down again at 
the gingerbread, and did not 
reply. After this I felt em- 
boldened to ask her why she 
had been called so inappropri- 
ate a name as “ Larky.” 

Miss M‘Rory agreed that it 
was indeed a silly old name, 
and that it was a friend of one 
of her brothers, a Mr Mulcahy, 
who had said that she and her 
sisters were “‘Lorky little 
gurls with lorge dork eyes.’ 
He had that way of speaking,” 
she added, ‘‘ because he thought 
it was grand, and he always 
kept his watch at English time. 
He said he ran over to London 
so often it wasn’t worth while 
to change it.” 
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She herself had never been 
out of Ireland, and _ she 
supposed she’d never get the 
chance. 

I said that when she married 
Mr Mulcahy she could keep her 
watch at Irish time, so as to 
equalise things. 

Miss M‘Rory suggested that 
I should give her a watch as 
a wedding present, and that, 
English or Irish time, it would 
be all hours of the night before 
we were home. 

I realised with a slight shock 
that the position had indeed 
become inverted when one of 
the House of M‘Rory had 
to remind me, after about 
four hours in her undiluted 
society, of the flight of time. 
It was now past four, which 
was bad enough, and a still 
greater shock awaited me in 
the discovery that I was dead 
lame, the interval of repose 
having been fatal to my 
damaged heel. 

I have always asserted, and 
shall continue to do so to my 
dying day, that the way out 
of the difficulty was suggested 
by Miss M‘Rory. I mounted 
Daniel, Miss M‘Rory ascended 
the boulder by the Holy Well, 
announcing that she was as 
stiff as fifty crutches, and that 
once she got up she’d be there 
for life. The thing was done 
somehow, thanks to the in- 
comparable forbearance of 
Daniel, and with Miss M‘Rory 
seated behind me on his broad 
back, and her arms clasped 
round my waist, I once more, 
and very cautiously, took the 
road. 

Daniel continued to conduct 
himself like a gentleman, but, 
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considering how precarious was 
the position of Miss M‘Rory, 
it was unnerving to feel her 
shaken by silent and secret 
laughter. 

“You'll fall off,” I warned 
her. 

She replied by a further 
paroxysm, and asked me what 
size I took in stays—she sup- 
posed about forty inches. 

Dusk was now an accom- 
plished fact: thickened with 
fog and rain, it was even turn- 
ing to darkness as we descended 
the long hill. But, humanly 
speaking, the end was in sight. 
There was, I knew, a public- 
house a couple of miles farther 
on, where a car might be hired, 
and there I proposed to bid a 
long farewell to Miss Larky 
M‘Rory, and to send her home 
by herself, to have rheumatic 
fever, as I assured her. 

We moved on and on, at a 
careful foot-pace: we were out 
in the wind again, and it was 
very cold. It was also quite 
dark. Silence fell upon us, 
and, after a time, the sustained 
pressure of Miss M‘Rory’s hat- 
brim against my shoulder sug- 
gested that it was the silence 
of exhaustion, if not of sleep. 
I thought of her with com- 
passion. I believe I formulated 
her to myself as a poor little 
girl, and found myself assert- 
ing with defiance to imaginary 
detractors that no one could 
say she hadn’t pluck, and that, 
in spite of her family, she really 
had a soul to be saved. 

Again we found ourselves in 
shelter, and a greater darkness 
in the darkness told that we 
were in the lee of a wooded 
hill. I knew where I was now, 
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and I said to Miss M‘Rory that 
the pub. was just round the 
corner, and she replied at once 
that that was where they al- 
ways were, in Dublin anyway. 
She also said she thought she 
heard horses’ hoofs coming up 
behind us, I pushed on. 

We turned the corner, and 
were immediately struck blind 
by the twin glare of the lamps 
of a motor, that lay motionless, 
as in ambush, at the side 
of the road. Even the equan- 
imity of Daniel was shattered ; 
he swung to one side, he drifted 
like a blown leaf, and Miss 
M‘Rory clung to me like a 
knapsack. As we curveted in 
the full glare of the limelight, 
I was aware of a figure in a 
pot-hat and a vast fur coat 
standing near the motor. Even 
as I recognised Lady Knox 
three or four muddy hounds 
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trailed wearily into the glare, 
and a voice behind me shouted 

“Ware horse!” 

Flurry came on into the light: 
there was just room in me for 
a sub-conscious recognition of 
the fact that he was riding the 
missing grey cob, and that this 
was a typical thing, and one 
emis — have been aye: 


At the Hunt Tien that 
took place soon afterwards 
some one sang @ song, one 
that I have ceased to find 
amusing. The first verse runs 
as follows :— 


“ Throttin’ to the Fair, 
Me and Moll Moloney, 
Sittin’, I declare, 
On a single pony——” 


By a singular coincidence, the 
faces of all those present turned 
towards me. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE NEPAL HILIS. 


BEING thoroughly in agree- 
ment with the immortal Jor- 
rocks as to the truth of the 
aphorism— 


‘Better to rove in fields for health 
unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous 
draught,” 


I decided, on the return of my 
regiment from manceuvres, to 
put in an application for ten 
days’ leave, and thus escape a 
week of social gaieties which 
would certainly have necessi- 
tated a doctor’s prescription to 
counteract their after-effects. 
My leave was not difficult to 
obtain, so I wired to a friend 
of mine who was then on tour 
in the Bhabar and Terai forests, 
where I wished to shoot, to 
expect my wife and myself. 
A few days later we found our- 
selves on the platform of a 
roadside junction, where we 
intrusted our fortunes to a 
funny little train, whose engine 
and carriages looked as if they 
dated back almost to the days 
of George Stephenson. The 
engine, indeed, wore a most 
ridiculous air of fussy self- 
importance, as it got under 
way with a bustle more befit- 
ting the Viceroy’s special than 
@ local train on a two-foot-six 
line. With voleanic puffs and 
grunts, and heralded by much 
whistling, it at length started 
off on the run of fifteen miles 
or so which separated us from 
the two sheds and a signal-post 
that, dignified by the name of 
a station in no less than three 





languages, marked the spot 
where we left the railway. 
Here we found two pad 


‘elephants and two tiny bullock 


carts awaiting us, 80, piling 
the things we should need 
immediately on arrival on to 
one of the former and the 
remainder into the bullock 
carts, we climbed, with the 
assistance of the tail, on to the 
other elephant. I kept my 
rifle at hand, as we had a ride 
of about six miles through the 
forest before us, and at any 
moment there might be the 
chance of a shot. Indeed it 
was only a night or two later 
that our host, trollying past 
the station we had just left, as 
the moon rose, saw by its light 
a big panther cross the line in 
hot pursuit of a fine sambhur 
stag. Actually, as it turned 
out, my gun would have been 
more useful, for we had barely 
left the line of rail when a 
black partridge whirred out of 
the grass, and shortly after- 
wards we came upon some 
scattered quail and two or 
three coveys of jungle fowl, 
both black and red varieties. 
On several occasions we heard 
cheetal (spotted deer), though 
we never actually saw any, 
or indeed big game of any de- 
scription, unless a small black 
buck or two can be included in 
that category. 

The path we followed, after 
crossing a stretch of partly 
cultivated maidan, wound in 
and out through fairly thick 
forest, in which we had fre- 
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quently to dodge overhanging 
boughs that threatened to 
sweep us off the elephant, and 
eventually led us into a fire 
line. This, as its name denotes, 
is a sort of broad alley out 
between the trees for the pre- 
vention of the spread of fire in 
the event of a block of the 
jungle being set alight by 
burning grass, &c. Darkness 
closed in on us very rapidly, 
and we were extremely glad 
when we saw a cheery-looking 
camp-fire a quarter of a mile 
ahead. 

Our host had been called 
away temporarily, but we had 
a warm welcome from our 
charming hostess, and shortly 
afterwards we were glad to 
seek our tent. Even the sounds 
of the jungle, as, for instance, 
the warning cry of the gond 
(swamp deer), the alarm note 
of the cheetal, the sonorous 
bell of the sambhur, all testify- 
ing that a tiger was hunting, 
and, indeed, the roar of the 
royal beast himself, strange 
though they were to our un- 
accustomed ears, failed to 
keep us awake. 

In spite of this we were up 
betimes, and started soon after 
nine o’clock to join forces with 
another party near by to beat 
for gond. This deer is some- 
times known as the “bara- 
singha,” though authorities 
differ as to its right to the 
It must not be eon- 


name, 
founded with the Kashmir 
“barasingha,” or “hangul,” 


which it in no way resembles 
in spite of the similarity of the 
names. 

We ourselves had five ele- 
phants, which formed an im- 
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posing procession as they 
swung, with their peculiar 
rolling gait, across the open 
plain, which stretched for a 
couple of miles or more, and 
was completely encircled by a 
belt of tall trees. 

At the point where we 
reached this belt we found it 
bordered on a small stream, 
through which the elephants 
waded in single file. Midway 
we called a halt with one 
consent, for we had entered 
a sort of fairy glen. The 
stream had formed a pool of 
clear water about a quarter 
of a mile long by thirty or 
forty yards broad. The huge 
trees overhung the banks, 
nodding at their own reflec- 
tions mirrored in the pond, 
and were decked out in their 
bravest colours, greens of all 
shades predominating, mingled 
with autumnal-like tints of 
yellow and red. The big ele- 
phant creeper clambered in 
fantastic confusion on all 
sides, here resembling a 
knotted hawser which had 
taken a fancy to throw out 
tendrils and grow leaves, 
there forming a lattice - work 
as though art had assisted 
nature and had tamed the 
wild shoots, reducing their 
chaos to order and method. 
The spaces between the big 
trunks were filled in with 
clumps of feathery - leaved 
canes, beautiful in appearance 
but painful to approach, as 
the underside of each harm- 
less-looking shoot and main 
rib was one long line of 
barbed thorns, so that one 
would almost rather face a 
wire-entanglement hung with 
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fish - hooks than these seem- 
ingly innocent fronds. Low 
down at the edge of the 
stream the bank was clothed 
with big ferns and tufted 
grasses. As we halted a liv- 
ing bar of azure light tipped 
with crimson flashed across 
the water. It was a big 
kingfisher whom we had dis- 
turbed in his search for a 
meal. A blue-jay watched us 
warily from a high branch, 
pretending not to notice us, 
but ready to take wing at 
the slightest motion that could 
be construed into a threat. 
Green parrots chased each 
other with noisy shrieks and 
swift flight, playing hide-and- 
seek among the tree-tops; and 
a flock of “sat bhai”? or 
“seven sisters’ chattered con- 
tinuously as they flitted bick- 
ering from tree to tree, whilst 
a pair of sentimental ring- 
doves kept up a monotonous 
cooing. However, time pressed, 
and though by no means 
satiated with this feast of 
woodland beauty, we regret- 
fully gave the order to 
move. 

The elephants squelched out 
on to the bank, crashing 
through the tangled under- 
growth, and we found our- 
selves on the edge of a swamp. 
I should say we found this 
out later when we began to 
force a way into it. For the 
time all that met our eyes 
was a sea of tall grass, which 
completely hid the elephants 
and almost submerged the 
howdahs in which we sat. 


Here we were joined by the 
other party with nine more 
elephants, and after discuss- 
ing the plan of operations 
two of us made our way as 
silently as practicable one or 
two hundred yards ahead, 
whilst the remainder formed 
line and advanced towards 
us. My elephant was at the 
farther edge of a small pool 
that was clear of reeds and 
all eover in the centre, though 
surrounded by high “narkal” 
grass. It was most interest- 
ing to watch this thick cover 
violently agitated, and to spec- 
ulate on what would break 
from it, 

This beat actually proved a 
blank so far as shooting was 
concerned, but the grass was 
alive with game. First came 
a sounder of pig, a wicked- 
looking old boar in the rear 
with gleaming white tushes, 
enraged at being disturbed in 
his siesta, and apparently 
more than half inclined to 
try conclusions with the ele- 
phant. Next a “para” (hog- 
deer) came to the edge of the 
cover and stood for a second, 
but, declining to face the open, 
went back, making off under 
the shelter of the friendly 
reeds. Then came a _ gond, 
a big hind, which cantered 
through the water not ten 
yards from where we were 
posted. She travelled quite 
unconcernedly, and stood at 
gaze near the farther reeds, 
as though perfectly aware 
that her sex protected her. 
Two or three fawns followed 





1 Lit., sevon brothers. On the west of India they are known as ‘‘ brothers,” 


but in Bengal and the U.P. as “‘ sisters.’ 
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her, their eyes big with aston- 
ishment and surprise, seeming 
to wonder what all the pother 
was about. The snaky trunks 
of the beating elephants now 
emerged, and the drive was 
at an end. 

After a slight rearrangement 
of positions we went off to try 
a fresh place. Here the cover 
was not quite so thick, as it 
was dotted with small pools in 
all directions, which were evi- 
dently favourite spots with 
water-fowl. I happened to be 
again on stop, and was posted 
on the brink of a sort of water 
lane, perhaps five yards in 
breadth, Fifty yards away was 
another rifle, and one again 
beyond that, so that the three 
of us commanded rather more 
than a hundred yards of front. 
As the beat commenced, a 
couple of the big sarus crane 
flew over us, uttering their pecu- 
liar raucous cry, which, however, 
seemed absolutely in keeping 
with the desolate surroundings 
and waste bog-land. They are 
graceful birds, standing some 
four feet or more in height on 
their long legs, and looking 
most picturesque with their 
French grey bodice and almost 
vermilion heads. They are 
seldom, if ever, shot, as they 
are examples of marital fidelity, 
mating for life, and, if widowed, 
reverting to celibacy. Then 
came two or three “ brahminis ” 
(ruddy sheldrake), with their 
curious cry, “ chukwa, chukwi.” 
Hindoo legend says that the 
sexes are never seen together, 
as the birds are the descendants 
of a sinful pair, doomed by the 
gods to spend their lives apart, 
and that they are always call- 
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ing, calling to each other, 
“Are you there, chukwa? I 
am here, chukwi.” Flight 
after flight of wild duck fol- 
lowed, and I recognised mallard, 
white-eyed pochard, pintail, 
and shoveller, as they passed 
above me with protesting 
quacks, well within range, and 
offering most tempting shots. 
Then I was sorely tried by 
@® swamp partridge, which 
whizzed by less than thirty 
yards away. Not unlike the 
black partridge, it was only by 
its size as it approached that I 
was able to distinguish it for 
what it was. However, I re- 
sisted temptation, as, if there 
were gond in the beat, they 
would probably turn back and 
break away to one flank or the 
other. It was just as well I 
did, as a minute or two later 
I heard a shot from the stop on 
my right, and, when the beat 
was over, discovered he had 
got a very nice gond, carrying 
a ten-pointer head with horns 
of about thirty-four inches, 
which formed a handsome 
trophy. Having padded the 
quarry, we tried several more 
places, but our luck was not 
in, as we saw nothing more 
but hinds. 

Our way back to camp lay, 
to start with, through a 
magnificent sal jungle, the 
branches of the trees inter- 
lacing above our heads, and 
forming an almost impenetrable 
roof, through which the sun’s 
rays with difficulty filtered. 
Thence we got into marsh 
land again, just as the sun 
was setting, and turned into a 
water lane which we followed 
for about half a mile. It was 
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evidently the accustomed haunt 
of a tiny blue sprite, who as 
evidently resented our intru- 
sion. When I first saw him he 
was perched swaying on a tall 
rush, which scarcely seemed to 
bend beneath his weight. Sky- 
blue, merging at the head into 
indigo, he was intently watch- 
ing the water, and we were 
within three or four yards of 
him before he looked up and 
darted off with an angry chat- 
tering note, and I saw he was 
one of the lesser kingfishers. 
As we got out of the swamp, 
we came on to the same open 
plain we had crossed earlier in 
the day. It was, as I have 
said above, girdled with trees, 
those to the west flooded with 
the almost level rays of the 
setting sun. They were a 
bank of “jamun” (myrtle), 
whose foliage is, at this time 
of year, of a brilliant emerald 
colour mingled with red, almost 
crimson, splashes, betraying 
the presence of young leaves; 
whilst the sombre -hued sal 
trees rising in the background 
formed a splendid foil to the 
brilliancy of this bank of foli- 
age. The jamun is a tree 
beloved of the animal world 
for the cool shade it affords, 
and generally denotes the 
presence of water. During the 
hot weather it is no uncommon 
thing te find a tiger enjoying 
his midday nap within its 
grateful shade. 

On reaching dry land we 
formed line and laid aside our 
rifles in favour of shot-guns, 
as we beat through the long 
grass which covered the plain 
between us and our temporary 
home. We were rewarded by 
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three and a half brace of black 
partridges. 

By the time we got back it 
was quite dark, but as there 
was @ moon due in the small 
hours of the morning, I set off 
about nine o’clock with the 
intention of sitting over a tiger 
kill about half a mile from the 
camp, only to find, however, 
that I was too late, as the kill 
had been removed. Next morn- 
ing at dawn we followed the 
drag and found the remains, 
little more than the horns and 
ribs, about fifty yards inside 
the swamp, which completely 
surrounded the plain on which 
we were camped. Getting on 
the tracks of the tiger, we 
followed along a path which 
ran at the edge of the swamp, 
finding very fresh pug marks, 
but eventually losing them on 
hard ground. Just about here 
we came across a big tree 
overhanging the path, one of 
whose branches formed a 
natural machan commanding 
three lines of approach. Ap- 
parently we were not the only 
ones who had perceived its 
advantages, as the trunk was 
all scored with the marks of 
the tiger’s claws, while traces 
of his hair on the branch be- 
trayed the fact that he was in 
the habit of lying in wait there. 
The tree also bore other scars, 
disclosing the fact that gond 
and cheetal frequently rubbed 
the velvet off their horns 
against its accommodating 
trunk. It was perhaps as well 
the tree had not been observed 
before, as it would certainly 
have been selected as an ideal 
spot in which to sit over a 
“khatra” (buffalo calf tied 
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up as a bait) It might 
have proved awkward had 
the tiger shown a desire to 
share the machan in the 
dark. 

We now realised it was get- 
ting late, and returned to camp 
for breakfast. During the 
course of the day we got 
news of another kill some 
miles away, and in the after- 
noon I went off to sit up over 
that—an all-night sitting— 
but without result, as the tiger 
did not keep his appointment. 
The only things that came near 
me were a pig, which rootled 
about in the undergrowth just 
below me for some minutes, 
and an owl, which, arriving on 
silent pinions and perching on 
a branch of my tree, gave me 
‘ @ bad start, nearly tumbling 
me out of the machan as it 
suddenly gave vent to an eerie 
hoot immediately above my 
head. 

On my return we took the 
elephants out again to beat 
another extensive tract of 
swamp for gond. Judging 
from the quantity of slots, there 
were large numbers of them 
there; but the place was a sort 
of sanctuary, as the centre was 
nothing but deep fassan, and 
on more than one occasion the 
elephants got badly bogged, 
making wild flounderings in 
their efforts to obtain firmer 
foothold. Here again we put 
out several hinds, but only saw 
one decent stag, which gotaway 
unscathed. At last we gave 
up the gond and turned our 
faces towards camp, shooting 
snipe en route. We were lucky 
enough to obtain three or four 
couple of the big solitary snipe, 
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and a fair bag of the common 
variety, whilst later, passing 
a small pool, we flushed a flight 
of mallard, out of which I 
succeeded in grassing the lead- 
ing bird, but he fell a little 
distance off into such thick 
cover that, though he dropped 
on dry land, we found it im- 
possible to retrieve him. 

We struck camp next day 
and marched some six miles 
towards the Nepal hills, shoot- 
ing as we went, but again had 
@ comparatively blank day, 
though one of us had a fleeting 
chance at a good para. After 
leaving the grass land where 
we had been camped, our road 
lay through some narrow strips 
of woodland out of which we 
put several peacock and jungle 
fowl, picking up a bird here 
and there. These jungles were 
particularly noticeable for a 
very penetrating sweet scent, 
which for some time I tried to 
locate in vain, as I was misled 
by the idea it must emanate 
from one of the many flowering 
shrubs which composed the 
surrounding undergrowth. At 
last, however, I made it out to 
be the “ gular,” a species of wild 
fig-tree, which grew in great 
profusion. The branches were 
covered with thousands of tiny 
figs not much bigger than a 
fair-sized pea, and it was to 
them the scent was due. 
Specially conspicuous also was - 
a peculiar-looking tree, short 
and rather bushy, with leaves 
of a deep purple above, the 
underside being a dull green, 
whilst the branches were hung 
with long sword-shaped seed- 
pods, rather more than two 
feet in length. Its somewhat 
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sombre appearance rendered it 
so striking amongst its more 
brightly-clad brethren that I 
inquired from my mahout what 
it was called. From him I 
learned that the local name 
for it was the “Ulu ka per,” 
or “Owl tree,” and by dint 
of some further questioning I 
elicited the following informa- 
tion, which I have tried to give 
as nearly as possible in his 
own words: “Huzoor [Your 
Highness], Allah made nothing 
that is not of use. The birds 
and beasts of the forests of 
themselves know well the uses 
of the various trees and grasses 
—how from such an one they 
may obtain healing in sickness, 
from another a cure from the 
poison of the snake; a third 
affords a cool and grateful 
shade, whilst the shadow of 
another is hot and stifling, 
giving no ease; but man has 
forgotten this knowledge, and 
only learns it from observation 
of the customs of the beasts of 
the jungle. As your honour 
doubtless has perceived, the 
owl can only see with difficulty. 
Now it is a true word that he 
frequently eats of the seeds of 
this tree, and for this there 
must without doubt be a cause, 
as, by your honour's favour, 
mice or small birds are his 
usual food. The Taru people, 
noticing his custom, have pre- 
pared a medicine of the seeds, 
of which they make much use 
whenever they have trouble 
with their eyes, obtaining in 
this manner great ease and 
relief. For this reason they 
have called the tree by the 
name of the owl.” 

The Tarus, as far as I could 
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gather, are a jungle tribe of 
partly Mongolian descent in- 
habiting these districts. On 
the female side they claim 
royal blood, their own story 
being that many years ago 
their mothers belonged to the 
zenana of a powerful hill rajah 
who ruled over the country ad- 
joining Nepal. He was killed 
in battle, and a number of his 
wives and daughters fled the 
country with the sweepers of 
the royal household, with whom 
they intermarried, probably be- 
cause they were about the 
only males who had not been 
killed off. To this day every 
Taru woman is a princess in 
her own right, her men-folk 
remaining sweepers by caste. 
Amongst them, an inversion of 
the ordinary custom in India, 
the men may not sit at meals 
with their women-kind, but 
have to wait till the latter 
have finished. People who 
know them say that it is ex- 
traordinary how the physical 
traces of the higher lineage are 
obvious even now amongst the 
women, whilst amongst the 
males they are entirely ob- 
literated. They own large 
herds of cattle and goats, but, 
curiously enough, will neither 
drink, give away, nor even sell 
the milk. Some years ago, 
during an epidemic of plague 
which raged through their 
villages, many of them got 
over the actual disease, only 
to die of weakness. They were 
told that milk would greatly 
benefit them by helping to 
build up their strength, but 
invariably refused to make use 
of it, saying that the Almighty 
had provided the milk for the 
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nourishment of the “ bachas,” 
and that trouble would most 
surely come upon themselves 
if they robbed the calves of 
the provision that God had 
made for them. 

We arrived in camp just as 
it was getting dusk, and were 
glad to make ourselves comfort- 
able round a big camp-fire, as 
there was a chill breeze coming 
down from the Nepal Hills. 
Next morning we were rejoined 
by our host, whose work took 
us to a fresh camp, towards 
which we beat our way through 
the forest. As usual, it was 
teeming with bird life, and one 
of our party, who had a bent 
towards ornithology, obtained a 
good specimen of the beautiful 
bronze-winged dove. To the 
sound of the shot a big peacock 
rose with its discordant cry. 
He was a dazzling vision as 
he sailed through the trees, the 
sunlight gleaming off the iri- 
descent blue of his neck and 
back. 

Soon after midday, as we 
were driving through some 
scattered trees, my elephant 
almost stumbled over a young 
bullock recently killed by a 
panther. It was quite a fresh 
kill, and the panther had 
evidently been disturbed at her 
meal, for her saliva was wet 
and glistening round the teeth- 
marks in the beast’s hind 
quarters, I hurriedly climbed 
into a low dhak tree, beneath 
which the kill lay, whilst the 
remainder of the party moved 
off to lunch, as it was certain 
the panther must be some- 
where in the vicinity, and we 
hoped he would be deceived 
into thinking we had all gone. 





For over an hour I perched in 
the tree as motionless as I 
could, only shifting my posi- 
tion when the sound would be 
covered by the rustling of the 
leaves, which were stirred by 
a light breeze which came and 
went in gusts. For part of 
the time I was joined by a 
tiny bird who came and sat on 
a bough beside me. What he 
was I cannot say, but his plum- 
age was a mixture of living 
ruby and emerald, and he re- 
joiced in a long curved beak 
slightly hooked at the end. 
So near was he perched that 
I could almost have touched 
him. Shortly after he left, a 
brown shadow suddenly ma- 
terialised in the grass, which 
leoked about as big as a fair- 
sized cat, for which indeed I 
took it. It glided forward and 
suddenly stopped as if stiffened 
into stone, and then with a 
snarl disappeared like a flash 
behind a bush. As it did I 
recognised it was a panther 
cub, and almost at the same 
moment heard our party re- 
turn. Piled on my elephant 
were the materials for putting 
up a machan, and we had just 
decided to fix it up when one 
of the mahouts gave a low 
whistle, and signed that he 
had seen a panther in some 
scrub grass a little distance 
off. I hastily clambered on to 
my steed, and on my joining 
the line we proceeded carefully 
to quarter the ground. We 
had only gone a few yards 
when a panther cub dashed 
out of the grass, but escaped 
untouched though four barrels 
were emptied at him. We 
were following up his tracks, 
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evidently the accustomed haunt 
of a tiny blue sprite, who as 
evidently resented our intru- 
sion. When I first saw him he 
was perched swaying on a tall 
rush, which scarcely seemed to 
bend beneath his weight. Sky- 
blue, merging at the head into 
indigo, he was intently watch- 
ing the water, and we were 
within three or four yards of 
him before he looked up and 
darted off with an angry chat- 
tering note, and I saw he was 
one of the lesser kingfishers. 
As we got out of the swamp, 
we came on to the same open 
plain we had crossed earlier in 
the day. It was, as I have 
said above, girdled with trees, 
those to the west flooded with 
the almost level rays of the 
setting sun. They were a 
bank of “jamun” (myrtle), 
whose foliage is, at this time 
of year, of a brilliant emerald 
solour mingled with red, almost 
crimson, splashes, betraying 
the presence of young leaves; 
whilst the sombre - hued sal 
trees rising in the background 
formed a splendid foil to the 
brilliancy of this bank of foli- 
age. The jamun is a tree 
beloved of the animal world 
for the cool shade it affords, 
and generally denotes the 
presence of water. During the 
hot weather it is no uncommon 
thing to find a tiger enjoying 
his midday nap within its 
grateful shade. 

On reaching dry land we 
formed line and laid aside our 
rifles in favour of shot-guns, 
as we beat through the long 
grass which covered the plain 
between us and our temporary 
home. We were rewarded by 
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three and a half brace of black 
partridges. 

By the time we got back it 
was quite dark, but as there 
was a moon due in the small 
hours of the morning, I set off 
about nine o'clock with the 
intention of sitting over a tiger 
kill about half a mile from the 
camp, only to find, however, 
that I was too late, as the kill 
had been removed. Next morn- 
ing at dawn we followed the 
drag and found the remains, 
little more than the horns and 
ribs, about fifty yards inside 
the swamp, which completely 
surrounded the plain on which 
we were camped. Getting on 
the tracks of the tiger, we 
followed along a path which 
ran at the edge of the swamp, 
finding very fresh pug marks, 
but eventually losing them on 
hard ground. Just about here 
we came across a big tree 
overhanging the path, one of 
whose branches formed a 
natural machan commanding 
three lines of approach. Ap- 
parently we were not the only 
ones who had perceived its 
advantages, as the trunk was 
all scored with the marks of 
the tiger’s claws, while traces 
of his hair on the branch be- 
trayed the fact that he was in 
the habit of lying in wait there. 
The tree also bore other scars, 
disclosing the fact that gond 
and cheetal frequently rubbed 
the velvet off their horns 
against its accommodating 
trunk. It was perhaps as well 
the tree had not been observed 
before, as it would certainly 
have been selected as an ideal 
spot in which to sit over a 
“khatra” (buffalo calf tied 
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up as a bait) It might 
have proved awkward had 
the tiger shown a desire to 
share the machan in the 
dark. 

We now realised it was get- 
ting late, and returned to camp 
for breakfast. During the 
course of the day we got 
news of another kill some 
miles away, and in the after- 
noon I went off to sit up over 
that—an all-night sitting— 
but without result, as the tiger 
did not keep his appointment. 
The only things that came near 
me were @ pig, which rootled 
about in the undergrowth just 
below me for some minutes, 
and an owl, which, arriving on 
silent pinions and perching on 
a branch of my tree, gave me 
a bad start, nearly tumbling 
me out of the machan as it 
suddenly gave vent to an eerie 
hoot immediately above my 
head. 

On my return we took the 
elephants out again to beat 
another extensive tract of 
swamp for gond. Judging 
from the quantity of slots, there 
were large numbers of them 
there ; but the place was a sort 
of sanctuary, as the centre was 
nothing but deep fassan, and 
on more than one occasion the 
elephants got badly bogged, 
making wild flounderings in 
their efforts to obtain firmer 
foothold. Here again we put 
out several hinds, but only saw 
one decent stag, which gotaway 
unscathed. At last we gave 
up the gond and turned our 
faces towards camp, shooting 
snipe en route. We were lucky 
enough to obtain three or four 
couple of the big solitary snipe, 
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and a fair bag of the common 
variety, whilst later, passing 
a small pool, we flushed a flight 
of mallard, out of which I 
succeeded in grassing the lead- 
ing bird, but he fell a little 
distance off into such thick 
cover that, though he dropped 
on dry land, we found it im- 
possible to retrieve him. 

We struck camp next day 
and marched some six miles 
towards the Nepal hills, shoot- 
ing as we went, but again had 
@ comparatively blank day, 
though one of us had a fleeting 
chance at a good para. After 
leaving the grass land where 
we had been camped, our road 
lay through some narrow strips 
of woodland out of which we 
put several peacock and jungle 
fowl, picking up a bird here 
and there. These jungles were 
particularly noticeable for a 
very penetrating sweet scent, 
which for some time I tried to 
locate in vain, as I was misled 
by the idea it must emanate 
from one of the many flowering 
shrubs which composed the 
surrounding undergrowth. At 
last, however, I made it out to 
be the “ gular,” a species of wild 
fig-tree, which grew in great 
profusion. The branches were 
covered with thousands of tiny 
figs not much bigger than a 
fair-sized pea, and it was to 
them the scent was due. 
Specially conspicuous also was 
a peculiar-looking tree, short 
and rather bushy, with leaves 
of a deep purple above, the 
underside being a dull green, 
whilst the branches were hung 
with long sword-shaped seed- 
pods, rather more than two 
feet in length. Its somewhat 
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sombre appearance rendered it 
so striking amongst its more 
brightly-clad brethren that I 
inquired from my mahout what 
it was called. From him I 
learned that the local name 
for it was the “Ulu ka per,” 
or “Owl tree,” and by dint 
of some further questioning I 
elicited the following informa- 
tion, which I have tried to give 
as nearly as possible in his 
own words: “Huzoor [Your 
Highness], Allah made nothing 
that is not of use. The birds 
and beasts of the forests of 
themselves know well the uses 
of the various trees and grasses 
—how from such an one they 
may obtain healing in sickness, 
from another a cure from the 
poison of the snake; a third 
affords a cool and grateful 
shade, whilst the shadow of 
another is hot and stifling, 
giving no ease; but man has 


forgotten this knowledge, and 
only learns it from observation 
of the customs of the beasts of 


the jungle. As your honour 
doubtless has perceived, the 
owl can only see with difficulty. 
Now it is a true word that he 
frequently eats of the seeds of 
this tree, and for this there 
must without doubt be a cause, 
as, by your honour'’s favour, 
mice or small birds are his 
usual food. The Taru people, 
noticing his custom, have pre- 
pared a medicine of the seeds, 
of which they make much use 
whenever they have trouble 
with their eyes, obtaining in 
this manner great ease and 
relief. For this reason they 
have called the tree by the 
name of the owl.” 

The Tarus, as far as I could 
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gather, are a jungle tribe of 
partly Mongolian descent in- 
habiting these districts. On 
the female side they claim 
royal blood, their own story 
being that many years ago 
their mothers belonged to the 
zenana of a powerful hill rajah 
who ruled over the country ad- 
joining Nepal. He was killed 
in battle, and a number of his 
wives and daughters fled the 
country with the sweepers of 
the royal household, with whom 
they intermarried, probably be- 
cause they were about the 
only males who had not been 
killed off. To this day every 
Taru woman is a princess in 
her own right, her men-folk 
remaining sweepers by caste. 
Amongst them, an inversion of 
the ordinary custom in India, 
the men may not sit at meals 
with their women -kind, but 
have to wait till the latter 
have finished. People who 
know them say that it is ex- 
traordinary how the physical 
traces of the higher lineage are 
obvious even now amongst the 
women, whilst amongst the 
males they are entirely ob- 
literated. They own large 
herds of cattle and goats, but, 
curiously enough, will neither 
drink, give away, nor even sell 
the milk. Some years ago, 
during an epidemic of plague 
which raged through their 
villages, many of them got 
over the actual disease, only 
to die of weakness. They were 
told that milk would greatly 
benefit them by helping to 
build up their strength, but 
invariably refused to make use 
of it, saying that the Almighty 
had provided the milk for the 
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nourishment of the “ bachas,” 
and that trouble would most 
surely come upon themselves 
if they robbed the calves of 
the provision that God had 
made for them. 

We arrived in camp just as 
it was getting dusk, and were 
glad to make ourselves comfort- 
able round a big camp-fire, as 
there was a chill breeze coming 
down from the Nepal Hills. 
Next morning we were rejoined 
by our host, whose work took 
us to a fresh camp, towards 
which we beat our way through 
the forest. As usual, it was 
teeming with bird life, and one 
of our party, who had a bent 
towards ornithology, obtained a 
good specimen of the beautiful 
bronze-winged dove. To the 
sound of the shot a big peacock 
rose with its discordant cry. 
He was a dazzling vision as 
he sailed through the trees, the 
sunlight gleaming off the iri- 
descent blue of his neck and 
back. 

Soon after midday, as we 
were driving through some 
scattered trees, my elephant 
almost stumbled over a young 
bullock recently killed by a 
panther. It was quite a fresh 
kill, and the panther had 
evidently been disturbed at her 
meal, for her saliva was wet 
and glistening round the teeth- 
marks in the beast’s hind 
quarters. I hurriedly climbed 
into a low dhak tree, beneath 
which the kill lay, whilst the 
remainder of the party moved 
off to lunch, as it was certain 
the panther must be some- 
where in the vicinity, and we 
hoped he would be deceived 
into thinking we had all gone. 








For over an hour I perched in 
the tree as motionless as I 
could, only shifting my posi- 
tion when the sound would be 
covered by the rustling of the 
leaves, which were stirred by 
a light breeze which came and 
went in gusts. For part of 
the time I was joined by a 
tiny bird who came and sat on 
a bough beside me. What he 
was I cannot say, but his plum- 
age was a mixture of living 
ruby and emerald, and he re- 
joiced in a long curved beak 
slightly hooked at the end. 
So near was he perched that 
I could almost have touched 
him. Shortly after he left, a 
brown shadow suddenly ma- 
terialised in the grass, which 
looked about as big as a fair- 
sized cat, for which indeed I 
took it. It glided forward and 
suddenly stopped as if stiffened 
into stone, and then with a 
snarl disappeared like a flash 
behind a bush. As it did I 
recognised it was a panther 
cub, and almost at the same 
moment heard our party re- 
turn. Piled on my elephant 
were the materials for putting 
up @ machan, and we had just 
decided to fix it up when one 
of the mahouts gave a low 
whistle, and signed that he 
had seen a panther in some 
sorub grass a little distance 
off. I hastily clambered on to 
my steed, and on my joining 
the line we proceeded carefully 
to quarter the ground. We 
had only gone a few yards 
when a panther cub dashed 
out of the but escaped 
untouched though four barrels 
were emptied at him. We 
were following up his tracks, 
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when we were arrested by a 
low sound from a patch of 
serub a little distance behind 
us. To an untrained ear it 
was at first almost inaudible, 
but on repetition it became 
more clear—a sound between a 
low moan and a bleat, though 
words fail accurately to de- 
scribe it. It was the mother 
calling to her kittens. We 
beat slowly towards the place 
until we arrived almost at the 
verge of the jungle where it 
merged into an open plain. 
Then, like a shell from a gun, 
the panther burst out of a 
thick clump of brushwood, just 
in front of the centre elephant, 
offering a difficult shot to its 
rider. She was a grand sight 
as she cleared some low bushes 
in her stride with an appar- 
ently effortless bound. Swing- 
ing round to the right, she 
passed me at a gallop about 
sixty yards away. I fired first 
as she appeared intermittently 
between the bushes, but the 
bullet went over her, and then 
she entered a clearing where 
the grass had been burnt away, 
giving me an uninterrupted 
view. My second shot caught 
her through the neck. She 
bunched, turned a complete 
somersault, and fell stone dead. 
After fastening her securely on 
to one of the pad elephants, we 
tried for her cubs for some 
time without success, and then 
continued our way towards 
camp. 

It was here I discovered what 
an elephant could do, though 
had I had an inkling of what 
lay before me, I would have 
gone half a mile round sooner 
than face it. We had arrived 
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near the brink of a_ small 
stream, and I could see the 
ground was pretty bad, but, 
being on a pad, I could not 
see over the edge of the bank. 
The mahout said it was all 
right, and we started. Using 
her hind legs as a drag, the 
elephant made her way down 
with her front ones, literally 
hand over hand, and I gasped 
when we arrived at the bottom 
and found we had come down 
@ practically precipitous bank 
which was rather over than 
under twenty feet high. 
Shortly afterwards we heard 
a cheetal calling, and then some 
monkeys began making a tre- 
mendous fuss, but on locating 
these last we found that they 
were only engaged in a family 
quarrel, so were disappointed 
in our hopes that another pan- 
ther, or perhaps a tiger, was 
afoot. All we saw in the shape 
of game between this and our 
arrival in camp were some pig 
and a few sambhur does. The 
country we crossed was un- 
dulating and rather less thickly 
dotted with trees. Amongst 
them the ebony (called in the 
vernacular “Taindu”), with 
leaves of an almost scarlet 
tint, was most conspicuous. 
In the autumn it is covered 
with berries, which are a 
favourite delicacy with the 
black bear. Indeed in a 
famine year the bears have 
hungry rivals in the people of 
the country-side. In this con- 
nection a somewhat amusing 
story is told of a young civilian 
official in Bundelcand, where 
the panther is known as “Tain- 
dwa.” During a time of scarc- 
ity many years ago he gravely 
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wrote in his report to Govern- 
ment that the people in his 
district had been reduced to 
such straits that they had 
taken to eating panthers, and 
even of these the supply was 
rapidly failing. 

Starting early the next 
morning, we made another 
march towards the hills, and 
before going very far knocked 
over a big jungle cat, which 
must have measured well over 
three feet. Sandy - coloured, 
with faint stripes of a deeper 
hue, she was a handsome beast, 
and looked quite powerful 
enough to pull down a young 
fawn. The undergrowth was 
very thick, and largely con- 
sisted of the canes 1 have 
previously mentioned. Jungle 
fowl were innumerable, but we 
were out for big game, so they 
were left unmolested. Here- 
abouts, as we entered a rather 
more open glade, we came 
upon a very fine kakur, carry- 
ing a head with exceptionally 
large horns for this small 
species of deer. He had ob- 
viously been grazing, and, 
when we caught sight of him, 
was standing with head and 
one forefoot raised listening 
intently, It was my host’s 
shot, and he was just putting 
up his rifle, when his mahout, 
who was new to the game, 
moved the elephant on, so that 
a thick bush intervened, com- 
pletely hiding the kakur. At 
the same moment the latter 
seemingly realised that there 
was trouble in the air, and 
hastily made himself scarce, 
offering no second oppor- 
tunity. 

Very soon the character of 


the jungle changed, the under- 
growth thinned out, and we 
threaded our way between 
some splendid simal (silk 
cotton) trees, which were just 
coming into bloom. The 
flowers are of two shades, 
bright red and a kind of 
salmon pink. They are effec- 
tive anywhere, but especially 
so amidst their natural forest 
surroundings, crowning as they 
de the huge trees, which are 
amongst the biggest in these 
parts. We lunched at the 
foot of one of these woodland 
monarchs, an ideal spot for a 
pienic, cool and shady in spite 
of the vertical midday sun. 
Beside us silently flowed a 
crystal-clear stream, its banks 
sparsely fringed with canes, 
and a cool breeze from the 
hills gently swayed the tree- 
tops far above our heads. Our 
view was of course limited, 
and yet did not appear so, for 
on all sides long aisles, formed 
of the massive trunks, stretched 
away till lost in a seemingly 
limitless distance. Pygmies 
we felt beside these gigantic 
denizens of the jungle, which 
recalled Longfellow’s graphic 
description of the “forest 
primeval.” A stern critic 
might perhaps object that 
there are neither pines nor 
hemlocks in the Terai, but, 
mutatis mutandis, these huge 
trees which have outlived gen- 
erations of us puny mortals 
make the parallel complete. 
As we halted for lunch a troop 
of big brown monkeys made 
off among the branches, but 
finding they were not molested, 
and fired by curiosity, they 
came stealing back, some even 
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descending on to the ground 
and cautiously darting from 
trunk to trunk till they got 
near enough to see what we 
were doing. It was fascinat- 
ing to watch their antics as 
they stalked us, especially 
when one youngster offended 
a testy old greybeard, who 
promptly gave chase and ad- 
ministered condign punish- 
ment. With some reluctance 
we tore ourselves away from 
this pleasant glade, which 
seemed to invite us to linger, 
but our tents were yet a long 
distance ahead, and, though 
dalliance with a pipe in the 
cool shade had charms, sport 
was a still more alluring 
mistress. 

Towards evening we entered 
another sal forest, and I was 
fortunate enough to get an 
easy shot at a fair-sized sam- 
bhur, adding him to the bag. 
We were just nearing camp 
when one of our sarwans 
(camel-drivers) told us that a 
tiger had killed a big bullock 
at a spot nearly half a mile 
away, about one o’clock that 
afternoon. He led us to the 
place, which we found to be 
at the foot of a fairly steep 
rise, where for various reasons 
it was impossible to put up a 
machan, and we decided to 
pull the kill into a more con- 
venient position. We had 
barely made up our minds 
when there was a burst of 
frightened squawking and 


much cackling and fluttering 
amongst some jungle fowl in 
the forest hard by, from which 
it was easy to deduce that the 
tiger was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. We sent off 
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the elephants in the direction 
of the noise to a distance of 
about a hundred and fifty 
yards, and the ladies actually 
got a glimpse of the beast 
slinking away. We should 
have gone after him, but he 
was making off into a reserved 
forest for which we had no 
pass. It was now close on 
five o’clock, so no time was to 
be lost if we were to have our 
preparations complete before 
the light faded altogether. 
We therefore tied a rope to 
the hind legs of the kill and 
started off. It took seven of 
us all we knew to get that 
bullock up that slope, though 
the distance was not more than 
sixty yards, and by the time 
we had accomplished our task 
my respect for the powers of 
a tiger, great as it previously 
was, had considerably in- 
creased, The arrangement de- 
cided on was that one of the 
party was to sit up till about 
ten, when I was to relieve him, 
and in order to make things 
more attractive we tethered a 
live buffalo calf close by. 
Then, leaving our companion 
to his solitary vigil, we walked 
over to the tents. 

A little while later, as three 
of us sat talking round the 
camp-fire, we were suddenly 
startled by a frightened indig- 
nant bark from a small pet dog 
which was tied up in the dining 
tent, and by a noise of falling 
glass and cutlery. We sprang 
up and ran over to the tent to 
see what was the matter, and 
found the dog barking ex- 
citedly under the table at the 
full length of his chain. Whilst 
we were wondering what had 
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upset him, one of the servants 
who was engaged on some 
work at the back of the tent 
called out “Guldar” (panther). 
He told us he had seen a 
panther make off between the 
tents into the long grass be- 
hind the camp. The brute had 
evidently come after the dog, 
caring nothing for lights, fires, 
or voices. The incident is a 
good illustration of the daring 
of the panther, as the camp- 
fire round which we were 
seated was within fifteen yards 
of the tent. In the verandah 
of this our hostess was writing 
letters by the light of a lamp, 
whilst the dog was tied up to 
the leg of the dining-table not 
more than a yard or two from 
her chair. Poor little brute! 
he had had the fright of his 
life, and had very nearly pulled 
over the table in his attempt 
to reach a place of safety. 
Soon after ten o’clock I took 
my place aceording to agree- 
ment in the machan, and 
settled myself down for the 
night. Just below me I could 
make out a black mass which 
I knew to be the kill, and a 
little way off I could hear the 
calf grazing, seeing it indis- 
dinctly when it moved. Other- 
wise I could see or hear nothing, 
and could but hope that if the 
tiger did come he would be 
accommodating enough to stay 
at his meal till dawn. The 
night slowly wore away, and 
my only distraction was watch- 
ing the courses of the stars as 
they leisurely moved across a 
cloudless sky. It must have 
been just about one o’clock 
when I heard something tear- 
ing at the kill, and fired at the 
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sound, only to discover in the 
morning that whatever had 
been there had been well 
sheltered by the dead bullock, 
as I found my bullet in the 
hind quarters of the carcase 
near the spine in a direct line 
with the teeth-marks of the 
animal on the further side. 
Again, just at the false dawn, 
I heard the tearing noise, and 
could distinctly make out the 
sound of the brute chumping 
as he masticated and swallowed 
his mouthfuls, This time I 
determined I would hold my 
fire till it was light enough to 
see clearly, and sat leaning 
forward, scarcely daring to 
breathe, with my rifle ready. 
I had just made out one of the 
hind legs of the bullock which 
was being violently agitated, 
when there was some slight 
movement on the part of the 
buffalo calf. The noise of eat- 
ing stopped, and—that was 
all. When I left the machan I 
found the pug-marks of a big 
panther as plain as print all 
round the kill. He had evi- 
dently been disturbed by the 
slight noise made by the calf, 
and, thinking it was caused 
by the tiger, had vanished as 
silently as a spirit. It is more 
than probable that he was the 
one who had visited the camp 
the previous evening, and, foiled 
in his hopes of a meal there, 
had gone to dine uninvited 
off the provision made by the 
tiger. 

Returning to camp empty- 
handed, and just a little dis- 
appointed, I set off after break- 
fast on a single pad elephant 
into the sal forest, to see if 
I could get a cheetal or a 
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sambhur. Before long the 
mahout stepped the elephant 
and silently pointed, and I 
caught sight of a fine nilghai 
(blue bull), which I bowled 
over with one shot at about 
a hundred yards range. After 
covering him with some leaves 
and branches, and blazing some 
trees so as to mark the spot, I 
went on, finding many tracks, 
including those of a big tiger 
and of a wild elephant. The 
latter, my shikari assured me, 
were those of a well-known 
mukhna (tuskless male) who 
frequented these jungles. In 
one spot I passed a pool known 
as ‘“Hathi Tal,” or Elephant 
Lake, from the number of the 
tracks of the great beasts 
which surrounded it. It was 
in an open glade—that is to 
say, the glade was so far open 
that it was free from trees, 
but a man on foot would have 
been lost in the tall elephant 
grass which covered it. At 
one edge of the pool, where it 
abutted on the jungle, there 
was a tree smothered with 
a tangled creeper which was 
simply a mass of flaming red 
flowers, forming a most perfect 
picture in its framing of dark- 
green leaves. The local name 
of this creeper sounded like 
“bandha,” so far as I could 
make it out. About three 
o’clock I turned back in the 
direction of camp, having again 
seen several does and fawns 
and one or two small stags, 
though none with horns worth 
shooting. 

I was too sleepy to sit up 
the whole of that night—a 
dreadful confession—but I was 
out at the machan before five 
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o'clock. I took with me a kid, 
as I had faint expectation of 
the return of the tiger, but 
hoped that the panther might 
come, attracted by the bleating 
goat. On nearing the machan 
the shikari, who had come with 
me to lead the goat, halted, 
and said there was some big 
animal moving close by. We 
stopped and listened carefully, 
but all was then still, so we 
went on, to find the kill had 
been dragged away. I had the 
goat tied up, and clambered 
into my place, the shikari re- 
turning to camp, for it was 
much too dark to wander 
about on foot trying to follow 
the marks of the drag. At 
about six my attention was 
attracted by the noise of a 
heavy body being pulled down 
the slope near my tree, and, 
gazing intently in the direc- 
tion of the sound, I saw a 
black mass moving slowly 
away. It was obviously the 
kill, and, although I could see 
nothing but a big black 
shadow, I fired, just on the 
off-chance, at the spot where 
the motive power was being 
applied as near as I could 
guess, for a few yards farther 
would have taken the carcase 
out of sight below an over- 
hanging rock. The mass 
stopped abruptly, and a short 
time later my host arrived 
upon an elephant. There was 
no trace of blood, but from the 
pug-marks it was evident it 
had been the tiger resuming 
possession of his kill. We set 
off to try and follow up the 
pug- marks, as we hoped 


against hope that I might 
have scored a lucky fiuke, 
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tiger into the bed of the 
Sarda river, which flowed 
close by the camp, and even- 
tually into a small island, cov- 
ered with dense thicket, about 
three-quarters of a mile away 
from the kill. We made a 
complete circuit of the island 
to be certain he had not gone 
out on the farther side, and 
were able to ascertain that 
without doubt we had located 
his lair. After arranging 
where to tie up, we started 
back to breakfast. 

On our way back we saw 
a couple of our elephants en- 
joying a bath in the stream. 
They were lying on their sides, 
and being scrubbed with big 
stones, every now and again 
assisting the process by squirt- 
ing a jet of water over their 
bodies, As we watched them, 
my host told me a story of 
an elephant he once had. It 
was & peculiar-tempered animal, 
though in no way savage, 
and above all things it most 
loved a bath. On one occasion 
it was enjoying itself in the 
water, and its mahout, think- 
ing the bath had lasted long 
enough, ordered it to get up. 
As it made no attempt to 
obey he struck it with the 
ankus, and the brute quietly 
reached round with its trunk 
and, taking the man round 
the waist, gently placed him 
in the stream, putting one fore- 
leg over him, apparently with 
the sole idea of keeping him 
quiet, and thus preventing 
what it evidently considered 
@ most unreasonable inter- 
ference with its simple pleas- 
ures. Unfortunately, it kept 
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the poor fellow there a bit too 
long, for he was drowned, 
though not a bone was broken, 
nor was the body in any way 
injured. 

This was my last day, as 
early on the morrow I had 
to return to civilisation, so 
about twelve o'clock my wife 
and I set off in a howdah 
for one last excursion in the 
jungles. We were accom- 
panied by another gun and 
also a third elephant to assist 
in beating. After a time our 
companion got a shot at a 
fair cheetal, which was placed 
on the pad elephant. Then, 
just in front of me, I saw a 
herd of the beautiful spotted 
creatures. They were moving 
slowly ahead of the line of 
elephants, occasionally looking 
back and evidently uneasy, 
but, rather to my astonish- 
ment, making no effort to 
break away. I could see 
amongst them one stag at 
least, but his horns were in 
velvet, and I was looking 
carefully to try and make 
out if there was another one 
worth shooting, when my wife 
teuched my arm and whispered 
under her breath, “Panther.” 
I looked in the direction in 
which she pointed, but could 
not at first distinguish any- 
thing. Eventually I saw him 
standing, his head projecting 
from a tussock, As I caught 
sight of him he sprang at the 
deer, but missed, and whilst 
they raced back through the 
line of elephants, he crouched 
in the long dry grass. It was 
marvellous how he blended 
with it. Though I had not 
taken my eyes off the spot 
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where he crouched, he seemed 
to have vanished as completely 
as if the earth had swallowed 
him. One would suppose that 
his spotted skin would betray 
him in any surroundings ; but, 
far from this being the case, 
seen from above he appeared 
to be all of one colour, and, 
until he moved, was almost 
invisible. As I stood in the 
howdah, straining my eyes in 
search of him, the elephant 
took a step forward, startling 
the panther, which made off in 
huge graceful bounds. [I fired 
a couple of ineffectual shots as 
I caught fleeting glimpses of 
him between the tall tufts, and 
we sorrowfully watched him 
cross a bit of open jungle and 
disappear into another patch 
of high grass. We beat this, 
but it was very extensive, and 
all we put out of it were an 
enormous hyena, which our 
companion knocked over with 
a very pretty snapshot, and a 
couple of indignant porcupines, 
which rattled away through 
the grass, every quill erect, 
looking like animated “che- 
vaux de frise.” As it was 
getting on towards four 
o'clock we had to be turning 
homewards, especially as I 
was anxious to take one last 
opportunity of sitting up for 
the panther, which we knew 
to be still prowling about the 
camp. 

On our way home my mahout 
told me, @ propos of the panther 
I had missed, a story of an in- 
cident he had once seen. He 


was on his elephant at the edge 
of a fairly deep ravine with 
steep sides, at the bottom of 
which a herd of cheetal were 
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peacefully grazing. Suddenly 
a panther showed himself at 
the mouth of the ravine, and 
the cheetal turned and bolted 
off towards the head. Finding, 
however, they were not being 
followed, they slackened their 
pace, and were approaching the 
top of the nullah when they 
were again headed by a couple 
of loud roars which came from 
some high grass immediately in 
front of them. The mahout 
at first thought that there were 
two panthers hunting in com- 
pany, but all at once he 
caught sight of the panther 
racing along the opposite bank. 
Getting ahead of the cheetal, 
he crouched behind a thick 
bush, and as the deer came up 
it roared again, once more turn- 
ing them back up the nullah. 
Repeating its former tactics 
till the deer halted in a state 
of absolute terror and con- 
fusion, it then coolly selected 
and seized its quarry, and re- 
tired with it into a thick patch 
of jungle hard by. 

On arrival in camp I went 
off to my old machan, below 
which the kill had once more 
been drawn up during the day, 
and, again tying up a kid, I 
took my place. It drew on 
towards dusk, and, except the 
chirping of crickets and the 
occasional bleating of the 
tethered goat, not a sound 
was to be heard. Suddenly 
out of the reserved forest the 
warning bark of the kakur, 
thrice repeated, echoed through 
the gathering gloom. It was 
a startling sound, coming as it 
did absolutely unexpectedly, 
and breaking through the 
silent stillness of the night. 
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Shortly after a sambhur began 
to bell out its alarm note. Then 
I heard the sound of a padded 
footfall amongst the fallen 
leaves quite close by, but could 
see nothing. Could it possibly 
be the tiger? It was a most 
exciting moment, but also most 
tantalising, as the light was 
fading rapidly. I peered for- 
ward, anxiously trying to see 
between the trees below me, 
but without success. Then I 
leant back in the machan so as 
to look round the trunk of the 
tree in which I was seated, and 
caught my breath sharply as I 
saw stalking towards me a big 
tiger. He moved slowly up the 
slope, without the slightest 
sign of hesitation, as if fully 
aware that he was lord of the 
jungle, and quite prepared to 
find all lesser beasts give way 
at hiseoming. Very different 
in this respect from the panther 
of the night before, which had 
come and gone more silently 
than a shadow, he seemed to 
be supremely indifferent as to 
whether he was heard or not. 
Not daring to stir lest the 
movement should attract his 
notice, I remained leaning back 
in a most constrained position, 
watching his approach. Nearer 
and nearer he came, till at last 
he halted on the verge of the 
clearing, his body shielded by 
a big tree. I could just make 
out his head, and he seemed to 
be looking up in my direction. 
It felt at least an hour, but I 
suppose that it was not more 
than a minute he stood thus, 
and then he turned his head 
away. Slowly, very slowly, I 
raised myself to a less awk- 
ward position, but the light 
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had practically gone, and there 
is a lot of room round a tiger’s 
head when it is too dark to see 
the sights of the rifle, so I 
dared not fire. My heart was 
going like a sledge-hammer, 
and I had a dry, choked sensa- 
tion in the throat as I sat ab- 
solutely still. Then a movement 
of the kid attracted the tiger’s 
attention, and he sprang upon 
it. I fired, and the dramatic 
finale would be that I killed him 
midway in his spring, thus 
saving the goat’s life ; but, alas ! 
it was a chancy shot, and I must 
confess to missing. A move- 
ment, too quick for the eye to 
follow, and he was gone in the 
long grass beyond. 

Why he killed the kid is, of 
course, only surmise, for it 
could have been but a mouth- 
ful to him, and within a few 
yards was the dead bullock. 
I imagine that he was not in 
the best of tempers at being 
twice robbed of his meal, and 
also at twice finding it moved 
from the place where he had 
left it. He probably reasoned 
to himself, “Ah! I’ve caught 
you, you little divil, have I ?—in 
the very act of robbing me of 
my dinner. And it was you 
who made that horrible noise 
when I was round here this 
morning, was it?” and killed 
him out of hand. 

In spite of the unfortunate 
ending it was one of my most 
exciting experiences, and I can 
only recollect one other occasion 
on which I was gripped by 
this same intensity of feeling. 
That, too, had rather a lame 
conclusion, but I can still re- 
call the same dry choked 
sensation in the throat, and 
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the fierce excitement that ran 
through every vein whilst it 
lasted. It was during ’97, and 
I was in one of the Samana 
forts, a few days after they 
had been relieved by General 
Yeatman Biggs. One night I 
was on duty, and had to visit 
the sentries. I was about 
half-way round the hornwork 
when I heard a slight noise, as 
though some one had slipped 
on a loose stone outside. With 
visions of a strong hostile party 
of Afridis at the very least, 
I drew my revolver, and very 
cautiously peeped over the wall, 
only to find that a donkey had 
somehow got inside the wire en- 
tanglement which surrounded 
the fort, and had stumbled 
whilst reaching up to pull at a 
tuft of grass. That, however, as 
Kipling puts it, is another story. 

I should have liked to stay 
up in the machan, as the tiger 
might have come back, for 
there can be no doubt he was 
very hungry, since he had been 
baulked of all his meals for 
over forty-eight hours; and I 
have known a case of a tiger 
returning no less than three 
times in one night to his kill, 
though two barrels were fired 
at him on each occasion. Still 
it was unlikely he would do so 
soon, as on the sound of my 
shot an elephant and lights 
had been sent out from camp. 
Time was just what I could 
not spare, as we were at some 
distance from the little railway, 
the thread that connected us 
with civilisation, whilst the 
only train left at six in the 
morning, so very reluctantly 
I left the machan. 

Discussing the evening’s in- 
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cidents around the camp-fire a 
little later, I learned I might 
have sat up with safety when 
I first saw the tiger, and had 
I done so it is possible I could 
have had a less chaney shot, as 
whilst he was stalking up the 
slope I could see the line formed 
by the white fur of the under 
part of the body where it meets 
the tawny upper portion, whilst 
the light had not then gone 
quite so completely. It is also 
probable that had I withheld 
my fire a little longer he would 
have come to the bullock, in 
which case he would have 
been almost directly below me, 
and there would have been less 
room to miss. Still, when all’s 
said and done, he gave me a 
very easy shot as it was, and 
I ought to have got him. It 
was over-excitement probably, 
and perhaps just a trifle of 
over-certainty, for when he 
came I had no thought of miss- 
ing, and already looked upon 
his skin as adorning my walls. 

Shortly after dinner my wife 
and I bade good-bye to our 
hospitable friends and started 
for the station on an elephant, 
hoping for a decent night’s 
rest in the train, having sent 
off all our belongings hours 
before. Reminiscences of the 
week’s doings and conversa- 
tion with the mahout kept us 
amused for about an hour, but 
after that our sentences began 
to get a bit disjointed, and I 
can vouch that I, at all events, 
was longing for the station 
lights. We arrived and dis- 
missed the mahout and his 
elephant, and, though rather 
surprised at seeing nothing of 
our servant, concluded he must 
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be waiting at the carriage. 
Threading our way through 
scattered bales of goods and 
snoring recumbent forms which 
littered the platform, we 
reached the train, only to find 
no trace of our belongings or 
of our servant. 

I routed out a peculiarly 
sleepy babu, but could get no 
news. Then I thought that 
probably the carts would be 
amongst some we had seen 
outspanned near where we left 
the main road to turn down to 
the station, so went off to look. 
No sign and close on midnight ; 
things were getting serious. 

There was a village about 
three-quarters of a mile on 
where there was a dak bunga- 
low and a police thana, so I 
returned to the train to let my 
wife know I was going up to 
make inquiries there. She 
flatly declined to be left by 
herself, and insisted on coming 
with me, so, taking a lamp 
from the station, which, I may 
mention incidentally, went out 
just when it was most needed, 
we started to walk to the 
village. 

After we had covered about 
half a mile we saw a light 
coming towards us, and I hailed 
it hopefully in Hindostani, 
thinking it was probably our 
servant in search of us. The 
light stopped, but there was 
no reply, so I called again, 
this time in English, “ Who's 
there?” Out of the darkness 
came a voice saying, “I am 
God.” We were both a bit 
taken aback, and again I in- 
quired with some amazement, 
“Who are you?” The voice 
then condescended to further 
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details, remarking, “I am God 
of train,” and we discovered 
that, far from wishing te 
impersonate the Deity, the 
owner of the voice was trying 
to explain he was the guard of 
the train. He turned out to be 
a small wizened old man, with 
@ pronounced limp, and was at 
least three-parts native. He 
had little more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the English 
language, but he was s80 
proud of this acquaintance- 
ship that it was impossible to 
get him to resort to the ver- 
nacular Hindostani, his mother 
tongue, in which he would 
have been far more intelligible. 
In answer to my inquiries, he 
told me there was a cart parao, 
or camping- ground, in the 
village, and directed me to it. 
I placed my wife in his care 
whilst I went forward to 
prosecute my search. He 
proved to be most faithful to 
his trust, as he made her walk 
just before him all the way 
back to the train, and shut 
her up in the carriage, leaving 
her his lantern. Then, appar- 
ently having got ready himself 
for bed, his heart smote him, 
and fearing she might be cold, 
he turned up again at the 
carriage door with a couple of 
rezais (wadded cotton quilts), 
which he -insisted on leaving 
with her. Not only that, but 
he took the trouble to wrap 
them round her and tuck them 
under her as she lay on the 
bunk, absolutely refusing to 
listen to her protests. These, 
I may say, were honestly 
sincere, as the quilts were not 
in the first blush of youth, and 
—but the loan was kindly 
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meant, so perhaps it would be 
better to draw a veil. 

I myself went on into the 
village, where I discovered the 
elephant that had brought us 
from camp, and was enabled 
to communicate with our 
friends and inform them of 
our plight, so that search 
might be made if the things 
did not turn up before the 
train left, for it was impossible 
for us to delay our return. 
About three in the morning 
I was awakened by one of our 
friend’s chuprassies, who in- 
formed me that we should find 
everything at the next station, 
as the carts had gone there 
by mistake. Sure enough, as 
the train pulled up some twenty 
minutes after starting, before a 
red-brick shanty in the heart 
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of the jungle, I saw my servant 
at the side of the line, for 
platform there was none. Be- 
tween us we bundled every- 
thing into the carriage, as the 
place did not boast of coolies, 
and the train sauntered on. 

So concluded almost the most 
pleasant ten days I have ever 
spent. Given fine weather and 
congenial company, there is a 
charm in the jungle and camp 
during an Indian cold season 
that puts all the attractions 
of civilisation and social gaieties 
into the shade. Out in the 
open-air all day, one feels 
fitter than the proverbial 
fiddle, and there is not a 
single waking hour which is 
not replete with interest and 
excitement. 


E. F. Kwox. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PALACE OF PEACE—MR ANDREW CARNEGIE, PHILANTHROPIST 
—wWHAT IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR?—-THE EXAMPLE OF THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC—THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


THE Palace of Peace, which 
has lately been opened at The 
Hague, might more properly 
be called the Palace of Cant. 
In other words, it is acclaimed 
chiefly by those generous and 
foolish souls who cannot dis- 
tinguish between “is” and 
“ought to be,” who pretend to 
themselves, in true hypocrisy, 
that we live in a world wherein 
all passions, save commercial 
greed, are extinct, and that 
there is nothing more left for 
mortal man to desire than to 
make as much money and as 
quickly as he can. If we may 
trust the descriptions afforded 
by the public prints, the Palace 
resembles nothing so much as 
a very costly and rather vulgar 
hotel. It is surrounded by a 
“ well-timbered ” park, in which 
obscure diplomatists may spend 
a happy day. It boasts a 
restaurant, whose cooking is 
said to be “unexceptionable.” 
And if these material advan- 
tages do not bring peace to the 
world, then will man remain a 
fighting animal unto the end of 
time. 

The Palace is the gift of that 
eminent philanthropist, Mr 
Andrew Carnegie, and this fact 
is enough of itself to place it 
under a well-merited suspicion. 
The old superstition that money 
does not smell should long 
ago have been renounced. 
Money never loses its scent, 
and upon every sovereign of 





Mr Carnegie’s giving there 
is the taint of hatred and 
hostility. His chief claim to 
notoriety was won by the 
production of an_ insolent 
book, ‘ Triumphant Democracy.’ 
This masterpiece of impertin- 
ence is dedicated “to the be- 
loved republic, under whose 
equal laws I am made the peer 
of any man, although denied 
political equality by my native 
land.” Thus he strikes the 
note of enmity, and while he 
does not tell us for what trans- 
gression he was deprived of 


‘political equality by his native 


land, it is plain that he boasts 
when he proclaims himself the 
peer of any man. He is the 
peer only of millionaires pre- 
cisely as successful as him- 
self. The one kind of warfare 
which he tolerates is the bitter, 
grinding warfare of commerce, 
in which more gold than blood 
is shed, and in which not a 
minute is lost, for those who 
are resolved to grow rich by 
the labour of others. Mr 
Carnegie, as far as we know, 
has never done anything, or 
invented anything by his own 
endeavours. He has understood 
the task of making a trust, 
and therefore he is in an excel- 
lent position to teach the rest 
of the world manners and 
morals. The words “throne” 
and “king ”—ridiculous words 
he calls them—throw this 
wealthy democrat into a fury 
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of uncontrollable anger. “A 
royal family,” says he, “is an 
insult to every other family 
in the land.” A poor man, 
perchance, might find an insult 
in the flaunting of millions. 
But the great Mr Carnegie 
is gracious. He likes nothing 
better than poverty—in others. 
“Give us poverty, honest 
poverty,” says he, with a tear 
rolling down his rugged cheek ; 
and you may be quite sure 
that he will not devote his 
millions to destroying that 
lack of pence which he finds 
beneficial in his inferiors. 

For money that is inherited 
he can find no excuse. To 
be Mr Carnegie’s equal you 
must have toed his line; you 
must have made your money 
by the familiar methods; you 
must have lived for the rest 
of your life on the proceeds of 
a fortunate manceuvre. For 
“the average peer” Mr Car- 
negie has a profound contempt. 
He is “a wretch, concentred all 
in self,” who “doubly dying, 
shall go down To the vile dust, 
from whence he sprung, Un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
What Mr Carnegie does not 
know about the making of 
money may not be worth 
knowing. He has not dis- 
covered the elementary truth 
that there are other less re- 
putable ways of making it than 
by inheritance. However, as 
we have said, he reserves his 
choicest insults for thrones and 
their oecupants. He condemns 
with an unctuous pomposity 
all “thrones and royal families, 
and the influences necessarily 
surrounding them —the vile 
brood they breed.” He de- 
clares amiably that “the 


Queen of England insulted 
labour every moment of her 
life.” He holds his sides with 
laughter when he thinks of 
“the great democratic contin- 
ent of Australia really subject 
to the little island, and to 
the funny monarchy and its 
antiquated forms.” Ameri- 
cans, he tells us, would not 
tolerate the abuse of a royal 
family for an instant. ‘Turn 
the rascals out,” they would cry, 
and thus prove themselves more 
than a match in urbanity for 
Mr Carnegie himself. But 
what filled Mr Carnegie’s 
sturdy pate fullest of disgust 
was the idea that any one 
should be “ required to kiss ” the 
Prince of Wales’s hand when 
he came to the throne. He 
did not entertain a lofty view 
of the honour of English states- 
men. He believed that there 
was not a man in Britain of 
the rank of a Cabinet Minister 
“but would have bowed, and that 
low and repeatedly, if desired, 
to Gesler’s cap.” A life spent 
in the barren collection of dol- 
lars no doubt justifies Mr Car- 
negie in imputing cowardice 
to ethers. But the Prince of 
Wales’s hand seemed to him a 
far worse object to salute than 
Gesler’s cap. “The first man 
who feels as he ought to feel,” 
says our money-bag, “will 
either smile when the hand is 
extended, at the suggestion that 
he should so demean himeelf, 
and give it a good hearty 
shake, or knock his Royal 
Highness down.” Neither Mr 
Carnegie’s ignorance nor Mr 
Carnegie’s wealth can excuse 
this kind of effrontery. Eng- 
land is bound to the throne 
by centuries of immemorial 
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loyalty, and if this loyalty is 
offensive to Mr Carnegie, there 
are still ships sailing for New 
York. 

However, it is well to re- 
member, when we contemplate 
the gilded Palace at The 
Hague, that it was built with 
the hoarded dollars of Mr 
Carnegie. Even if the object 
were a just and true one, the 
Palace of Peace, established 
upon the wealth of Pittsburg, 
would stand condemned. But 
is the object just and true? 
Is any object just and true 
which refuses to accept the 
familiar facts of life, and which 
deliberately menaces the safety 
of our Empire for the mere 
pleasure of supporting a fal- 
lacy? The first argument of 
the “peacemakers” —we de- 
cline to call them “ pacifists,” a 
barbarous name chosen by 
themselves, which shows that 
they have as little hold on 
words as on facts—is an 
economic argument. Mr Cob- 
den discovered, some sixty 
years ago, that war was 
“unprofitable,” and thanked 
God for the discovery. It 
gave no aid to the sacrosanct 
practice of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. And others 
in our day have echoed Mr 
Cobden’s words. Their pro- 
cess of reasoning is something 
as follows: Man does nothing 
except for profit. War is 
unprofitable. Therefore war 
must cease to exist. Of course 
we cannot accept the major 
premiss. It is far nearer 


the truth to say that no- 
thing is done for the sake 
of profit that is worth the 
It is not for money 


doing. 


Mr Andrew Carnegie, Philanthropist. 
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that poets sing their songs, or 
scholars write their books. It 
is not for money that the true 
philanthropist—not the million- 
aire — devotes his life to the 
betterment of his fellow-men. 
It is not for money that the 
explorer sails unknown seas, or 
that the man of science, work- 
ing in seclusion, discovers new 
and healing elements. The 
profit of war, then, may be dis- 
missed as immaterial. Men 
will fight in the future, as 
they have fought in the past, 
for an idea, for a religion, for 
a sense of freedom, as well 
as for land, or prestige, or 
aggrandisement. We shall 
vary in our judgments con- 
cerning the necessity of war 
unto the end of time. Some 
will think an extension of terri- 
tory, useless if you like, the 
best excuse. Others will be 
happiest in fighting in defence 
of their home. Carlyle, not 
eminently a man of war, saw 
the breaking-point in universal 
suffrage. He thought that 
when once “the official de- 
claration of the account of 
heads” was substituted for 
“the reverence of God’s eternal 
law,” it was time to draw the 
sword, “Peace is good,” said 
he, “but woe to the cowardly 
caitiff of a man, or collection of 
cowardly caitiffs, styling them- 
selves Nation, that will have 
‘peace’ on these terms! They 
will save their ignoble skin 
at the expense of their eternal 
loyalty to the highest God. 
Peace? Better war to the 
knife, war till we all die, than 
such a ‘peace. Reject it, my 
friend, I advise thee; silently 
swear by God above, that, on 
earth below, thou for thy part 
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will never accept it.” There 
is an honest challenge to peace, 
a clear acceptance of war. 
That Carlyle was right, that 
war is a far less evil than 
universal suffrage, we cordially 
agree. Would that the men 
of England had shown some- 
thing of the philosopher’s cour- 
age! Here, then, is an ideal 
—the ideal of a restricted 
suffrage — for which Carlyle 
was ready to fight. Obviously 
there was no profit in the 
conflict; it was not for a 
heavier money -bag that Car- 
lyle urged his countrymen to 
take up arms: it was for the 
sake of their eternal loyalty 
to the highest God. Even 
the professional “ peacemakers” 
themselves, bellicose rascals 
that they are, threaten revo- 
lution if their views are not 
instantly accepted. No one 
less than Aristophanes could 
do justice to a situation such 
as this. Here, indeed, breathes 
the true comic spirit. The 
friends of peace making an 
armed revolution, for it must 
be armed, merely to demon- 
strate the superior virtues of 
peace at any price! Would 
they fortify Mr Carnegie’s 
Palace, we wonder, against 
all comers? And would they 
emerge from the strife crushed 
and beaten, yet with the lust 
of battle still burning in their 
hearts ? 

The profitable theory of war, 
then, can be sustained neither 
by history nor by human 
nature. Again and again has 
England been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by mili- 
tary adventures. Again and 
again have we taken up arms 


to defend a theory of life or 
morals. And if this ideal of 
the counting-house, this rigid 
sense of profit and loss, were 
based upon facts, we should 
still have to fight it as the 
most ignoble expression of 
human greed. The exaltation 
of commerce, for which the 
“ peacemakers ” would displace 
the glory and the hardship of 
war, merely shifts the battle 
from one field to another. 
It substitutes Homestead for 
Waterloo, and no one who 
knows the stories of the two 
fields could hesitate to acclaim 
the greater humanity of 
Waterloo. In fact, it is not 
the cessation of war for which 
the ‘ peacemakers” clamour ; 
it is the substitution of a baser 
for a nobler warfare. They 
would still fight with a greater 
ferocity than ever was dis- 
played by brave and honest 
soldiers; but the weapons 
which they would use would 
be the fiercer weapons of the 
mart. The field of their 
endeavour would be strewn 
with the bodies of the small 
merchants, squeezed out and 
ruined, of the poor devils 
who had dared to thwart 
the imperious onset of their 
monopoly, And then, when 
they have succeeded in gather- 
ing into their own hands all 
the profits of their trade, they 
will lift up their voices unctu- 
ously in dispraise of war, and 
thank God that Mr Rockefeller, 
that prince of men and money- 
makers, has thrown Wellington 
and his achievements into the 
shade. 

And having established to 
their own satisfaction the 
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money-basis of life, they pro- 
ceed to set forth in the lurid 
colours of blood and fire what 
they call “the horrors of war.” 
That war is not eonducted 
according to the harmless rules 
of a sham-fight may be ad- 
mitted. Soldiers and historians 
alike confess that a battle can- 
not be fought without hardship 
and without cruelty. But the 
soldiers who have made this 
obvious admission have not 
been disloyal to their craft. 
They have drawn their swords 
with a full knowledge and a 
full approvsl of what awaits 
them. They cannot be claimed 
as the champions of peace at 
any price, because they do not 
hide the truth from their eyes. 
And, after all, the horrors of 
war do not differ in kind from 
the horrors of peace, We have 
already said something con- 
cerning the brutalities of com- 
merce as it is pursued by 
sentimental and unscrupulous 
captains of industry. But, 
apart from commerce, apart 
even from the battlefield, our 
life, as Goethe says about 
Homer’s view of it, “represents 
a conflict and a hell,” and this 
doctrine of life, as Matthew 
Arnold added, is “tonic and 
fortifying.” Man is beset by 
hardship throughout the length 
of his earthly pilgrimage. He 
fights against disease, he fights 
to earn his living, he fights for 
his children and his friends. 
Thus it cannot be said that 
war alone the horror 
and cruelty of human life. If 
you abolished steel and gun- 
powder, man could still find 
other weapons of craft and 
strength, and pursue with 
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what suecess he might ~the 
warfare which is at once the 
stimulus and the fortitude of 
his character. 

In brief, man is a fighting 
animal, He has been fighting 
ever since the world began; he 
has been fighting many months 
past in the Balkans; and he 
will go on fighting whenever 
he has what he believes to be 
a good cause and plenty of dry 
powder. For fighting is the 
expression both of man’s vices 
and man’s virtues. Man will 
fight until he has rid himself 
on the one hand of envy, 
malice, and greed, on the 
other of honour, patriotism, 
and sacrifice. The converse of 
peace at any price is not war 
at any price. We may avoid 
the conflict by adequate 
preparation or by cunning 
forbearance, But there are 
circumstances in which no self- 
respecting country will refuse 
the arbitrament of war, or will 
be deterred from the vindica- 
tion of its honour by the fear 
of hardships or the hope of 
gain, And for all its hard- 
ships war has been a constant 
influence in the world for good. 
It has taught the virtues of 
courage and obedience; it has 
been an instant check to 
sluggishness and egoism; it 
has given such oecasions of 
self-sacrifice as no other form 
of human energy has afforded. 
But, even if war were all that 
the apostles of peace at any 
price paint it, it would still 
exist. “Pacifism,” says William 
James, the eminent psychol- 
ogist, “makes no convert from 
the military party. The mili- 
tary party denies neither the 
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bestiality, nor the horror, nor 
the expense; it only says that 
these things tell but half the 
story. It only says that war 
is worth these things; that, 
taking human nature as a4 
whole, war is its best protection 
against its weaker and more 
cowardly self, and that man- 
kind cannot afford to adopt a 
peace economy. ... Our an- 
cestors have bred pugnacity 
into our bone and marrow, and 
thousands of years of peace 
won’t breed it out of us.” 
There is as clear and moderate 
a statement of the case as you 
will find, a statement which 
finds its support as well in 
history as in the nature of 
man. 

The worst of the pro- 
fessional “peacemakers” is 
that they take no account of 
facts. The past says no more 
to them than the present. 
They live in a kind of vacuum, 
whence passions, both good and 
evil, have been abolished. Be- 
cause they have a vague han- 
kering after universal peace, 
they believe that it will 
come to pass. They pit their 
poor intelligence against the 
experience of thousands of 

ears. And so arrogant are 

they that they pretend they 
are preaching a new gospel. 
It is but the old gospel of 
Manchester rehashed. They 
were as familiar sixty years 
ago as they are to-day, and 
then passed quietly into obli- 
vion, as they will pass again. 
Tennyson, whom they have 
quoted to their purpose, as the 
devil quotes Scripture, knew 
them well, and did not spare 
them. Thus he wrote in 
sc Maud __ 


“Last week came one to the county 
town 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho’ the state has done it and thrice as 
well: 

This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy 
things, 

Whose ear is stuff'd with his cotton, 
and rings 

Even in dreams to the chink of his 
pence, 

This huckster put down war! Can he 
tell 

Whether war be a cause or a conse- 
quence ? 

Put down the passions that make earth 
Hell ! 

Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealousy, down! Cut off from the 
mind 

The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 

Down too, down at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 

For each is at war with mankind.” 


But, it may be said, these 
commercial enthusiasts who 
preach the sacred mission 
of the money-bag and see 
horror only in bloodshed do 
no great harm to the world. 
They are amiable people, we 
are told, who merely indulge 
their fads and their cranks. 
Nothing could be more false 
than this view of their activ- 
ities. They are an avowed 
and definite danger to the 
State. In Tennyson’s phrase, 
they are “playing the game 
of the despot kings.” In a 
democracy like England you 
may purchase any opinion you 
choose as you purchase butter 
and eggs. And these “ peace- 
makers” are very well fur- 
nished with dollars. They can 
send their lecturers broadcast 
over the country. They can 
appeal to the two strong sen- 
timents of the people—the love 
of money and the fear of dis- 
comfort—and they can swathe 
their appeal in the language 
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of an unctuous virtue. They 
are doing their best to per- 
suade the mob that in re- 
fusing to defend its country 
it is performing the noblest 
work possible for man. And 
thus insidiously it exposes Eng- 
land to the assaults of her 
enemies. A hundred lecturers 
preaching the impossibility of 
war may easily turn our voters 
into the patient champions 


of peace at any price. By 
exaggerating what they 
eall the “horrors” of war 


they discourage enlisting, and 
“preach our poor little army ” 
still further down; and if once 
the idea of disarmament gets 
a hold upon the country, it is 
England which will be made 
the scapegoat. The Germans 
will look on at our antios with 
a cynical interest, and if in 
the cause of humanity and the 
counting-house we present our 
throat to the German knife 
the German will slit it, as 
he should, even though the 
pedants prove to their own 
satisfaction that there is no 
profit in the operation. 


It is not likely that the 
study of history or the experi- 
ence of the past will carry a 
feather’s weight with those 
who see in war nothing but a 
profitless horror. But to those 
who are still capable of an 
honest doubt we would com- 
mend a study of the Dutch Re- 
public, whose Fall has recently 
been set forth by Mr H. W. 
van Loon.! In the seventeenth 
century Holland listened to the 
same ruinous gospel of peace 
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which is being preached in our 
midst to-day. It was swayed, 
maybe, by the common mixture 
of humanity and materialism. 
Its citizens hoarded their 
wealth and loved their com- 


fort, while at the same time 


they prided themselves on the 
pacific gentleness of their 
manners. To quote Mr van 
Loon: “ After having been one 
of the leading Powers of Europe 
for more than a century, the 
Republic voluntarily retired 
from active life among the 
great nations. Her armies 
were disbanded. Her feet was 
allowed to rot away in the 
harbours. Her generals and 
admirals were pensioned off, 
and sent home to tend their 
vegetable gardens. Their 
places were taken by diplo- 
mats, long-wigged and well 
provided with money. This 
money was to serve to buy 

. Peace at any cost, even 
at the cost of dishonour, was 
to be the new creed of the 
republic,” The consequences of 
this policy were precisely what 
might have been expected. Ab- 
solved, as they thought, from 
the duty of self-defence, the 
citizens grew for a while in 
prosperity and in nothing else. 
Free trade gave them cheap 
food, and their colonies pam- 
pered them with fruits and 
spices. They added anxiously 
to their wealth, and despised 
with a whole heart the things 
of the mind. The absence of 
an army, so far from provid- 
ing them with leisure for the 
pursuit of the arts, sank them 
in apathy. Falsely secure, 





1 The Fall of the Dutch Republic. 
Constable & Oo. 
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they cared for nothing except 
a@ gross materialism. Their 
painters were bankrupt; their 
poets starved; and the citi- 
zens took their ease in slug- 
gish carelessness. ‘The nation 
as a whole,” says Mr van 
Loon, “the men and women 
who a century before had 
gone through famine, siege, 
and pestilence rather than 
submit to a foreign will and 
a foreign Church, what has 
become of them? They, too, 
have degenerated; they have 
settled into large well-to-do 
and self - contented rentiers. 
Their energy and their en- 
terprise are gone. Their 
monéy has been invested. 
Their dividends are expected 
to keep them in comfort.” 
In other words, the Dutch 
Republic had proclaimed her- 
self at peace in a warlike 
world. She had narrowed her 
ambitions down to ease and 
prosperity, and inevitably lost 
them both. After 1715 her 
fleet followed her army down 
the road which led to nothing- 
ness, and then extinction was 
but a matter of time. “Un- 
willing,” says Mr van Loon, 
“to assert her good right by 
the strength of her army and 
her fleet, the Republic had no 
just cause to complain that 
rival nations had destroyed 
her prosperity. As a matter 
of fact, she committed sui- 
cide.” 

Unable to defend herself, 
she became the shuttlecock 
of her neighbours. She was 
denied the privilege of freedom 
or of a free policy. The worst 
humiliations were put upon her, 
and she could not resent them. 
The dread of England on the 
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one hand, the fear of France 
upon the other, sent her into 
the very depths of shame and 
hypocrisy. She affected to be 
the friend of either, when her 
defencelessness should have 
told her that she was the 
puppet of both. When, at 
last, in 1781, England declared 
war against the Dutch Re- 
public, the warlike nation grew 
rich at the expense of the 
unarmed. The British fleet, 
having command of the North 
Sea, had no difficulty in seizing 
the larger part of the Dutch 
merchantmen, and in destroy- 
ing the commerce, which the 
Republic was too peaceful to 
defend. The Dutch colonies, 
the source of Holland’s revenue, 
were forced to surrender to 
England with all their wealth. 
And even though in 1783 Eng- 
land offered amiable terms of 
peace, the troubles of Holland 
were not atanend. Suddenly, 
and without any declaration of 
war, Joseph II. attacked the 
forts at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. Having an army at 
his back and finding the Re- 
public utterly defenceless, he 
could make what demands he 
would, and was satisfied at 
last with the payment of 
9 million guilders, to pay 
which the Republic was forced 
to pawn herself soul and body 
to France, 

Of all the bad bargains 
which had forced upon 
her, this was the worst. Hence- 
forth it was her fate to share 
the destinies for good or evil 
of France, for which mistake 
she paid, says Mr van Loon, 
“‘with complete political anni- 
hilation, and with almost a 
century of stagnation—a stag- 
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nation which only during the 
last generation has given way 
to a revival of the old intelleo- 
tual and commercial activity.” 
When France became Jacobin, 
Holland could not do other- 
wise than follow her example. 
When the Revolution was 
crushed by the iron hand of 
military authority, Holland, 
the tranquil home of 

was set to fight the battles of 
other men. Her final degrad- 
ation cannot be better described 
than in Mr van Loon’s business- 
like terms : “ Before the Repub- 
lic got through with France she 
had paid 276,000,000 guilders 
in regular and 339,000,000 in 
extraordinary taxes. In plain 
English, the Republic was 
robbed of its last cent. During 
these many years there was no 
trade, there was no commerce, 
there was no industry. ... The 
last little remnants of Dutch 
trade were cleaned up by the 
British, and some 120,000,000 
guilders were lost by Dutch 
merchants, who still had ships 
on the ocean or interests abroad. 
The Dutch colonies all fell into 
British hands, and not a penny 
of revenue came from Asia or 
America. The Hollanders had 
never been fond of life in the 
army. Their new masters did 
not inquire after their likes 
and dislikes, but put them into 
French uniform, and sent them 
over the face of the globe to 
fight their wars for them 
as best they could. Before 
Napoleon got through with 
his campaigns, whole regi- 
ments of Dutch soldiers had 
been reduced to two or three 
men. Meantime generations 
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of young men were practically 
annihilated before peace came 
once more to the country. 
When it did come, in 1813, the 
country was bankrupt, the 
people were hopeless, and in 
the town of Amsterdam one- 
half of the population was kept 
alive by public charity.” The 
fate which fell upon Holland 
was not unmerited. The coun- 
try chose to disband its army 
for the same reasons which are 
put forth by the sentimentalists 
of to-day. It was assumed, no 
doubt, that war, being un- 
profitable, could never again 
take place, and that the higher 
cause of humanity bade the 
Republic to bare its defence- 
less breast to the world. The 
Republic bared its breast, 
and by a poetic justice fell a 
victim to the sword, which 
it contemned. Never was a 
clearer warning written upon 
the wall of history, a warning, 
which in the arrogance of their 
intellectual “superiority,” our 
sentimentalists are neglecting 
with a light heart. 


The English Novel, at once 
our pride and our disgrace, has 
never found a wiser historian 
than Professor Saintsbury.' 
It is our pride, because at its 
best it holds its own against 
the world. It is our disgrace, 
because as a commercial pro- 
duct ‘it has sunk to a depth of 
illiteracy unplumbed by the 
novel of France,its nearest rival. 
The pride, however, will always 
overtop the disgrace, because 
the fiail of Time swiftly separ- 
ates the grain from the chaff. 
It is the privilege of the 





1 The English Novel. By George Saintsbury. London: J. M. Dent. 
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historian to concern himself 
chiefly with masterpieces. The 
history of the novel, as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury sees it, is a 
history in which only a few, 
men of genius for the most 
part, take a hand. The camp- 
followers of fiction receive, as 
they should, scant consideration 
from this prudent critic. Yet 
they are there, all the same, to 
be discerned by the curious, 
Mr Esdaile, for instanee, has 
compiled a list of English tales 
and prose romances printed 
before 1740, a list which 
for thoroughness and method 
could not be improved. Though 
it stops short at Richardson, 
and does not inelude the prolific 
period of modern fiction, it covers 
some 320 pages, and gives us a 
hint of the zeal with which our 
forefathers wrote and read tales 
and romances. A list which 
carried prose fiction from the 
year of ‘Pamela’ to 1800 
would, we suppose, need three 
such volumes as Mr Esdaile’s. 
And to prove that the energy 
of the makers of fiction did not 
- flag, a novel-reader’s guide, 
published in Paris in the 
early nineteenth century, con- 
tained some twenty thousand 
entries. Yet we are told that 
to-day is the great age of 


fiction, and we shiver when. 


we think how vast a library 
would be necessary to contain 
the mere titles of the novels 
which have amused idle folk 
during the last fifty years. 
But, as we have hinted, Time 
is a critic which does its work 
well and thoroughly. It is no 
difficult matter to forget the 
masterpieces of the day, the 
week, the month, and, under 
Professor Saintsbury’s guid- 
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ance, to contemplate those 
only which, surviving, still 


hold their place in the ori- 
tical esteem. 

“Tell us a story ”—that, we 
imagine, was the first demand 
of primitive man, when he had 
filled his larder and demolished 
his enemies. And the demand 
has echoed through the ages. 
As the years passed, the old 
simplicities were forgotten. By 
degrees fiction became an art, 
conscious of itself, no longer 
content to tell a story, but 
determined to discover laws 
of construction, to analyse 
character, and to divide its 
functions accurately between 
dialogue and narrative. Yet, 
despite the cunning and in- 
vention of later years, it may 
be said that the oldest stories 
are the best. Homer’s Odyssey 
and some books of the Old 
Testament may still be said 
to engross the graces of the 
narrator's art. All is there 
that modern wizards have re- 
discovered for themselves — 
character, incident, dialogue, 
description. And then romance 
fell into disrepute, triumphing 
over dulness and banality only 
The Milesian 
Tales were forgotten, and even 
Apuleius, Lucian, and the rest 
found few followers. Then 
came Chaucer and Malory, to 
reveal to the world a lost art; 
and in their romance, as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury tells us, the 
English novel had its founda- 
tion. Yet, as we turn over 


the pages of Mr Esdaile’s list, 
we are forced to conclude (to 
shift the metaphor) that if 
romance was the plant upon 
which the English novel grew, 
it very rapidly went to seed. 
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‘ Christine de Pise,’ ‘The Forest 
of Fancy,’ ‘The Fortunate 


Lovers,’ ‘Oliver of Castile ’— 
all these titles strike a familiar 
note. Rather more modern 
in spirit is ‘The Lover: or 
Nuptiall Love, written by 
Robert Crofts, to please him- 
self.’ He almost prompts us 
to discover whether he pos- 
sessed the art of pleasing 
others. And side by side with 
these experiments in romance 
we find those “merrie jests,” 
which, under many fantastic 
names, have never failed us. 
But what strikes us with some 
astonishment is the length of 
years which went to the fash- 
ioning of the novel as we 
‘know it to-day. The speci- 
mens which have come down 
to us from the Elizabethan age 
are still primitive. ‘Euphues’ 
is @ piece of extravagance, and 
‘Jack Wilton,’ for all its reli- 
ance upon facts, is still bound 
in the bonds of a stiff conven- 
tion. Swift and Defoe may 
be said to be the real begetters 
of English fiction, and of these 
twain Defoe did far more than 
his share. Above all, he 
showed those who came after 
him the path to reality. His 
method was new, and has rare- 
ly been turned to better pur- 
pose. With an infinite series 
of small touches and relevant 
details he creates an impression 
of life and actuality which 
time will never blur. The 
fact that his fictions have been 
taken for biographies is the 
best compliment that could be 
paid to the manner of his 
work. He had the trick of 
writing of what he had not 
seen with the assumed fidelity 
of a reporter who had kept an 
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all- observing eye upon the 
object. That he described the 
famous Storm of 1704 from the 
seclusion of Newgate, that he 
wrote of the Plague like an 
eye-witness, though the Plague 
devastated London before he 
was born, are but casual illus- 
trations of what in the modern 
cant would be called his 
“realism.” In brief, he was 
an inventor ‘ef genius, whom it 
amused to pose as a reporter, 
and his influence upon the 
English novel cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

Yet it was Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne,— 
the four wheels of the novel 
wain, as Professor Saintsbury 
calls them—who first earried 
home the harvest of fiction. 
That four men of separate and 
original talents should have 
been writing in England at 
the same time is, indeed, a 
legitimate cause of pride. 
They owed little enough to 
each other; the whole world 
has owed them an incalculable 
debt. The greatest of them 
all, Henry Fielding, had the 
fewest imitators, because per- 
fection itself defies mimicry. 
The small obligation under 
which Fielding himself lay to 
Richardson was speedily got 


rid of. For if ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ set out to be a 
caricature of ‘Pamela,’ it 


very soon turned itself into 
something quite different. 
When Professor Saintsbury 
writes of Fielding, he writes 
with an admirable enthusiasm. 
“The time was coming,” he 
says, “though it did not (and 
could hardly) come very quickly, 
when Fielding was to discard 
all kind of adventitious aids 
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and suggestions—all crutches, 
spring-boards, go-carts, tugs, 
patterns, tracings—and go his 
own way—and the Way of the 
Novel—with no guidance but 
something of the example of 
Cervantes directly, and Shakes- 
peare indirectly, among the 
moderns, er of the poetic fiction- 
writers of old. . . . The Prose 
Epic aims at—and in Fielding’s 
case has been generally ad- 
mitted to have hit—something 
like the classical unity of main 
action. . .. And it follows in 
the wake of the Shakespearean 
drama. by insisting far more 
largely than ancient literature 
of any kind, and far more than 
any modern up to its date, 
except drama had done, on the 
importance of Character.” Add 
to this dialogue and descrip- 
tion, together with a new ele- 
ment, “perhaps suggested by 
the parabasis of ancient com- 
edy,” and you get the result 
of that multiform genius, which 
was Fielding’s. As ‘Tom Jones’ 
was the first great English 
novel, so it seems, to us at least, 
still uns ssed. 

With an excellent justice, 
holding the scales always with 
level hand, Professor Saints- 
bury discourses of Fanny 
Burney and Miss Austen, of 
Diekens and Thackeray, of 
Meredith and Mr Hardy. He 
is fair to them all, even to the 
point now and again of sup- 
pressing his own predilections. 
And as we close his book we 
applaud once more the admir- 
able critic, that is Time—Time, 
which for one novel that it has 
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kept has brushed away five hun- 
dred, which has treasured the 
memory of the great inventors, 
and boldly forgotten even the 
names of their reckless mimics. 
As to the future of the novel, 
he would be bold indeed who, 
in these days of commercialised 
literature and rapid caprices, 
when six weeks is said to be a 
long life for a book, would risk 
a prophecy. Professor Saints- 
bury himself is of good hope. 
“ Perhaps it is not easy,” says 
he in conclusion, “ to see what 
new country there is for the 
novel to conquer. But, as with 
other kinds of literature, there 
is practically no limit to its 
powers of working ite actual 
domains. In the finest of its 
already existing examples it 
hardly yields in accomplish- 
ment even to poetry; in that 
great secondary (if secondary) 
office of all Art—to redress 
the apparent injustice, and to 
console for the apparent un- 
kindness, of Nature—to serve 
as rest and refreshment between 
those exactions of life which, 
though neither unjust nor un- 
kind, are burdensome, it has 
no equal among all the kinds 
of Art itself.” That is true 
enough; yet when the novel 
concerns itself, as it does at 
its highest, with its own per- 
fection, it still falls not far 
below poetry; and perhaps 
we have as good a chance 
of happening upon another 
Shakespeare, as of encounter- 
ing once again the humour, 
wit, and character of Henry 
Fielding. 
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